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‘Taere are mepy portions of Sacred Writ which, while it would 
be presumptuous to refuse their literal acceptation, forcibly prompt 
an allegorical construction, serving at once as a leseon and a 
prophecy. Such is the narrative of the building of the Tower 
of Babel. When the world, recovered from all but entire 
destruction, rose fresh in all its worldliness, Godless and inde- 

pendent, exulting in the discovery of the strength of its physical, 

and the unbounded vastness of its mental powers, man first learnt 
the truth that union is the secret of all: strength, and that by it, 
though a mere unit in creatio#, he might attain a super-human 
position. Nor was ever confusion more complete or more 
wonderful than the miracle which crushed his a and lowered 
his proud schemes to the dust. 

‘Yet since that moment man has ever building another 
and a greater tower which, none the lest, has Heaven for its 
object. Science and enlightenment are ever rising brick by brick, 
layer by layer, story by story, towards the level of super-human 
Knowledge; and the great obstacle which put a stop to the 
erection of the material Babel—the confusion of tongues—etill 
exists to impede that of the Tower of Knowledge, and gtill con- 
stitutes. the chief hindrance to man’s united action and united 
strength. . 

But if the obstacle exist, the means of surmounting it have 
‘been granted us. We have never been debapred from acquiring 
another language than our own; and if the ecientifi?’man of each 
country be considered the maker of the bricks, the linguist may, 
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at least, claim to be that no less useful workman who visits the 
kiln of knowledge in every land and brings together the materials 
for the great work, 

‘The study of tongues, then, is not to be slighted. ThrUugh a 
nation’s language alone, can its character, as well as its labours 
after troth, be really known; and the study of nations is the 
study of mankind in its most liberal form. 

‘We cannot deny that the present age has felt this to be the 
case more than any that has gone before it, when we see in every 
country throughout Europe that the Classics of foreign languages 
constitute the first food administered to the young mind. But 
what has beon granted'to Grock and Latin has been refused 

‘to Sanskrit literature, which, if it offer more difficultics and 
impediments in its approach than others, indisputably possesses as 
rich, as varied, and as valuable a treasure as any that can be 
ranked among the dead. Yet it has found many zealous opponents 
among the learned of the west, and many delusive arguments have 
been brought against it. It has been called useless, as well for 
practical as scientific purposes. 

Let us first consider the former accusation,—its usclessness to 
those whom we send from our little island to be the governors and 
dispensers of justice over a hundred and sixty millions of inhabi- 
tants, and a continent almost as vast as that of Europe itself. And 
here it is argued, that because Sanskrit is the parent of the many 
dialects spgken in India, it is not on that account the more useful 
to those who must employ them. It would be no more absurd, 
it is urged, to oblige every Englishman holding an appointment in 
Malta or the Tonian<Islands to pass an examination in Homer or 
Virgil, because Greek and Latin are the sources of the yernaculars 
there spoken. But the case is very different with the Indian , 
Peninsula, The modern Greek and Italian races differ far more 


from the Greek and the Roman of old than even their altered 
Jagguages ;—their character, their religion, their institutions, their 
modes of expression even, are completely changed, and the heroes 
of Thiécydides and Livy would come among them as utter strangers. 
Not so the Hindé. His religion, his institutions, his character, 
Aye, even his mpde of thought, is the same now as in the time of 
Kf&lidésa, the dramatist; or, still more, in that of the poota, Vyésa 
and Vélmfki.* Ifthere be any change at all, it is only that of day 
to night. Gross superstition and awful fatalism now reign where 
thought and the search for truth have existed before,—the pedantic 
Pandit has replaced the learned: Bréhman, who was poet and 
philosopher, astronomer and theologian alike;"and an age of rumi- 
nating lethargy has succeeded to ohe of action and invention. But 
the faults of the one have proceeded in a natural course from the 
uncorrected errors of the other ; ‘and these errors should be studied 
if welwould understand and learn to deal with the character of 
which they are the origin. The European who has not studied 
the Aryan+ will never comprehend the Hindi. 

Again, in a scientific point of view, Sanskrit, as a language, 
mast take a very high place, and claim a vy considerable amount 
of usefulness. The etymologist, the philologian, the ethnologist, 
and even the historian, cannot perfect their investigations without 
ity—parent, as it is, of almost every European, and of many 
Asiatic langugges. Among the literatures, also, of bygone ages, we 
must, at least, accord to that of India a third place in extent and 
value. If Greece and Rome can boast of lyric and drainafic poets, 

© Kalidtss flourished at the Court of itys, 56 yearn befors Christ, Vy! 
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at least, claim to be that no lesa useful workman who visits the 
kiln of knowledge in every land and brings together thc materils 
for the great work, 

The study of tongues, then, is not to be slighted. Thrsugh a 
nation’s language alone, can its character, as well as ita labours 
after truth, be really known; and the study of nations is the 
study of mankind in its most liberal form. 

We cannot deny that the present age has felt this to be the 
case more than any that has gone before it, when we sec in every 
country throughout Europe that the Classics of forcign languages 
constitute the first food administered to the young mind. But 
what has been grantel’to Greck and Latin has been refused 
to Sanskrit literature, which, if it offer more difficulties and 
impediments in its approach than others, indisputably possesses as 
rich, as varied, and as valuable a treasure as ony that can be 

‘ranked among the dead. Yet it has found many zealous opponents 
among the learned of the west, and many delusive arguments have 
been brought against it. It has been called wseless, as well for 
practical as scientific yurposes. 

Let us first consider the former accusation,—its usclessness to 
those whom we send from our little island to be the governors and 
dispensers of justice over a hundred and sixty millions of inhabi- 
tants, and a continent almost as vast as that of Europe itself. And 
here it is argued, that because Sanskrit is the parent of the many 
dialects sppken in India, it is not on that account the more useful 
to those who must cmploy them. It would be no more absurd, 
it is urged, to oblige every Englishman holding an appointment in 
Malta or the Ionian: Islands to pass an examination in Homer or 
Virgil, because Greek and Latin are the sources of the vernaculars 
there epoken. But the case is very different with the Indian, 
Peninsula, The modern Greek and Italian races differ far more 
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from the Greek and the Roman of old than even their altered 
lagguages ;—their character, their religion, their institutions, their 
modes of expression even, are completely changed, and the heroes 
of Thacydides and Livy would come among them as utter strangers, 
Not so the Hindi. His religion, his institutions, his character, 
Sye, even his mode of thought, is the same now as in the time of 
Kélidésa, the dramatist; or, still more, in that of the pocts, Vyésa 
and Vélm{ki.* Ifthere be any change at all, it is only that of day 
to night. Gross superstition and awful fatalism now reign where 
thought and the search for truth have existed before,—the pedantic 
Pandit has replaced the learned Bréhman, who was poct and 
philosopher, astronomer and theologian atike; and an age of rumi- 
nating lethargy has succceded to onc of action and invention. But 
the faults of the one have proceeded in a natural course from the 
uncorrected errors of the other ; and these errors should be studicd 
if we! would understand and learn to deal with the character of 
which they are the origin. The European who has not studied 
the Aryant will never comprehend the Hindd. 

Again, in a scientific point of vicw, Sanskrit, as a language, 
must take a very high place, and claim a veby considerable amount 
of usefulness. ‘fhe etymologist, the philologian, the cthnologist, 
and even the historian, cannot perfect their investigations without 
it,—parent, as it is, of almost every European, and of many 
Asiaticlanguages. Among the literatures, also, of bygone ages, we 
must, at least, accord to that of India a third place in extent and 
value. If Greece and Rome can boast of lyric and dramatic pocts, 





* Kolidiss flourished at the Court of Vikramiutitya, 56 years before Christ, ye 

tho supposed author of the Mah&bharata, ctc.; and Valmiki, that of the Ramayana, lived 
‘centurics carlior, though the exact dates cannot be fixed with any ecrtainty. 

+ The name generally given to the who wed the Snaskrit langunge in eon- 
trudlstinetion tothe moden inhabitants of India. 1 way ey sinea there is reason to 
Dolieve that from a very remote period tho pouplo-of the Peninsula have apokex one or 
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whom we may still use as models of style, or of Philosophers 
whose theories have not yet ceased to exert some influence, suraly 
ancient India will be able to do as much, when rightly and 
generally understood ; and I shall not have succeeded in thé least 
of my objects, if the pages of the following introduction do not 
prove my position to the reader. 

But I will not now enter into details. I will content myself 
with one assertion, which future ages and future Indianists will 
triumph in proving.. Of all the accusations brought against 
Sanskrit literature, none appears so incontrovertible as that 
it possesses no Atstory. This I deny. The late M. Burnouf— 
whom all Oriental scholats must honour as one of the fathers of 
the study of the East in Europe—was wont to say, that when 
rightly understood and duly compared, every work in Sanskrit 
would supply some historical material to fill up the gap which 
undoubtedly seems to exist; and that a history of the Aryan 
nation might eventually be traced with as much accuracy as that 
of any race which has not deigned to chronicle its own existence. 

Whence, then, ie mistaken notions of Sanskrit literature? 
Whence these impediments in the way of its study ; these mists 
of doubt and delusion which surround it? We answer that the 
study of Sanskrit is stilt in its cradle; and we are forced, at the 
same time, to confess that it has been but indifferently nursed 
even by its most zealous students. It is now more than a hundred 
years since Father Pons, a French missionary, wrote a letter, 
dated Karikal, the 28rd of November, 1740,* on the religion, 
philosophy, and religion of the Hindis ; yet it was only in 1852 
that a first attempt was made at Berlin, by Professor Weber,t in 
the form of lectures, to arrange and consolidate all that has 

© See ‘ Métacires do I? Inde -' vol. xiv., 1781. 

+ Bee ‘ Verlesangen uvber die Indische Literstur-geschichte.’ Berlin, 1852. 
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been agglomerated on the subject of the literature of Hindiistén ; 
and, great as is the praise.due to his diligence and research in 
so difficult a task, we cannot but regret that even this undertaking 
shoul@ have been carried out in a manner to make it useless to 
any but scholars, 

We must yield a full palm of praise to the labours of all the 
founders of this study in Europe,—men who have devoted their 
lives to the unravelling of the mysteries of the East. Great 
names are not wanting among the dead and the living to call forth 
“the admiration of their followers—Jones, Wilkins, Colebrooke, 
Wilson, Johnson, Williams, and many others among oursclves ; 
Schlegel, Lassen, and Windischmann,' in ‘Germany 3 Chézy, 
Burnouf, Langlois, and Deslongchamps, in France ; but we cannot 
refrain from regretting that all, or ncarly all, these distinguished 
men should have looked on their" pursuits as peculiar and exclusive, 
and retained their greatest discoveries for the small chosen circle 
of Orientalists ;—in short, that the external and less laborious 
world has as yet derived little bencfit from them. 

Though we may regret, we cannot, however, blame. Every 
study, be it of languages or of science, passes through the same 
tedious course. A few eccentric minds, fired with a burning 
thirst for knowledge, have set out with slight matcrials on an 
unbeaten track of discovery. ‘Their followers have modified and 
corrected the work of their masters, and have worked alike in 
their own confined sphere. 

But a period arrives in every study, when the labours of all 
ita scholars must be reduced to one united and harmonious whole ; 
when the bricks that one has baked, the mortar another has mixed, 
and the beams which athird has cut, must be brought together and 
arranged by the hand of the builder, in the form of Snother story 
added to the great ‘lower of Knowledge which may reach to the skies. 
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© Such a period, it scoms to me, has now arrived for the study 
, of the Indian Peninsula and its sacred tongue. Much has bern 
written, much hazarded, much even proved on particular branches 
and single topics ; and a demand is now made for some on¢ who, 
content to work on the foundation laid by others, will collect the 
broad features that reign through all and present them to the 
general reader. In such a capacity I now voluntecr; and if I be 
found, on test, to succeed but indifferently, some allowance may, I 
trust, be made for me, in the novelty and difficulty of the task, 

The method I have adopted is simple, and makes its results 
available at the same time for the student and the general reader. 
It is that of giving an ‘easy but literal translation of the best 
Sanskrit works, accompanicd by copious explanatory notes, and 
preceded by such an introduction on the subject-matter of the 
work, as shall make the translation intelligible and palatable to all 
who may read it, and spare the student the labour of scarching 
among remote and scattered heaps for the information he requires. 

If the choice ‘of a philosophical work, with which to commence, 
, should seem strange 9 some, I may be allowed to defend it ina 

few words. * 
In the first place, I must remind the objector that the choice 
is far from being unlimited, There are very few works in all the 
mase of Sanskrit prose and verse compositions which have not 
been already sufficiently treated by scholars of acknowledged 
authority, as to enable me to dispense with many tedious pre- 
liminarics; and till fewer, the style and language of which is 
sufficiently simple .for the student who’ is not far advanced. 
‘Again, of all the subjects treated in Indian literature, few seem 
to me so well adapted to the taste of the general reader as that 
of philosophy. While he would shrink from an investigation 
tof their religious ideas, through the thick maze of complicated 
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{ mythology. and symbolism which cnvelopes them, he will gladly 
; inquire what the Hindd mind has been capable of producing in 
: the clearer field of theoretical investigation. While its Science 
migh#interest those only who had pursued the same subjects with 
{ European and modern materials, its Philosophy seems to me to 
| offer something. of interest to every thinking mind. Their Drama, 
their Poetry, their Didactic Literature, were mostly devoid of the 
indispensable requisites ; and the only other work which was 
fully suited to tho same object was the well-known collection of 
instructive fables called Hitopadesha. When for a moment T 
hesitated between this and the present work, I was reminded that 
the ground of the former was already eccupied by the excellent 
English and German translations of Professors Johnson and Max 
* Miller, Lastly, the Bhagavad-Gité itsclf offers many advantages, 
Belonging to that school of Sinskrit philosophy which I think 
we must regard as the first upward flight o| Bit d, 
chackled hitherto by the tratinels of superstition, ighed 
down by the arrogant oppression of an all-powerful hierarchy, 
it adds to its theories the first ideas of that strange system which 
converted the multitudes of a vast region into the most rigid 
ascetics, and which reigns gloomily over the minds of so large a 
' portion of its population. In this respect it presents a strange 
« and complete picture of the Hindi character, and is therefore 
{ not without general interest. 

In the Introduction which follows will be found an, account 
of the poem entitled the Bhagavad-Gith and of fa subject- 
matter, It is here scarcely necessary to state more than that 

it is a philosophical poem,—not merely philosophical theories 
in Semin ean seal 8 poem in the fullest acceptation of 
» the word. It is an episode inserted in the great Sanskrit Epic 
called Mahébhérata—the Iliad of India,—which, if be not equal 
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to the great Epic of the West in the brilliancy and varicty of its 

colouring, and the music of its style, is not inferior to it in that 

masculine power which only rude uncivilized nations can 

produce. Its philosophy has been ranked under that most cncient 

school—the Sinkhya—which claims Kapila as its founder ; and 

under that branch of it, the Yoga, which is ascribed to another 

half-fabulous Bréhman, Patanjali. What those systems are, and 

how far it is justly ranked with them, is the subject of the ensuing 
introduction. 

: I must now speak of the forms in which the Bhagavad-Gité 
has been already mate public. It was first brought to light in 
that of o translation by the learned Oriental scholar, Sir Charles 
Wilkins, in the year 1785, and the translation was published in 
French by M. Parraud in Paris in 1787. Of the original 
translation we cannot speak with entire satisfaction. Doubtless, 
as a first attempt, and with the slight knowledge of Hindi 
philosophy then at hand, it is praiseworthy; but it is defective 
in being too little translated, All words that present the slightest 
difficulty of rendering into English are left untranslated, and 
nothing but a short and barely sufficient note added to explein 
them. In the French version this is not amended, and the meaning 

, of Wilkins rendered rather more obscure than clearer. The first 

} edition of the Sanskrit Text of the Bhagavad-Gité was published 
in Calcutta in 1808, edited by the Brahman Bébé-r4ma—editor, 
before and since, of many other standard Sanskrit works—and at 

{ the suggestion of the illustrious Colebrooke. The edition most 
generally used ia that of the celebrated August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel, published, with a very literal Latin translation and notes, 
at Bonn, in the year 1823; while, for a greatly improved and 
augmented édition, we have to thank his no less celebrated pupil 
Christian Lassen, who re-produced it at the same place in 1846. 


ee, 


Of the Latin translation which accompanies these editions, and 

which is used and appreciated by all Orientalists, I need only now 

say that it cannot be too highly praised: though perhaps it is to be 

regretted that in their zeal to correct the error into which their 

predceessor had fallon, both master and pupil have gone too far, 

and attempted go translate much that had better have been left 

alone. Lastly, we must name with the highest eulogy a most able 

Greek translation preparcd at Benares by the learned Greek 

Orientalist, Demetrios Galanos, with the assistance of the Brahman. 

Kandadarsa, and printed at Athens, with an introduction by M. 

Typaldus, in 1846. ‘This, it will be scen, is by far the best 

translation which exists, while the notes which accompany it are 

in overy respect invaluable: Bat I cannot conclude this notice 

without referring, as I do with the greatest pleasure, to a French 

translation, prepared some yclrs pust by one whosc name has 

been alrcady raised high in the estecin of the scholastic world by 

his cssays on the Saénkhya and Nydya systems of Hindi philo- 

sophy, M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, ‘This able production has been 

unfortunately prevented from appearing .at present, but with 

that frank and amiable generosity by which he is distinguished, , 
ite author has laid the manuscript entirely at my disposition. It, 
is on excellent free translation, following in most essential points ° 
that of Schlegel and Lassen, but preferable to it from its superior ‘ 
clearness and explicitness. 

Of these four translations the only one available to the general 
English reader was that of Wilkins, and even were “this still 
casily obtainable, it would be far from giving a clear idea of 
the work in question, and atill less of iss philosophy. The 
work of Schlegel and Lassen contains no account whatever of the 
philosophical ideas of the Bhagavad-Gité, nor is*any attempt 
made in their notes to explain the more obscure passages; while I 
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think it will be admitted that the student who knows little of 
Sanskrit philosophy, will often be as much puzzled to divine the 
meaning of the Latin translation, as of the original Sanskrit text. 
Lastly, the excellent work of M. Galanos is in Greek, which*would 
deter many from its perusal. : 

T cannot pretend that I have departed very materially from any 
of thesc translations in the more essential points ; it will be seen 
later in what details I may differ from each, and on what points I 
may claim the right of a fresh version. Yet it is not so much, be 
it well understood, the details of my translation which I seek to 
thrust before the public, but the popular form with which I have 
attempted to invest it., The Tntroduction presents a general view 
of the rise of philosophical idcas in India, and of the principal 
schools into which they distributed themselves. It then pat- 
ticularizes the Sankhya system, ‘and the Yoga and Karmayoga 
branches of it, and proceeds to a minute investigation of the 
doctrines contained in our poem. Lastly, it presents a Critical and 
Historical Review of the whole work. Jn the Translation itself, I 
have attempted to pressrve, if not the order of the words, at least 
that of the sense of the original, and while making it so literal that 
the beginner may employ it as a key to the text, have endeavoured 
to render it sufficiently English, for the general reader not to be 
turned back by its peculiarities. The Notes have been placed at the 
foot of cach page that the sense of eyery obscure ward or passage 
may be grasped at once, und long explanations are given wherever 
they.are roquired. Lastly, an Index of Proper Names contains all 
that I have been able to gather on the subject, and is much more 
extended than that of Lassen, 

The task has not been an casy onc, and I leave it to the reader 
to judge if F have ‘performed it suitably. I can only say that it 
was not undertaken without the countenance of onc whom I am 
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proud to be able to call my friend and preceptor, and who is justly 
causidered as the first of living Orientalists, Horace Hayman 
Wilson, and with that I courageously face criti¢ism. 

T cannot refrain, ere I conclude, from paying some slight 
tribute to the liberality of those among whom I write this. During 
the last year I have continually enjoyed the friendship and assist- 
ance of some of the most illustrious savans of France ; and, indeed, 
to their generosity and aid it is owing that I have been cnabled to 
complete the attempt which I now submit to the public. 


J. COCKBURN ‘THOMSON. 
Paris, 1855. sf “s 
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ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE tHLNDUS. 


PART L 
ON THE ORIGIN OF PHILOSOMHICM, JDRAS IN INIA. 


“When we strive to furnish a definition vf the meaning of the word 
“Philosophy,” wo are startled ut thé difficulty of the task. We are met by 
one of those many ubstract ideas which cannot be handled, or reduced 
within the narrow cirele which a detiuition requires; one of thowe yague\ 
expansive concuptions which belong only to a high state of civilization. — 
and which if they cxisted at all in the mind of the past did so as mysteries 
only, and found no words by means of which fey might be vulgarised 
for tho usc of a licentious world. Tho word ‘philosophy’ hus a tar 
narrower and botter defined moaning in the distaut just, in the rude 
methodical school-days of munkind, than in the present age. And this 
meaning is sufficiently demonstrated in its very etymology, to which we 
aro compelled to have revourse. * 

There are few countries, among all thut can boast a litergteye, where 
philosophy hus developed itself clearly, independently, snd, so to speak, 
[pontoons and demanded fur itself a name. Pevhaps Cirecoe and India 
ey bo considorad us the ouly two such, wid the philosophies of other 
{natiogs may bo looked upon, cither as the offspring of these, or asa xpecicy : 
at religious mysticism. Under the former we may rank Nl the mode mt 
European schools: wder the Tntter the great sys 





ms of China, Persia. 
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Syria, und Egypt. tn India and Greece, thon, the names for philosophy 
have the samo meauing—‘the dosire, for knowledge’—qirooodia 
and jijndsi; and in them wo find a true definition of its origin and 
original form. It is the dawning consciousness of the power of gihe in- 
telloct, which, blushing at its ignorance and its blind belief, urges tho 
search after hidden ond unknown truth through the immediate channels 
of internal investigation, rather than the suror but fnore tedious path of 
established science. 

The birth of Philosophy is an era in the annals of every poople; and the 
enquiry as to tho causes of its origin is inscparable from the investigation. 
of their religious and social history. ‘{hus the history of most nations is 
divisible into three great periods, which serve alike for their religious 
and social peculiarities; 1st. The age of Barbarism; 2nd. The ago of 
Mysticism ; 3rd. Tho age of Investigation. Let us examine thoso briefly. 

1st. The age of Barbarism. Whon man went forth from Ararat 
and spread himeclt over the face of tho carth, littlo was loft him but in; 
stinet and gonscience. Instinct prompted sclf-proservation, and this aguin 
suggested invention. Hence the origin of uscful arts. According to tho 
nature of the climate, and the soil to which he wandered, he becamo 
husbandman or shepherd. Choice would send him to the pleasunt district 
which could be tilled, nolessity drive him to the mountain, or the wild 
plain, whero cattle would yicld him cqual support. But in cither case he 
was dependent on nature. If a husbandman, carth afforded him grain, 
which he laid in her bosom, and left, os it were, to hor to foster; while, 
when the grain sprung up, sun, rain, and air, us he soon discovered, wore 
necessary fur its growth. If a herdsman, his flock no leswroquired water 
to drink pnd warmth to cheer thom ; and the air or wind could counteract 
the excesses of both, could coo] the heat of the one, and dry the land 
twhon dolugod by the ether. Thus he felt hisdependence. Sun, wind, and 
{rain, wero nocoseary for his happinos, and even for his support; but they 
‘wore above his control, and seemed to favour bim at their own will. He 
{elt that thoy4vere his superiors, and their spontancous action suggested 
the iden of their personality. ‘The cloments and the common phenomena 
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wore deified. But how to propitiate them, how to make the clonds rain, 
the sun shine, the wind blow; when his crops, his herds, or himself 
required it? If his fellow-man were to be conciliated, and won to perform 
some ag of favour, tho request must bo preceded with the indulgence of 
: some wish of the other's, a gift must be offered. A gift, therefore, should 
“bo offered to the clements, and, forsooth, the best thet might be. Hence 
“the origin of sccrifWe. But if the gift were wanting, instinct had 
already taught him the power of flattery, and hence the origin of hymns 
jof praise. Prayer naturally followed these, and we have thus a complete 
“system of Hlement-worship. But while this was the work of instinct,, 
conscience was not quite forgotten, though man's natural ‘selfishness had 
led him to put it aside. Comcionge taught him ,that there was some 
unseen, unknown, Almighty Being ingmd out’ véthe world. Some one to 
orgate ‘hinisolf, somo onc to ercato the world uround. Nome one ta bring 
death, and to reccivo him after death, and accordingly the notion of a 
Supremo Being took root deep in tite mind, though always with mystery 
and uncertainty. This, then, constitutes tho religion of thy Berburian age 
of most nations, und to this may the most complicated mythvlogy, the 
moxt superstitious mysticism of utter ages be redueod—the worship of the 
elements, aud the idea of a Supreme Being. 
2ni. ‘The age of Mysticism. But as civilizuMon progressed, when the 
city roso from the village, and arts bevame more und more polished, the 
elements, which had been ull in ull to the rude countrymen, were useless 
, to the civilian. Lyery calling had now its patron, which, were he an 
clement, an historical pertounge, or mercly an abstract idea, wax cqually 
doified. Sclf-interest demanded 0 supernatural guardian for cach man's 
voontion, ‘Tho soldier must huve a god of war, tho sailor pasopifics and 
propitiates the storm and the waves, the woodman cannot bo alone in the 
hugo forest rustling around him, and peoples it with eylvan beings. Hence 
the origin of Polytheism and Hero-worship. But the dawn of civilization - 
‘ig also the age of poctry. It is not till man is severed from nature, that 
“he loves and learns to imitute her, to dream of hor, and Picturo her in 
glowing colours. The rustic may mingle rude verses in his village dance, 
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and the savage warrior chant ficree couplets of war, but though these will 

‘possess # physical and majestic power, they will not be that poetry which. 

touches the heart with its softuess, and inflames it with its fancies, The 

tre birth of poctry dates in every country from the first dawn of ised 

life. And this pootry exercises a powerful influence on the religion of the 

people, Tt scizes greedily on all that is ideal; all, too, thet is ancient, 

‘Tradition has an untold charm for it, aud it blindly Sbocives the errors of 
tho past, for tho mere suke of their antiquity. ‘Thus the idea of a great in-" 
visible Supreme Beiug comes prominently forward, and the worship of the 

elements, no longer the simple, selfish, but necessary faith of the shepherd - 
and husbandman, is incorporated with this spiritual idea, and they them-’ 
selves invested with mystic personality. ence we find in so many countries 

the notion of a Trinity imsUnity, superior to all deitics; und even whero 

this distinct notion is wanting, as perhaps in tho western mythology, fho 

clements have still lent theif charicter to the chief of gods. Jupiter has 

Vecome at once the giver of life antl waruith, the lonl of thunder and 

of rain. ‘ . 

Lut the idea of a deity once removed from the visible to the invisible 
—from tho wetual to the ideul—poetry—imngination—dovs the rest. A 
complete theogony and a world of gods is noon established. Man’s relation 
to the euperhuman world is uow, too, placed on a difforent bunis, Whore 
before the gods were propitiated with an express sclfish interest, they now 
claim worship as their due, and promise littlo in return. Something, 
however, must be promisod, or their worship would soon fall into disuse 
and contempt; snd the reward offered is an equally ideal onc, that off 
happiness after death. But the hope of an uncertain ‘future is not ai 
sufficiontecncouragement; some punishment must bo added to frighten man 
into the worship of the ideal and invisible; and the punishment is misery 
hereafter. These inventions, which follow in a natural course upon the 
worship of ideal deitics, are supported and developed by tho priesthood, a 
class which has arisen in every country at a very early period, from the 
practice of pdlforming snuifices by proxy to the elements and primitivo 
deities; and who, when once established, lose no means of keeping the 
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teligion they administer cver before the minds of ita followers. Hence 
thy first idoos of right and wrong, future punishment and reward; and 
hence too the first dawning notion of the immortality of the soul. In 
manneg, thon, this is the age of earl ly ci ion and commere, of the 
ostabliahment of government, and the administration of j ‘justice; inliteraturo, 
it is the age of the Lyric and Epic; in ideas, the age of superstition and 
mythology, of thc establishment of a religion and a priesthood, of in- 
vention and imagination. 

But a faith of such fictitious origin as that of Polythcism conld not 
Jong maintain its hold on thinking minds, at a period when man discovered 
that he could roason as well as imagine; that, in short, he was gifted 
with intellect, The priesthood might impose their invented cosmogonies 
and jegiona of gods and demigogs on g timid populace, who dared not risk 

; their crop or their cow for the sake of truth; but men were found towards 

i the end of this period, who wore not only willing but determined to think, 
,and throwing the whole constitutio of religion into The abyss of doubt, 
to hazard even futurity for the liberty of thought. 

Srdly. ‘The Ago of Investigati The consciousness of mental power 
and the desiro of knowledge were disgusted at the corrupt thoology thrust 
upon the mind by a now tyrannical and all-powerful hierarchy, nud com- 
mon ronse began {0 triumph over superstition. Sut the doubt which had 
ben cast on tho fictions of the priesthood, went no further. In no country 
has early philosophy been sceptical: none among the first thinkers have 
sought to deny the existence of what is obvious to the eonses, or of those 

. sonics themselves. Nay, on the other hand, conscionce has developed 
itself; and tho»inquirer has beon the first to establish the existence, and 
even the immortality, of the soul. ‘The existonce of sclf and pf the world 
has been taken for granted, and tho questian has been, ““ Why, and how 
do 1,—does this world, exist?” “How long do we exist, and what do wo 
beoome when we apparently cease to cxist?” Tho nature of the soul 
and of the universe rather than that of God, has been the topic of early 
philosophy. Tho sunl afforded a freer field for investigatica, unshackled 
as it was by the work of preceding ages. But when the nature of the 
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gods was proposed to the enquirer, he generally accepted much from the 
established religion ; the deities were left alone in their places, nor were 
their various attributes disputed. But their glory had departed from 
| thom, A still higher boing walked over their heads: the Great Ugknown 
\ was higher than they, because more spiritual, lcss defined, and more 
‘ absolute in his sovereignty. Thus, at least, was it with Socrates and 
Kapila. Both of them left their country’s gods in their places, but both of 
thom brought forward a new ideal deity to rob them of their divinity— 
Socrates hia Unknown One, and Kapila his Pantheistic Soul, 
{ ‘This, however, could not last. Al men were not such spiritualista aa 
5 the first thinkers, and man demanded some more palpablo notions of the 
\ deity whom he was asked to acknowledge. From this arose the attempt 
to reconcile philosophy and tho cafablishod faith, and consequently the 
Age of Investigation has generally concluded with one of controversy, and 
schools of philosophy and eécts of belicf have divided the world between 
thom. 
{ We have thus ecen the history of the mind of every nation divided into 
three periods, the Barbaric or physical—the period of conscience and 
instinct; the Mystic, superstitious, ond mythological period—that of 
downing civilization and Idealiem; and the Intellectual period—that 
of enquiry and light. We do not for a moment suppose that every nation 
of the earth has passed through these periods of development. Far from 
it. Had such been the case, we should have had fifty times the actual 
number of national philosophies. Both internal and extornal circumatanovs 
have occurred to obstruct and often annihilate the development of a race, 
‘Thue the Britons wore conquered by the Romans at a peried of barbarism. 
« The Slayonig races are stil] lingering in the second period. Ngypt had 
| never power to rise, from mysticiam—which tyk such firm root along the 
| borders of the Nilo—to the light of philosophy; and the Hebrew people is an 
| exception to the whole theory, since they, and they only, have boen favoured 
at all times with direct revelations of the Truth. 
i But of ah nations which have had time and opportunity to work out 
: their own civilization, none affords so excclicnt an example of what haa 


_ 
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beon just shown as the Aryan or Hindd race. For at least twenty 
centuries they were undisturbed possessors of the same seat, in a climate 
which wan itaelf opposed to internal revolution, and with a character that, 
more than any in tho world, favoured the progress of thought. When wo' 
speak of the Aryan race, we must not of courso consider them as the 
aborigines of India. There seems little doubt that, at a period not long 
anterior to tho iso of the Vedic hymns, they were a reco of simple 
cowherds who enterod the Peninsula at tho north-west corner, and long 
dwelt on the banks of the Scinde ere they penetrated into tho interior. 
‘Whatever the aborigines were, one thing would at least seem clear, that 
the new race borrowed little from them, save perhaps a few goncric 
names. But if tho people they subdued or drove out had no influence on 
tho character of tho conqucrors, the latter wore ot cqually froo from tht 
of the climate, and a great differenco of character can be remarked be- 
tween the Kpics that wore sung in the Panfib and the Drama that wus 
aotod on the banks of the (ianges. * 
In the Vedas we can trace with case the period of barbarism,' tho 
nomad hordaman life, and the worship of the elements. In the Vedic 
period only four olcmonts are knowz, or at least only four are personified, 
fire, water, air and varth. But the fourth, neither in India nor elsewhere, 
has been doified at an early epoch, and the reaso# is obvious. The worship 
of the clements is a sclfizh one. Sun, rain, and wind could administer, as 
they thought, voluntarily to the wauts of man; but the earth wes under 
man’s own control, he could plough or dig it, and it yiclded fruit; he 
vould leave it alone, and it did not act spontaneously. Again, the other 
three had something unknown and unapproachable about them; the earth, 
however, was man’s own, and he could not worship the grogn¢ bencath 
hia feet. Thus we find three elements deified in the Vodas, tire, water, air, 


1 Ido not mean by this thet the Vodas, as writings, and bs we possess them, belong 
to tho age of Barbarian, Volytheism and Mysticism havo ulroady impregnated thos: 
ancieut hymns. 1 must, however, bo remembered hut oldor songs, belonging to a 

1 simpler oge, woro handed down, and here i with the more Totent once, und it 
is umong these that we find marked traces of - Worship. 
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or in their more common forms of sun, rain, and wind, and the chict | of 
these is naturally the sun. The consciousncas of a single Supreme coe. 
Creator and Guardian of tho world, was then bronght into play; and to 
“Jnvost the idea with a palpable form, the chief of the triad, the oun, wos 
” identified with it. Hence we find in the Vedas, hymns which attribute to 
_ tbe sun all the qualities of a Supreme Being, omnipresonce, omnipotence, 
the oversight and care of mankind, and a hundred more: Thus tho idea of 
one God wea establishod by the side of that of a Trinity, atid in come 
dogree connected with it. 

Meanwhile, however, the phenomena of naturo found first wondercrs, 
and afterwards worshippers; or rather they received the respect, without 
the position of Gods. The thandercloud was personified in Indra, and as 
he was the most terribte gnd least egmprehended, ho soon became tho chief’ 
of the deities. Earthly fire and earthly water were distinguished from 
sun and rain, and Agni, Varuna, and oven Véyu (the wind) were ranged 
umong the demigods. But once the kabit of deification established, and it 
extended in every direction ; the carth, the air, the water, and the upper 
rogions of the clouds were peopled by tho superstitious with beings 
favourable or obnoxious to mankind; Gandharvas, tho musicians, and 
Apserasas, the beautiful nymphs, of heaven, on the one hand: Daityua, 
demons and giants; Rak(hasas, evil sprites ; and many more, on the other. 

To this second period morvover must be assigned the strange institution 
of Caste; which, in its perfection, if not in its first idea, may bo said to 
belong exclusively to India. Its origin is to be traced, first to the soparation 
of the conquered aborigines from their conquerors, and noxt to the power of 

iosthood. In an oxamination of the four castes, Brébmune or pricsta, 
Kphatriyas 0 or warriors, Vaishyas or artizans, and Shidras or slaves; we find 
that the thive first are united, and sevorod *yidely from the last, by tho 
priviloge of invostityre with the Brihmanical thread at yours of maturity, 
which soome to indicatg that they ell ranked among the conquerors; while the 
wretched Shidra, who claimed no right to such a privilege, was undoubtedly 
.the converted but ouslaved native. Meanwhile the priosthood, as is overy- 
where the case, boing the eluss to whom Jearning ef every kind wus confined, 
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folt and arwerted their mental superiority ; and drawing themselvos apart, 
soured their right by making it a crime unpardonable in this or the next life, 
ito killa Bréhman. The distinction, lastly, between the knight and the 
“artizang is but a natural one, which has sprung up in every land and every 
ago. Thus the institution of Caste, so favourable to the supremacy of tho 
hierarchy and the pride of the nobility, gained ground, till a divine origin 
and supreme laws were arrogantly claimed for it, and the Vaishya and 
Shridra did not dare to rebel. But this very institntion—established so 
firmly, and strengthened by every artifice of the priesthood, supported as 
thoy were by warriors and monarchs—was well nigh the causo of its 
own ruin. ‘Five bundred years before Christ a social and religious 
revolution took place in India, which only failed because it was premature, 
but which neverthcloss could gend its doctrints ever the whole earth, and 
gain a hold, which it has since kept, over nearly a third of the in-- 
habitants of the entire globe. We have said that learning was venterod 
in the Brihmans. It was their prodwsion, ax war and kingship were that 
of the Kshatriya. The Brahman was therefore the first in whom tho 
light of reason disporacd the cloud of superstition. Tho Brihman was the 
first to doubt the truth of the faith he upheld and administerod to passive 
multitudes. The Brihman was tho first philosopher: Kapila, Patanjali, 
the Vyéss, Jaimini, Gautama and Kanada, the folnders of the philosophic 
schools of India, were all Brihmans. Poots, astronomers, grammarians, 
Tousicians and physicians, belonged to the same caste. 

But ifthe light shono among tho Brihmuns, they were sensible enough 
to hide it beneath o bushel, and their policy was that of the priesthood of 
popory, to kecpethe people always in the durk, The schvols that listened 
to the doctrines of Kapila and Patanjali wero but small knots, of, studious 
Brihmans, and it was only when controversy broke in, that the fever of 


23 tthe ee Buddha 51, 543, or 646, B.C, ‘This however is by no moans a 
certainty, ‘The King Kanishka ur Kauerki is stid to have flourished exactly 400 years 
ier Hd is of his monarch dcteratine is dat 40, Dt as making 

tute of addha 3a Bt Hera fall arosuue of ray ua the subject, wer 
Weloe' ! Vorlesme aber Sanskeitis le Litteratur-Grschishte, 
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sectarianism was communicated to the people. Then was the power of 
the priesthood shaken, then was its infallibility declared  falscheod, 
when it could not agree in the teneta it taught: and, when nothing 
but the spark was wanting to ect the whole in a blaze, Buddha cane from | 
the fur wost—a prophet of liberty appeared to preach the divine doctrines } 
of equality and independence, and the people rose in a mass against their! 
oppressors. But the foresight of the Bréhmans had‘ been judiciously “ 
employed. They had bound the strength of the uation firmly to their’ 
side. The Kehatriya had beon taught that all his interests were with the 
priesthood, and opposod to the artizan and the merchant; and Buddhism, 
which flourished for a while, was at Iength driven by arms to seek a long 
home in China, in Ceylon, and in Thibet, and cvon to impregnate early 
Christianity with some of ifs forma, if not of its doctrines. 

We have dwelt long on this Buddhist revolution, because we look on it 
as a visible manifestation oft Hindi Philosophy. Jt is, on the one hand, 
4 social, on tho other, rather a philosdphic than a rcligious revolution, and 
Inte studics have demonstrated that the doctrines of Buddha were, one and 
all, those of Kapilu, the founder of the Sinkhya school. Nor can we con- 
sider the lutter to be very long anterior to the former. Whether Buddha 
be placed in the sixth or the fourth century before Christ, the rise of 
Philosophical ideas canndt date much before the seventh contury. Tho 
Aryons can scarcely havo cstablished thomsclves in the north and contre 
of India long before tho ninth or tenth centaries before Vhrist. The 
system of castes had then fo be established, the character of the wholo 
nation had to change gradually, through the effect of the climate; from the 
hardy activity of the Doab, to the contemplative routine of the Ganges : the 
dingust tp life, the great secrot of the first ideas of Hindi Philosophy, had 
to be induced and fixed by a steady change, wrought by the climate and 
geographical peculiazitics of the new country; ere the Brahman even, 


2 Such for instance are the institutions uf monastic and conventuul Fife, the retieemont 
from the world cud self-turture of hermits, tho usc of bells for churehes, of rosario, of 
pictures and rolics of saints; und ramy other other customs, the origin of which is 
Pificnt to account for im nny other manner. 
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supported os he was by tithes, and furing on the fat of the Innd, without 
Inbgur and with nothing but the mind to sct in motion; could find it 
necessary to seck consulation in a hidden and uncertain future. 

To thie diegust to life must we therefore uttributo the first blooming 
of contomplation in India, the first philosophical ideas; and when we say 
that the Sankhya rystem must be regarded as the carlicet devolopment 
of such ideas ; and Kapila considered not only the founder of that school, 
but the originator of all Indian philosophy; we must be understood to 
speak of those ideas reduced to a system. Singly, they must have had 
an earlier origin and much speculation, much demonstration even, must 
have preveded Kapila. The very regularity, simplicity, cleurness, and 
deoisivencss of his arrangement militate forcibly againgt the supposition that 
any man should have discovered, worked out, tad perfected such a system, 
without any groundwork to build upon. We might us well believe 
Euclid to have been the curlivst mathematician, as thut Kapila was the 
first philosopher. Ho is, however, the first of whom we have any truces, 
and it will therefore be our object to delineate, as corrcetly as possible, 
tho rise and development of those ideus which he borrowed from his 
predocessors, 

‘The first great tenet which Indian philosophers established, if we may 
Not suy discovered, was the individual but conrected existence of suuly, 
‘That man, endowed with a consciousness of his own existence, with the 
power of reflection, and the thirst for knowledge through internal investi- 
gation, should feel convinecd, in the very outset, that there existed thut 
within him which was neither matter nor mind, which wus eternal and 
superior to matter, is only natural: but that, knowing that cach man was 
more or less like himsclf, and therefore gifted with a like soul; he should 
perceive any original connection between his own soul und his neigh- 
dour’, and scek a common origin for them; is not sonsequent on mero 
contomplation. Some existing belict’ must have aided the carlier phi- 
losophers in arriving at this conclusion; und this we believe to have 
, been motempeychosis or the transmigration souls. Ms this belief! 
constitutes the basis of all Iniian phildsophy, it may be well to give | 
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J some account of it. Undoubtedly it is tho most novel and original idea 
ever started in any age or conntry; undoubtedly, too, the place of its 

+ invention is India, and India only; and tho age—that period immediately 

: proceding the rise of what aro properly called philosophical idess, and. 
immediately following the reduction of polytheiam to a system. Greceo” 
owes it to Pythagoras, Pythagoras had it in person cithor from Egypt or 
India. Egypt received it from India with her Osiris dnd Isis, with her « 
-eargoes of apes, parrots, and gold. In India it originated ; and—though 
Voltaire would attribute it to the prohibition, necessitated by the climate, 
against killing certain animals, and the reverenee thence attached to them, 
from which they were supposed to possess souls like man; and though 
St. Hilaire would discover its origin in the absence of any foeling of 
individual personality and ‘spirituality, arising from the scusuality of the 

} Indian disposition, —TI cannot but think that it is to be traced to nothing 

" moro nor less than the polytheism which preceded it. We have already 
‘shown how the elements wore personiiicd. Other personifications followed 
quickly upon these; but what did these porsonifications amount to? In 
the most mystic periods of the mythological age, those elementa, theac 
natural phenomens, these beings which peopled space, were undoubtedly 
believed to possess bodies more or less like those of men ; but this did not 
constitute their personfication: it was not by those invisible bodien , 
alone that they could witness, judge of, and intorforo in the affairs of ‘ 
men; they must have possessed more than a mere corporeal likencss to 
mon in order to do this, they must have had minds to discriminate and , 
wills to apply; and this will constitutes, ih tho carlicst ideas, the soul 
itself, Tho dcities, then, possessod an individual personality lik that of 
man. JRut,the system of deification had gone still further. Admiration 
had given heroes an apotheosis; and, in th meanwhile, the life of the . 
jangle, and the love of, and necessity for, the chase, had renderod the Indian 
more intimate with the inferior onimals than any other racc. He had learnt 
to descry several of the attributes of man in each of the wild beasts with 
whieh ho haf te deal. The ape had afforded him a most striking instance ‘ 
of this; and from India do we thus derive these many fables which attribute 
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, human thoughts and human voices to quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles.’ 
: Thus gods, animals, and even elements and natural phenomena, were, } 
{80 to speak, humanized; while, on the other hand, men and beasts were 
sdeified; and hence the recognition of like souls in all three classes of 
‘beings. But the likenoss of these souls to onc another would immediately 
give rise to the idea that the same souls passed through certain grades of 
* bodies, from anitnals to man, from man to gods. This idea once im- 
planted, the belief in the eternity of the soul would immediately ensue, 
since it would be seon that in passing from one body to another, the body 
it quitted died, whereas the soul died not, and this idea would be repeated 
ito infinity. The eternity of the soul once established, 4 ccrtain number of 
‘individual souls would be supposed to exist and to have existed from the 
creation of matter, which they ocupy, gnd thus'a,common origin would have 
‘Deon casily assorted for them. ‘This common origin was Spirit, which was 
later only identified with the Supreme Being; and since the individual 
souls emanated from it, thoy must tiso, at the dissolation of matter, be 
re-absorbed into it. It therefore exists, and continues to exist, and keeps up, 
its connection to a certain degree with the souls which have emanated from it.. 
Thus, then, we have the first tenct of philosophy, the individual exist- 
ence und connection of souls, with which are connected the eternity of the 
sonl and its transmigrations. The diegust to this lite, the certainty of ite 
repetition by means of those transmigrations, the knowledge of the eternity 
of the soul, and of the existence of a spiritual essence, into which i it 
{ would eventually be re-absorbed, now induced men to ask how this re-{ 
\ absorption might be hastened, and transmigration thus avoided. The 
‘‘qnswer was both natural and noble—Knowledge. The grades through) 
‘Which the soul had beon traced, from reptile to beast, from yeas to man, 








«1 Te in worthy notice that those animals chiefly are introduccd in these fables 
wrth whith the nda wae tase intimately uequainted—domystic animals and the larger 
Weaste of the forest, (fab aad imsoota appeuriug but a ar ‘The characters given to 
eeeh the good-natired goli ey of cepa the banitious stpidty of the am, 
the invidious pa Fives ‘acta, Pulophy of ad the fey 
of the ape, of the carly tape to affirm # session of souls, endowed 
swith the some pe pevulinritice as thoee of man. 
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* from man to inferior deity, from inferior to superior deity :—when the 
. soul had reached this point, it was at the utmost limit of material bodigs : 
what was beyond? The essence of spirit, into which it was to be event- 
"ually re-absorbed. How then could this point bo gained withgut tho \ 
long process of transmigrating from body to body? Of course, by render- 
ing the soul as much as possible like thnt of the superior deity. And in/ 
whut did his superiority consist? The superiority of'man over beasts! 
was that of his mind, his knowledge; that of the gods over man would bei 
the same; and it wus therefore knowledge which made perfect, and Lpertie 
tion, which emancipated tho soul from mutter. ‘This euperior knowlodge,/ 
d the outlier philosophors, is philosophy iteclf aoquired by contemplation, 
The next greut tenet established by the curly Aryan philosophers was 
tho individual existence ,and connpetion of materiol bodies, This, of 
course, resulted frum perception and reflection, a vory little of which 
showed them that when ashody of any kind lost its individuality,” it 
decomposed and yielded up cach oft its elementary parts to those other 
combinations of elements which were ready to receive them. tut though 
they were fly convinced that each body of matter was composod of 
elemoutury parts, they did not recognize the fact that these clementary 
parts re-appeared in other bodics, aftor the decomposition of the first, and 
they consequently attribited the apparent disappearance of these elements 
to reabsorption in u new principle, which Kapila was probably tho first 
to systomatize, and which we shall have occasion to describo later. It is 
now suftivient to say thut it was to matter what the essence of spirit was 
to tho individual soul. From it the elementary purts emanated, and into 
it they wore uguin absorbed. . 

Thus, in the carliest ages of investigation, was the greut question, 
“What am £?? answered in its psychological, and physiological pointa of 
viow; and in all this, iuqniry, not doubt, was the impulse. ‘Tho existenco 
of the soul was first ¢stablished, and consciousness was the means em- 
ployed. ‘From this fuct wos doduced the existence of spirit. Again, the 
existence of matter was received as a thing of course, and perception was 
here the instrument of investigation. From the existence of matter, that 
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of a material essenco was deduced by a like process. In both these 
doductions, inferonce had to supply the place which Revelation on the one ' 
hand, and science on the other, occupy in Christian philosophy. But it 

for a later age, it romained for Kapila to draw tho line accurately 
between matter and soul, soul and spirit, a.1d to reducé to a regular systom 
their respective developmenta. 

But a loftier Question was soon to be proposcd, and doubt was soon to 
replace investigation. This question was ‘Why do I exist? Why docs 
mattor oxist?’ ‘I grant,’ said the onquircr, ‘that matter and soul, that 
‘spirit and material oseanco, oxist undor tho givon conditions; I feel the 
same disgust to life, and I am convinecd that there is a future of some 
kind; that, when my body is cxhausted by age and @incaso, my soul tquits 
it, but still exists. I have porfoct copfidence’ ja the gradea of transmi- 
gration you put before me; I believe that I shall be a deity, and that 1 
have been an animal; I can judge for myself that one mich state of 
existence is better than another, ahd since all aro more or loss bad, 2 
admit that the only real state of happiness for my soul, will be liberation 
from material existence of overy kind, and rc-absorption into the spiritual 
casonce. But what is the reason of this existence, what is that which 
condemns me to what I loathe; to what can we ascribe this rogular 
organization of spirit and matter? 1 know the Jot, 1 wish to know the 
why. Tt was this question which first divided philosuphers, As Jong us 
investigation was confinod to perception, to inferenco drawn from percep- 
tion, and lastly to {tevelation, the final resource when these two failed, 
philosophors had boen united. But this was a question of speculation, 
and as such nmny views might be maintained of it according to each 
mun’s ideas rather than his belicf. 
~ “At this period of enquiry, Kapila stood up, not however fosnswar, bu 
rathor to evade the quostion. He had turned his attention rather to tho 
physiological than to the psychological view ofstho universe, and ho 
became, without un cffort, materialist. Perception and inference had 
taught him a systom for matter, which removed the utessity of' the, 
existence of a Croator. He had inferred the existence of a material essence, 
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and the regular emanation of all matter from if, and its re-absorption into 
it. One thing only was wanting, the will to decree thie emanation iad 
this re-absorption. This will he gave to tho material essence, and this, 
under the name of Prakriti, or nature, became the plastic principle, ps 
to acertain degrec, the deity of his system. At the same time he did m 
deny the superiority of spirit, and the inferiority of matter. He tacitl 
admitted the spiritual essence sido by side with Prakfiti, the material 
essence; and the connection of soul—the emanation from the one, with 
body,—the emanation from the other; but he wont no further. Had he 
given to that spiritual essence the will which he gave to Prakriti, acknow-: 
ledging, as he did, the superiority of spirit, he would have dubbed it a: 
; deity—a supreme being, the efficient, though not the matarial, cause of the: 
' existence both of soul and ‘matter. But this was a point of ypeculstion 
“Deyond the limits of his ficld of enquiry. Kapila is silent on this point, 
and his silence has acquired ¢or him the name of atheist /nirtshtoara). 

‘The question of ‘why?’ was now taken up, and while Kapila, followed 
by minds tho most romarkable in India, if not in the whole ancient world, 
formed 4 echoul which laid the basis of Buddhism, ahd through it, was 
destined hereafter to influence the minds of a third part of the human 
race; another school arose, scarccly less atheist indced to our ideas, but theist 
compared with what hud {gone before. Of this school wo have no actual. 
remains, but its existence cannot be doubted from that of the two schdols 
which grow out of it, namely, Patanjali's, and that of the Bhagavad-Gité. 
This school wo may denominate the Theistic (sshwara) Sinkhys. It 
reeived from Kapila all but the concession of will to Prakriti, the material’ 
essence. Its great addition was tho asscrtion of the ecxistence of & 
Supreme Being. This idea was not a new one, it was no invention, but 
‘simply a revival. We have already seen that it existed in the worship of 
the eloments, but whether it were there tho remains of a tradition handed 
down from Ararat, or the pure detection of conscience, is of no importance 
here. It is sufficient to know that it was not entirely lost sight of in the 
age of superstition and polytheism which followed, and that it was now 
again brought forward to solve the doubt which rose, as speculation 
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“advanced upon investigetion. But the Supreme Being of early philosophy | 
was the necessary result of Kapila’s system. Will was denied to the | 
material, and conceded to the spiritual essence. The latter was de‘fied, * 

and the material ossence was then in a mystic manner made a portion of ; 
this deity. In short all existence was referred to the existence of this i 
Being, all action to his will. His will it was which cansed souls to - 
emanate from himbelf, and which, working on the material portion of bim- { 
self, caused matter to emanate from the material essence. Thus the j 
position which Kapila had demanded for Prakriti, the material essence, was 
not refused to it. It was still deified in being made a portion of the 
Deity himself; but volition, and that only, was denied it ‘The why was 
now explained. It was the will of the Supreme Being that he himself ' 
should ‘undergo this development into igdividudt soul and organised matter. | 
Tt was his will that evil should cxist beside good, which alone existed i in 
him; and that the soul, placed in a body the lowest in the scale, should 

_ gradually ascond till it reached thtt of man. To man alone was the 
choice between good and evil grantod, to him alone was it possible to 
effect his emancipation from material life, by the same means which Kapilu 

"had set forward—perfection through knowledgo ; or by the neglect of this 
means, to rise in fhe scale of material bodies by obedience to the established ; 

{ religion, or to sink by neglect of both. fd 

& ‘Thus a new school was formed which secmed to satisfy doubt, and was 
tho more attractive to the Hindd mind, since it offered it a mystery on 
which to contomplate, and a theory to be worked out according to fancy. 
14 was a more pliublo, a more acceptable, a more tangible system than that of 
Kapila; and while the latter, careless of the future, and sccking truth in the 
explanation of the present, guined admirers und followers anon, the less 
selfigh, the more couragcous, and the higher class of minds; the Theistic 
Sankhya found many to espouse ita cause among those secondary intellects 
which a fear of the future urged to demand some palpable object of 

_ worship. These followers, however, were not men of the first class of 

\ intelligence, and we have consoquently no writings left bp them, while 
those of the ashools which were grafted on the pure Theistic Sinkhya were 
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| the productions of later ages, and the works of Brahmans, who vould not 

: forget their office of preceptor in their love of philosophy. Their systems 
are so closcly connected with the history of the changes of the Indiun 
mind, that we shall devote the next section to the attempt to donypnstrate 
the causes that give rise to their formation, and the controversies which, 
ensuing on their promulgation, were the origin of the foundation of the 
other g0-called schools of Indian Philosophy. 
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PART II. 
ON TITE SCHOOLS OF TXDIAN PILILOSOPTIY. 


The schools of which we have reecived actual remains ave considered 
by the FLindés themselves as aix itv number, in the following order :-— 
1, Tho Atheisticul /nirtehewra/ Siukhya,*attributed tu Kapila, 
2. The Yoga Schools of Patanjali and the Bhugavad-Giti. 
8. The Pirva-Mimansi, attributed to Juifiini. 
4, The Vedinta or Uttara-Mimiined, to the Vyist, Krishna 
Dwaipéyena. 
5. The Nyayn, of Gautama. 
6. The Vaisheshika, of Kanida, 
Our own arrangement would differ xomewhat from that of tho natives. 
We would reject the Parvu-Minénsi eatirely from the list. As will 
“Ttébwards be scen, when we como to speak of it, this work is not a treative 
on Philosophy, but a mystical, superstitious, Brihmanicul eway on tho 
Vodus, to cull which Vhilosoplty would be to insult the schools which 
properly bear thut title. Wo would also supply that school mentioned in 
tho last part of the preceding section, of which, it is true, we have no 
actual remains, but which must necesurily have preceded ghe Yoga of 
Putanjali and the Bhagavad-(iiti. Our list would then stand us follows, 
as far as is possible, in chronological order :— 
1, ‘The Atheistical Sinkhya, of Kapila. Tho plastic principle, 
2. Tho Theistical Sinkhya, The Supreme Being. 
. 8, The Nyfya, of Gautama. The logical method. > 
4, The Yogu, of Patanjali. Emancipation by asceticism. 
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5. Tho Vaisheshika, of Kanada.’ The Atomic system. 
6. The Karma-Yogu, of the Bhagavad-Gité. Tho principler of 
Ascoticiam applied to every-day life. 

7. The Vedinte, or controversial and mystic Brihmanical school. 
These seven schools, however, are comprehended in not more than 
threo principal systems, which for the sake of conciseness may be 
denominated the Sinkhya, the Nyiya, and the Vedio systems. The first’ 
will include Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 6; the rccond, Nos. 3 and 5; the third 
is No. 7. 

Of the six schools recognised by the Hindis, none arc considered as 
strictly hoterodox; nono, in short, denicd the existence of the deities of 
the established mythplogy, none subverted the oxisting forms of worship ; 
‘but the Pirva-Mfménsd sit tho only one which is considered os strictly 
orthodox. The Brahman was permitted to study the Sinkhya, the Yoga, 
the Nyiya and the Vaisheskike systems, but while much of their doctrine 
might be reccived without danger, nfuch also was to be rejected. In our 
own arrangement, the first three schools probably precoded the revolution 
of Buddha. When once that great blow had been aimod and strack with 
effect at Brihmonism, an age of sectarianiem followed; not however till 
the shock had been recovered, the muleontents again forcibly reduced to 
submiasion, and the hierarchy resumed its tyrannical supremacy. It 
was impossible for a contemplative race like that which dwelt on ‘the ns 
banks of the sacred river, whon once the chains had been snapped 
asunder, to submit tranquilly while the links were being mended ; but the 
Brahman was now determined to fortify his rale against all such con- 
vpiracies, and the new schools were declared heterodox und heretic, and 
their followers compelled to gather themselves into socts, Av in the 
period which succecded the first spread of (thristianity in the eest, and 
that which followed our own reformation in the west, tho spirit of 

1 Wober (4 Indische Litteratur-Geschichte,” Berlin 1852) comsiders that the 
‘Nyfya and Vaishoghika were composed much about the sume time, and sees no reason to 
doubt that thaplatter is tho more ancient. I am far from insisting on anything #0 


doubtful ax a chronological but the school of Kapéda beara, to my mind, ‘ 
marks of being pirat tt that of Gautama, - . 


a 
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sectarianism grew apace. Secta multiplied on all sides, divided and sub- 
divided chiefly by minute philosophical distinctions; and ere long, India 
‘was severed into more classes af belief than perhaps any country, including 
America at the present moment, ever contained. ' 

The founders, however, of the schools of philosophy recognised by the 

established religion, had a bettor claim to the clemency of the priesthood. 

» Unlike those of the earlier heterodox sects, they were Brihmans; and 
however little they may have credited the doctrines upheld by their caste— 
however little respect they may have entertained for their text-books, the 
Vedas ;—-they were cortainly too much wedded to the institutions of their 
country, and had too little reason to complain of a system which gave to the 
caste to which they belonged a position of undisturbed ascendancy. They 
were also, perhaps, too negligent of the fhings of this world, wedded as they 
were to their own theories, to attempt to infuse their dogmata into the 
minds of the populace, and by so doing to undermine the existing state of 
government. a 

As it is to the system which we have generally tormed Sinkhya that 
the doctrines of the Bhogavad-Giti most directly draw our attention, ite 
eeparate branches will bo separately treated ; and we shall now confine our- 
selves to a view of tho causes which influenced the rise of those branches, 
and shall then proceed to a brief skotch of the*Nyiya and Vedic, more 

~Prtfperly called the Logical and Mystic, systems. 

‘We have already said that the history of Indian philosophy was in- 
timately connected with that of Indian civilization and development. 
This is more particularly perccived in obsorving the rise of those branches 
of the Sinkhya osystem which seem to be posterior to the revolution of 
Buddha. The Theistic Sinkhya, which plaved the philosophic doctrines 
already uttered by Kapila on a moro certain and tangible footing, by in- 
troducing and uniting with them tho notion of one Supreme Being, had 
already been received and gaincd ground; but--though the existence of such 


' For an account of these sects, consult Colebrooke’s Mixcell. Eaagys, vol i, ‘On 
Indian Sectaries,’ and Wilson's Essay on the same subject im vols, xvi, and xvii, of the 
* Asiatic Researrhes.” 
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6 Being had been admitted, and that, too, not only among the philosophers 
who now formed themselves into a school, but even among the Brihmans 
themselves, who afterwards incorporated this idea with their own religion, 
" and even found it expedient to prove its existence in the Vedas—though no 
one denied the importance of effecting by some means the omancipation of 
the soul from material existence ;—no one had as yet thought it necessary 
to diverge from the existing state of things, by raising this Being to the + 
position of an object of worship, and making the accomplishment of 
emancipation dependent on adoration of him. The followers of the Theistic 
Sankhya, while they insisted on the existence of a Supreme Being, as 
uniting the essences of matter and soul, as creator of the universe, and as 
receiving into himsclf on omancipation the souls which had emanated 
from him; still received jlfe same qneans of effocting that emancipation as 
Kepila hed put forward, namely knowledge; that is, a correct knowledge 
of the nature of matter andespirit, and of the causes which occasioned the 
union of these two. Whon usked how such knowledge was to be soquired, 
Kapila, imbued with a thorough belief in his own system, had 
triumphantly pointed to it. To be a faithful belicver in that system 
was to onsure omancipation. But when a school was formod which denied 
one of its principal dogmata, and inserted anothor still more important, 
the study of that philosdfhy was no longer a sufficient means of emancipn- 
tion. Practice had hitherto been confined to the established religfoh7* 
theory and belisf only had been brought into the ficld by philosophy. 
But this philosophy was now to hecome practical—this speculation was to 
‘be superseded by application, and a mere theoretical belief was to be 
extended to a system of religious worship. This extension was the work 
of Patayjali, , 

‘We have then much reason to believe tha; this extension, this adapta- 
tion, and, so to epeak, organization of the Sinkhya system was posterior 
to the revolution of Quddba, In the first plece the Yoga of Patanjali 
offered a new scheme of religious worship ; and, though it is truo that in eo 
doing it did mot displace the established religion, ita very principles were , 
of so absorbing a character, that it rendered that religion an uacloss and 
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worthless formality. Before the shock which Brahmanism received from 
Buddha, such a proceeding would have been impossible. The very 
despotism which caused that revolution would have prevented a form of 
worship rising up in its own bosom to replace the one which it cherished. 
As long as philosophy was confined to' theory, Brihmanism could leave it 
undistarbed, but when it was organised into practice, and threatened to 

+ displace what thé Brahman used all his influonce to uphold; it became 
dangerous, and had to be treated accordingly. When, however, Buddhism 
had burst forth, when the Brihman was attacked, not in his belicf only, 
but in the ordinances of his practice ; when the altars of the established 
religion were abandoned by thousands, and its temples destroyed,—he 
was but too glad quictly to connive at the introduction of a system which, 
from the very difficulties it offored, threatened *no extensive injury to his 
profession ; or, at least, he was too much occupicd with Buddha, and the 
rising of other castes, to attond to a movemert which took place in his 
own under the calm direction of Patenjali. 

The system of ascetic exercises, of austere mortification of the flesh, and 
the eremite life in the jungle, did not originate with the Yoga school. 
The very causc—which induced the whole Indian nation, Aryan and 
aboriginal—when once settled on the banks of the Ganges, and in the in- 
terior and cast of the Peninsula,—to submit without a murmur to, if uot 

“Ueocive with acquicsence, at least for some conturies, the syatom of caste 
imposed on them by the Brihman; while, when yet but an auorganized 
horde pushing on from the west und north-west, the Kshatriya, then the 
most extensive and most powerful caste, had struggled against his growing 
supremacy in that insurrection of which we have traces in the legend of 
Parashu-ltina (sce Jndex),—that very enervating settled stillness of the 
climate had also wrought in the character of the nation a complete and 
general chauge. No longer itcbing for activity from the vital energy 
boiling in their bloud—no longer exhilarated by a fresher and lesa leaden 
sky—the Kehatriya and the Vaishya gradually succumbed to the same 
irresistible climatic influence which hed made the Shidw, once their 
vpponent, now their slave. ‘l'oo inert for ambition, too torpid for action, 
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they were fain to receive a system which prescribed limits to their field of 
duty, and was satisfied 0 long ax those bounds were not pussed. Nor 
would they ever have been passed, had the hierarchy, acting with judg- 
ment, nevor oxceeded moderation in laying the yoke too closoly gn their 
shoulders, The climate induced inertness and sloth; inertness gave time 
to an Indian mind to turn its power towards contemplation. Contemplation 
loves isolation, and, in all agos, isolation and contemplation hove induced 
that eelf-oxamination which has resulted in an internal war of soul against 
body, of the conscious sentiment of religion against the ednses. This wur 
‘was carried out by mortification, which the very burning of the southern 
sun rendered still more necessary. When once the sensoa gained tho 
ascendancy, the climate rendered their victim more beast than man, 
He became like un elephant in the scason of rut—mad, raging. What 
fasting effected, and still effects in the south-west of Asia, mortification 
was found necessary to supply in india; and this mortification had already 
‘been nevessitatcd—alreudy brought* into gencral usage—long, perhaps 
many centuries, botore Patanjali endeavourod to reduco it to a system, and 
employ it as a means to organisc philosophy into a religion. 

Patanjali wes, moreover, a follower of the Theistic Siukhya. He 
tacitly received Kapila’s psychological and physiological system; denying, 
of course, the deification’ of Prakriti, the plastic principle, Ly itself alone; 
“admitting it when incorporated with the deification of spirit, and with‘ 
forming one Supreme Being. But sinco the establishment of a Theistic 
Sankhya school, it had become necessary to render these doctrines more 
practically applicable. The revolution of Buddha, and the gradual 
enlightenment which smoothed its path, had made it scedfal to place 
philosophy gn tho same footing as religion had hitherto maintained, and so 
to break down the limits which confined it cxclusively to u small circle of 
intelligent and studious Brahmans. Emancipation was to be acquired by 
all slike. But the mqans whieh the Theistic Sankhya had offered wore the 
exclusive property of the learned. Knowledge, acquired by instruction 
and study—even when contemplation wes added to theso—was within the 
reach of the Brihman alone. Patunjali did not deny the cffleacy of 
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knowledge, but extended the facilities for its acquirement. Contemplation 
and ascetic exercises superseded instruction and study, and his system 
was thus made open to all. 

There is reason to believe that in the period which followed the expul- 
sion of the Buddhists from India, Patanjali’s school spread very generally 
through the wide regions which owned the sway of Brahmanism. One 
portion of the system in particular afforded a bait for the wordly and self- 
interested of all castes to adopt it in practice, if not in faith. The lengths 
to which mortification was carriod by men whose contemplation and 
solitude had rendered them more than ordinary fanatics, had often reached 
the marvellous; and the apparent ease with which the austerest hardships 
and the most excruciating tortures were endured by these asectics. gave 
rise to the belief thut these very exercises endowed them with super- 
human powers. In systematizing the whole, Patanjali had brought this 
idea prominently forward. He belicved that sue powerse—which he classed 
uuder the namo of pidhiti (soe Section 1V)—were actually acquired hy tho 
exerciscs he enjoined ; and that the lattor, united with devotion of the heart, 
thoughts, and soul to the Suprome Being, vbtained for their practiser a 
state in which—though still existing in the muterial body—the soul was 
virtually sevored from it, though not so completely as at the final cmanci- 
pation. This atate of existence he called yiranmukti, and among the 
“fffaculous powers which the being posscused whilo in this stute wes that 
of destroying one’s private enemics by # curse. This then was the lure 
which drew s0 many followers to tho practice of Yoga; and when to 
this is added the awe and reverence naturally felt tor a man endowed with 
such superhumsm capabilities, and the good treatment and hospitality 
which all to whom ho came would be careful to show hin, We cannot 
wonder thut a class of hypocrite Tapaswins should have sprang up and 
infested the land, ax they still do in most purts of our Tadian pos- 
sessions.’ ° 


1 Df pretence of thi com we ive mane hints in our’ own pocm, #7. 
Chapter XVIT,, shlokas 4, 6, and 7 
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Wherever a burning sun scorched, and a hot wind stifled, the brond 
plains of eastern and central India; the disguat to life, the disposition to 
contemplation, and the desire for final emancipation, drove the populace to 
the consolation of asccticism. The very nature of the life led by the Muni, 
the cool retreat by some refreshing stream in the distant solitude of the 
jungle, the serenity to which he reduced his heart, the taming of burning 
Juste and Iuxuriant senses, and the halo of pure and all'powerfal sanctity 
which surrounded him, allured first the Brahman, but soon the Kehatriya 
also, from the toils of an active life to the enjoyments of mch profitable 
roposo. ‘Kingdoms and principalities were abandoned to their own 
guidance, states were left defenceless, and nobles and princes vied with 
priests and pictista in the sanctity of their monastic lives, the austerity of 
their devotions, and tho, eupernatyral powers acquired by their means. 
Nor was this all. In virtue of the powers they acquired, the nobility 
would seem to have asserted their equality with the hierarchy, and even 
to have uttempted to wrest from them their exclusive rights of administer- 
ing to the mental and spiritual necessities of the people. Tho Bréhman 
trembled at this new danger ; and, no longer able to seek support in any 
of the other castes, had recourse to conciliatory moana; and the way was 
thus prepared for the teachings of the Bhagavad-Gité. Such, however, 
were not the only causes which gave rise to the Karma-Yoga doctrines of 
our poem; and a long interval of perhaps several centuries must have": 
tervened betwoen the Yoga of Patanjali, and the new branch of that 
sehool. Indeed if wo may place the probable date of the Yoga-itras 
between 400 2.c. and 100 z.c., we must consider that of the Bhagavad- 
Gité to lie between 100 a.c. and 300 a.p, But this only by-the-way. 

+ Fro the firet revival of the idea of » Supreme Being, a considerable 
change had ‘been wrought in the established religion, The Brihmans had 
found it expodient gradually to admit and incorporate with their own 
teaching the more gegoral and broader thoorics of philosophy, while in tho 


* A sory uPaucn rivelry between Church and State iv found in the VishwGmitm, un 
epistde inserted in the well-known epix, Raméyana, 
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meantime they wove around them a peculiar mysticiem of their own, 
which formed at ones their charm and their defence. The mystic triad ot 
Brahmé, Vishnu, and Shiva, had succeeded to those of the Elements, the 
‘Vedas, and the Epos; and were soon identified with the Supreme Being. 
Brahma was considered the manifestation of the creative, Vishnu of the 
preservative, Shiva of the destructive and regenerative, powers of the One 
‘Supreme. But though these three dignities had been recognized asa 
triad, they do not appear to have been regarded as a Trinity in Unity 
until a much later period. Brahmi, as the first—and for a long time the 
most important—person of this triad; and as having taken the place of the 
sun in the worship of the elements, was first identified with the Supreme 
Being; ond this identification wonld seem to have held good for a long 
period, while the established religior, was occupied in combating the 
numerous heresies which succeeded Buddhism. But the very elevation of 
his position rendered the worship of Brahmi ltss general then that of the 
other persons of the triad, and Shiva and Vishnu each rejoiced in more 
numerons shrines. It would seem that the awful character as Destroyer 
which Shiva (who replaced Vayu, or tho wind, in the elementary, Agni, 
or fire, in the Vedic, and Yama, or death, in the Epic triad,) bore; won 
im more followers than Vishnu, his brother deity 5 and at an carly period 
his worshippers identified him with tho One Supreme. At Jength reason 
‘ah"love surmounted fear and superstition, and Vishnu, the preserver—the 
kind, tho merciful, the tender—was identified with the Supreme Being in 
like manner. 

All this took place in the established religion, and was the work of 
Bréhmans themstlves; but the spirit of schism hed already crept in, and 
tho animosity between the Shaivyas, or worshippers of Shiya, and the 
‘Vaighnavas, adorers of Vishnu, was far more hot and bitter than any that 
had existed between the established religion and the seceding heresies. 
Lastly, Krighna, the eighth and most important ef the incarnations of 
‘Vighuu—who in his character of Preserver of mankind was supposed to 
descend tocarth in certain earthly forms (aratéras) for the purpose af pro- 
teeting or extending his religion—Krishna was himself raised to an equality 
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with Vighnu, and identified with the Supreme One. To this sect of the 
‘Vaishnavas—which is commonly onlled the Bhigavate sect, from Phagawat, 
‘the Holy One,’ a title of Krishna—does our author belong; and at this 
\ period-—whon tho strife hotween the Vaighnavas and Shaivyas wus first 
growing warm—when religious enthusiasm, pervading the whole uation, 
had rendcred asceticiem dangerous to the community, on the onc hand, as 
threatening to destroy its vitality and cnergy: and to‘tho Brihmans, on: 
the other, as raising rivals on their own hitherto-undisputed ground in 
tho persons of fanatic Kshatriyas—when the taste for literature, which 
civilization had infused into the people was sufficiently cultivated to appre- 
ciate and encourage the dramas of a Kalidasa, and to revive the elegant 
and measured shlokas of e Vilmfiri—when the crafty Brahman scized this 
growing taste to turn it.t# his oyn account in the diffusion of didactic 
writings—the Bhagavad-Gita appeared. It was the work of a ‘Brihman, a 
philosopher and a poet united in one man. With unparalleled skill, its 
author converted the very doctrines—which, originating with Patanjali, had 
seduced thousands from the active dutics of tho city or the provinces to 
the monastic seclusion of the jungle—to a menns of recalling them to those 
duties, of setting a limit to the fanaticism and ambition of the nobility, of 
establishing the neccssity of the restrictions of cnste even under the most 
difficult circumstances, ahd of infusing into tho hearts of all, a religious, a 
philosophic, and, in some respects, almost a Christian, morality. £3°5 
Brihman he belonged to the more liberal, and less Vodic party; and while 
conciliating the Kehatriya, sought to place Brihmanium on a more 
generous and less prejudiced footing. As a philosopher, he united the 
metaphyaics of the Theistic Sénkhyz with a ystem of etlXes quite his own, 
though Zormed on the basis of those most popularly roccived. Ae a poet, 
he incorporated bis piece with the most furourite of the ancient epics, 
and worked on the feelings as well as on the minds of his readers, by 
interlacing with his sterner dogmata the fanciful, tho mysterious, and the 
awful. In a word, if the Bhagevad-Gits be the work of one man, and we 
heve no reaon for believing the contrary, its author was undoubtedly 
the most remarkable man of his own age, and would have been an 
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honour to any nation and any epoch. To unite the skilful and elegant 
post with the clear and systematic philosopher, and these two with the 
shrewd and successful reformer, is an undertaking of no emall merit; and 
this was achioved by the author of our poem. 

We have now traced the causes which gave rise to the foundation and 
formation of the Yoga and Karma-yoga schools. In Sections IV. and V. the 
doctrines of these’ schools will be cxamined in dotail. It only remaina at 
present to give a concise description of the principal objects in the Vodie, 
the Nyfya, and the Vaisheghika schools. As these schools present no 
direct bearing on the touching of the Bhagavad-Gits, we cannot do more 
than give  goneral outline of their distinctive features, and must refer the 
student who would examine them more cere to the fountain-heads 
whence we draw our information.’ , . 

At the period when the sun of civilization was first dawning upon the 
night of superstition and blind faith, and the morc refined among tho 
Indian nation sought those deep wators which they believed would quench 
their thirst for knowledge of the truth, the learned Brahmans employed 
two means for arriving at this end. The less suporstitious applied them- 
selvos to investigation by means of tho powers which they felt they pos- 
sessed, and the result was the development of thut Sinkhya system 
which wo have traced through its various changes. The more conservative 
afi recourse to revelation, and laid tho foundation of what we have 
termed tho Vedic school. Both, however, felt that no certain conclusion 
could bo oduced without a systematic process of reasoning ; and by the aide 
of these schools, which hurried past the moans in their haste to arrive at 
the end, arose athird, which mado the arrangement of the means their 
more particular object. This achool was that which not long after was 
moulded in the Ny4ya, and maintained its position till, in after ages, it 
flourished in tho Vaisheshike system. 

‘The oxisting revelation (for such it was believesl to be), embodied in 
the Vedas and sacred writings, belonged chicfly to a poriod anterior by 
1 Such ax Colebrooke's Essays, Wel. 1., ‘On tho Philosophy of the Hindus,” 
‘Windischmana’s ‘ Geschichte der Philosophie.” Bonn, 1827—84, pp. 1740, 1904, ete, 
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some centuries to that of the dawn of enlightenment; and every day the 
real meaning of that writ became more and more obscure, partly from the 
changes which the Sanskrit language was undergoing, and partly from 
the attempts of the Brihmans themselves to turn its tenets to their own 
purposes, and the mysterious complications that resulted from such efforts, 
It would appear that schools were soon formed for the sake of discussing 
and disputing the meaning contained in the Vedic writings, and among the 
fraits of these discussions we have reccived the Parva- or Karma-Miménsi,' 
which is attributed to Jaimini, and the principal commentary on which is 
by Kumarila Bhatta, the chief opponent of Buddhism. The Hindda rank 
is among their six Darshanas, or schools of philosophy; but, as we havo 
alroady said, it cannot be considered to possess any title to that position. 
It treate of the pructical yert of thy Krihmanical religion, and consists of 
915 adhikaranas, or topics of dixcussion, cach of which contains five sub- 
divisions, as followx:— © 

1, The subject to be investiguicd* 

2, The doubt and question rclutive to it. 

3%. The first view and comprehonsion of the grounds of proof, the 

primd-facie argument (pirca paksha). 

4, The answer /uttara-paksha). 

5. The conclusive tesf. 
The only philosophical dogma which it appears ty contain is, thattttf" 
actions are mystically connected with their results, so that from the 
moment the act is concluded, the agent acquires a mystic virtue (apiroa/ 
which does not quit him until, whether in this or in a future existence, 
the reward of the action be administered to him ; in short, a species of 
spiritual promissory note for services performed. 

‘When—a century or more after the establ shment of such theological 
schoola—the revolution of Buddha broke out, Bréhmanism was for a long 

1 For a detailed accoufft of this Darshans, soe Colebrooke’s Miscel. Ensays, Vol, I., 
p. 296, and Windischmann’s Gesch. der Philos., p. 1760, The meaning of the name is 
‘The first investigation,’ or, ‘Tho investigation as to actions,” fémdned hax almost the 
gemo menting ol Ignded, Tt a the abetract enatantive from min the dsierative 


form of mais, *to investigate, and would therefore mean, ‘the desire to invvetigate the 
truth," 
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time too much ocenpicd with its avowed enumies to attend much to its 
own internal changes. The Brahmans gradually received—partly from 
conviction, partly from expediency—the broader tenets which philosophy 
was daily establishing. The chango was slow, for tho conservative spirit 
was difficult to combat; and the Vedas, for which a divine authorship 
hed long been arrogated and conceded, and even the later works which 
professed to oxpluin and clucidate thom, were regarded by all with a 
degree of reverence, which the difflenlty of comprehending them materially 
increased. Whenevor « new idea, propagated by tho schools of philosophy, 
obtained eo profound u eredenco in the minds of the rational and. intelli- 
gent, and was supported by such irresistible arguments as to render it 
dangorous ; the Brahman, adopting a wise policy, did not oppose it with 
his Vedic texts; but, on the contrary, used aH his logic to prove that 
somewhere or other in the sacred writings the very dogma had been 
hinted at, if not clearly expressed. But a coisiderable change had taken 
place in the relative position of the “Brihmanical religion. No longer the 
universal church of civilized Indiu, it was surrounded by new sects more 
or less popular, Like the once universal chureh of civilized Kurope, 
when, after the Reformation, it was compassed by sectarics; Brihmanism 
employed un admirable and prodent policy, It gathered itvelf’ firmly 
together, amd—supported by its antiquity, und its asserted divine 
authority —~i -—~it declared the new doctrinox unworthy of its refutation, and 
damned them us heretical and destructive, When its external encmics 
wore thus shaken off, and the established church stood firm in its com- 
pactness, it at length found time aud tranquillity to examine its own 
organization. ‘the Darshanas or schools of philosophy which had grown 
up within its own bosom, aud quietly influenced its own ghanges, now 
became the object of its inquiries; and thc lino was ut length distinctly 
chalked out between what of their theories could be received, and what 
must be rejected. Several centurics after our $wn cra, the Vedinta 
or Uttara-Mfminsa' school colleetcd its forces, revised ita materials, 
a es ee en , 
Latter Mimiusi” 11 is also culled the Shériraka or metaphysical 
8 are meant to distinguish it from the Parea- or Karma-Miminsd, 


' That is, ¢‘T 
Miminsii, Thoth 
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snd came forward as the philosophieal opponent of tho philosophical 
achools. : 
Tho foundation of this school was attributed, like many other works 
of very different ages and contradictory doctrines, to tho Visa, Krighna 
Dwaipdyana, the supposed compilor and arranger of the Vodaa. Ho is 
otherwise callod B&dardyana; and in order to claim a divine authority 
for the doctrines attributed to him, he was ssid, as a°Bréhman of the 
name of Ap4ntara-Tamas, to have once attained final emancipation, and 
have been absorbed in the Supreme Being; but, at his command, to have 
emanated ugain and assumed a corporcal form as Krishna Dwaipiyana. 
‘The principal Scholiast on his writings is Shankara-Achirya, who is 
thought to have flourished in the eighth century of our ora,’ and his 
work is cntitlod the Shisfraka-Miguinsi-Bhishya, or commentary on the 
Sharfraka-Mfminsé. As a theological school, the name Vedanta refers 
to the whole Vedic School, evhich explains the wholo theological portions 
of the Vedas; and among the works*belonging to it are numbered many 
"of the Upanishads or Vedic writings, as the {rba, Kenexhitam, Mundaka, 
and Kathaka and parts of the Chandagya. The doctrines of tho puro 
Vedanta school are, to 2 great extent, those which we shall find put 
forward in our own Poom ; but thore are very considerable and very 
important differoncea, which it is not in our plan to particularise hero.* 
Their chief peouliarity is, of course, the Brahmanical and superstitOt® 
odour which pervades them all, and the mystery and obscurity which 
havo been purposely introduced. The arguments omployed against the 
doctrines of tho other schools are extremely subtle and refined, but one 
instance will suffice to show their worth. b 

‘As ing the, Bhagavad-Cité, the Supremo Being ix regarded as the 


ihre, howore, cher ele danger of con cenfvanding it, Tt is generally euid by 
the Hindis that the Parva treats of practical sharma-kdwla/, the Uttara of the 


“Gib (od PUL ah, F paces the ae composition of the Ved 
1 Wel 6 Vedénta two or three 
hundred gone before 8 inary Aehtryn den bhoat 400 or 500"s.0, Tt cannot ba 


varlier than thethird century after Christ, 
3 We mut therefore refer the reader to Colobrooke’s Mise. tuys vol. Tp, 826: 
und Windischrasnn’s ‘Geech. der Philosophie.” pp. 1767, etc. 
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“\qhaterial as well as the efficient cause of creation; in other words, he is 
supposed to have formed everything by changing himeclf into matter. 
This was opposed by the assertion that in every creation an instrament 
or instrymenta are required bosides the creator and the material. To 
this the Vedéuta replics by comparing this change of the deity himself 
into matter with that of milk into curds. The objection is thus raised 

«that hore too an instrument, namely, heat, is employed ; and the Vedanta 
replios by asserting that milk will turn of itsclf, snd that hoat merely 
hastens the action of turning; or, again, that other things are subjected to 
heat without becoming curds. 

The triviality of such arguments is sufficiently obvious to all; but there 
isu grand fallacy-at the bottom which we are astonishod tho would-be 
philosopher has not perceived. Lf spoytancity*af change be admitted, as 
he would have it, in milk, and if, aa he also insists, tho same rule holds 
good for tho Supromo Being as’ for milk, then milk must be on equality 
with the Supreme Being. Ho asserts that the spontaneity of change in 
the Supreme Being is the proof of his having created the universe. But 
since the same rulo holds good for milk, the spontaneity of change in milk 
must also be a proof of its having created the universe, and milk is there- 
fore creator of all things, which is absurd, etc. 

The Nydya! system bas ben uttribated to's celebrated sago named 
totima, or Gautama (who must not, however, bo confounded with 
Gautama, or Buddha, the founder of Buddhism), The order he observes is 
Enuntiation /uddesha), Vefinition (lakshana), the mention of some pro- 
perty peouliar to the thing cnuntiated, and Investigation /partkshd), 
examination of the pertinenco of the definition ; aud with his method he 
has treated sixtocn topics, as follows. 

I. Proof /pramdue) of four kinds, viz., Perecption Hiatrenee: both 
vonsequent (@ priori/, antecedent /@ gosteriori/ und analogous; Com- 
parison ; Affirmation, é.2., revelatiomand tradition.e 


|For miner detail pe Narthdtomy St. Hilaire, Uxémidre Mémoire oo Ryisay 
published hy the Institut’de France; and Colebrocke’> Mise, Esrays, vol. 1. p. 261 
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IL. Things to be proven /prameya/. Under this head he includes 
all the psychological and physiological thoories, borrowed with little 
altoration from the Sankhya, viz. :— 

1. Soul, of two kinds—the Peramdtmd, or supremo soul, creator 

of all things; and Jivdémd, individual souls of men. 

. Body, of four kinds—aqueous, igneous, aerial, end terrene. 

. Organs of sense—five in number. 

. Objects of sense—including all external matter. 

Intellect—part of internal matter. 

Heart /manas/—another part of internal matter, the intornal 
organ of sonse. 

UL. Doubt (sanshaya). 

IV. Motive (prayojanay. . 

V. Instance (drightdénta)—a point on which both disputante agroe. 

VL. Demonstrated Truth /siddhdate) of four kinds, according as it is 
univorsally, partially, hypothetically; or argumcntativcly acknowledged. 

VIL. A complete syllogism /nydya/ cousists of the following five 
members (avayara/, of which tho first two are simply cnuntiative. 

1. Tho proposition (pratijnd), 2s, This hill is fiery. 

2. The reason (/etu or apadesha/, a8, For it smokes. 

3. Instance /uddharara, or midarshana), us, What smokes is 
ficry, ¢.g., A fire-place. 

4. Application /upanaya), Accordingly the hill is smoking. 

5. Conclusion /niyamana/, Therefore it is fiery. 

VIII. Reduction to absurdity (tarke/. 

IX. Ascertainment /oirneya/, the result of proof. * 

X. Rispytation /bathd) of the kind called a jal, of adversaries vou- 
tending for victory. 

XI, Disputation fathd) of the kind called vdda, or discussion of 
adversaries only in pugsuit of truth. 

XIL. Disputation (kathé) of the kind called eitandd, or wrangling, 
whercin ones socks to overthrow the other, without putting forward a 
proposition of his own. 


Pokey 
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XILL. Fallacy or mere semblance of reason /hetwdbhdsa). 
XIV. Fraud /cAhale/ of three kinds. 
XV. A futile answer (jdti) of twenty-four kinds. 
XVI. Failure in argument (nigrahasthina), or, Reason of defeat 
(pardjayahetu) of twenty-two kinds. 
The Vaigheshika school is attributed to the Muni Kanada, who follows 
»the same method us Gautama. The chief difference is the introduction of 
a theory of atoms, in the physiological portion of his arrangement. His 
atom is however a different object, being the sixth part of a mote ina 
sunbeam. ‘The mote is divided into three parts, each of which is a double 
atom. Tho cause of the concurrence of these atoms is either the will of 
the Creator, or time, or any other competent one. The single atoms unite 
with one another to form adouble utom; thre: double atoms unite to 
form the smallest visible body, and these bodies unite to form larger 
bodies, or go on. The atoms themsclyes ure e‘ernal. Tho dissolution of 
matter is merely its resolution into uomy. Under the head of ‘ Things to 
be proven,’ the sccond topic of Gautuma’s system, Kunida has— 
1. Objects of sense, consisting of six paddrthas, or categories, as 
follows :— 
1, Substances—nino in aumber, viz. :— 
\. Earth—cternal as atoms, transient as aggregates. The 
“ latter are either orgunised or inorganic. 
1. WFater—the samc. 
ur. Lighti—tho same, identified with heat. Organic light 
includes the bodies of the solar realm ; inorganic is of 
four kinds, terrestial, celestial, alvine, and mineral. 
iv. Air—the same. Orgunic aerial bodies are angels and 
demons. Jnorganie air is wind. 
v. Ether (dkdsha)—is infinite ond therefore eternal. 
vi. Zize—is one, cternal and infinite 
vir, Space—the same. 
var. Sovd—immatorial. 2 
1x. Heart {manas)—the internal organ of sense. 
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2, Quality, of twenty-four kinds, viz.: colour, savour, odour, feel, 
number, quantity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, 
priority, posterity, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, sound, intelli- 
gence, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, virtue, vice, 
and fuculty (senakira). 

3. Action (karma), of five kinds. It is motion, devoid of quality, 
abiding only in substance. . 

4. Community (sdmdnya), of three kinds, abides in substances, 
quality, and action, 

&. Difference (etshesha), the direct opposite of community. 

. Aggrogation (admdvaya). 

7. Negation (abhava), of two kinds, universal and mutual. 
IL. Activity (pravryé), is orgl, mental, and corporeal. 
III. Faults (doshdh), are desire (rdga), aversion (virdga), and delu- 
sion (moka). , 


‘VI. Condition after death (pretyabhdva), is transmigration. 
Y. Retribution (phala), is the result of fruition (punarbhoga). 

VI. Pain (duhkha). 

‘VII. Liberation from pain, or beatitude, is of twenty-ono kinds. 

Tt has thus been scon that there is a strong connection between the 
logical system of Gautamtt and tho physics of Kandda,? but both are indebted 
for their truly philosophical portion to the Sinkhya. In short, whensme 
reconsider tho six Darshanas, acknowledged by the Hindis, we shall find 
that one of them, the Uttura-Mimins4, bears no title to be ranked by the 
side of the othors, and is really little more than a mystical explanation of 
the proctical injunctions of the Vedas. We shall alsa admit that the 
carlicr Vedinta, very different from the School of Nihilists now existing 
under thst nitime, was chiefly a controversial casay, seeking to support the 
theology of Sacred Writ, but borrowing all its philosophical portions 
from the Yoga school, tho most popular at the time of its composition. 


o 


fe 1 For further detaila of the Vuisheshika, see Colehrooke’a Miscellancons Resays, vol, 
P. 261, 
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‘Tastly, the Nydya is little more than a treatise on Logic, introducing the 
doctrines of the theistic Sinkhya; while the Vaisheshika is an cssay on 
Physics, with, it is true, the theory of atoms as its distinguishing mark, 
though even to this we feel inclined to refuse the imputation of novelty, 
since we find some idea of it lurking obscurely in the theory of tanmdtrdnt, 
or subtile elements, which is brought forward in Kapila’s Sankhya.’ In 
ashort, the basis of all Indian philosophy, if, indced, we may not say the 
only system of philosophy really discovered in India, is the Sankhya; 
and this, as it forms the basis of the doctrines expounded in the Bhagavad- 
Gita, we shall now attempt to explain in detail. 


3 See Sortion ITT, . 
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PART Iii. 
THE SANKHYA SYSTEM. 


To a European of education a name is of trifling import. When once 
his reading or his experience has connected a certain idea, however vague, 
with a certain name, howcvor inconsistent with it; that name will be as 
good as, and better ‘than,any, other to convey that idea. Not eo to the 
literal and logical Hindé of somo six or seven centuries before Christ, and 
accordingly the names of the schools of philosophy convey the meaning 
of the most promincnt doctrine which they put forward; Sinkhya, 
Yoga, Nyéya, Vaisheshika, and even Vedénta, are titles which indicate 
at once the school and its principal peculiarity, and from internal 
evidence these names would mostly seem to bave been assumed by the 
earliest writors themselves on the doctrines they dosignate. 

The word Sankhya has been interpreted in two ways. It is an adjective 
derived from the substantive santhyd, the first meaning of whittt ie 
‘number,’ and has hence been rendered ‘ the numerical system’ by those 
who were misled by the distribution of its principles into twenty-five 
categories, But besides this first meaning the word sankhyd has also that of 
‘numeration, computation, calculation,’ and hence ‘deliberution, reasoning,’ 
and sduijye has with more reason been translated ‘ the rational system.’ 
Kapila, like Descartes, refused to accept the cnthority of anything which 
had preceded him ; he placed revelation in the lowest rank of the sources 
of ascertainment ; he would accept only what his reason or his conviction 
would accept, and hence the origin of the title. 

The Sénkbya system was the first and only real system of philosophy 
to which the Indian mind gave birth. Though six or even seven schools 
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of philosophers may be admitted to have existed in the earlier ages of that 

nation, they were all more or Jess indebted to this school for their 

fandamental dogmata. Some of these, however, have followed more 
closely in its steps, and have been generally ranked under the same name. 

Of these we may distinguish four, viz. :— 

1, The pure Sinkhya /nirishwara/, of which we have remains. 

«2. The Theistfo Sankhya (seshevara), of which we have no remains, but 
which must have existed, and is undoubtedly meant by the 
allusions in the Bhagaved-Giti, as for instance, in Chapter 
SL., shloka 3, etc. 

3. The Yoga of Patanjali; sce Section LV. 

4, The Karma-Yogn of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

‘These doctrines extended however still,furthery gad ih the 12th and 13th 
centuries of our era we find them somewhat changed, and frightfully dis- 
figured by Bribmanical mysticism in many of ¢he Puranas. A Paurénika- 
Sénkhya school is therefore generally enumerated among the branches of 
the general system; but, as far as it is possible to judge of the philosophical 
tenets contained in those eighteen extradorinary works of the dobased age 
of the Indian mind, they bear no title to be considered as a separate schoo) 
of philosophy. It is with the first of these schools, the pure, the 
nirtshwara, or atheistic Sinkhya, that we have ‘how to do; and tho first 
questions which inquiry prompts are, who and what were its founder 
and ita carliest teachers? what the existing remains of it which we have 
received ? 

To the first question we must answer, the Hindi-Kapila: not neces- 
sarily that this gieat Rishi was the first philospher of which India could” 
boast, or even the first to discover the doctrines of this syatom, bug that to 
him has its foundation always been referred ; while the Sutras Settributed to 
him are the earliest which reduced these theories to a system. Kapila 
was in all probability a man, and not e myth, though his Asiatic admirer 
have done all they could to make him one. Though he bas been called 
an incarnation of Agni, the personification of fire; and of Vishnu himself, 
ha was probably, like most carly philosophers both in Indis and Greece, 
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simple schoolmaster. He wasa brihman, whose learning had acquired 
for him the privilege of instructing the young of hie own caste, whon they 
had finished the rudiments of their Vedical cducation; and he taught them, 
for want of text books and a printing press, in short woll-composed, well- 
defined, sentences which his pupils commitied to memory, and which, as 
they strung them togothor one with another, in the best way they could, 
wore called Siitras, or ‘ threads,” 

Tho first disciple of Kapila of whom we have mention in the 
Sankhya-kériké (ahl. 70) is Asuri, of whom we know nothing more, Asuri 
delivered the doctrines he had reccived to Panchashikbe, to whom Bitras 
are attributed, and who is named in the Mahibharata as teaching the 
Sénkhya to Janaka, the celebrated King of ‘Mithil4. Panchashikha is said by 
Ishwara Krishna (Sénkh.kér. sh!. 70), to have made these doctrines 
generally known, and may therefore possibly havo lived but « short time 
previous to the revalation of Buddha, one of the causes of which was un- 
doubtedly the propagation of these philosophical theories. Perhaps some 
six or seven hundred ycars' later, at an age when literature was generally 
appreciated, and when all learning was greedily sought after, when the 
garb which enclosed it had become sufficiently attractivo, Ishwara Krishna, 
who had received these doctrines transmitted from brihman to bribman, sat 
down to arrange them in a new and moro comprehensible form, and to 
invest them with the charms of an epic metre, Ishwara Krighno*was 
not, like Kapila, a schoolmaster. He did not detail his doctrincs to 
studious ears; but, an author of no mean merit, he expericnced the 
difficultics of acquiring the Sinkhya from the existing Stitras; and being 
Wuperior to the drudgery and dependence of a mere scltliast, undertook 
to put them beforg na reading public in a clear and systomatic form. 

The works from which we gather our! knowledge of the Sankhya 
system in its purity consist, firstly, of the Satras. These are attributed to 


1 Barthelemy Bt. Hisire mggess that Lehware Krihns wy have boot one of the 
many learned then gathered the throne of the patron of sticnces, Vikramiditya, 
‘who Aourished 66 ne. Weber would place baw iu the Sib century of out era, 
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Kapila himself, but it is not on that account to be imagined that that 
philosopher ever descended to the transmission of his ideas to the page. 
The collections of his dogmata, as they have heen handed down, were 
probably, made by studious disciples, long after he had ceased to exist. 
They arc entitled the ‘ Sinkhya-pravachana, or Introduction to the 
Sinkhys,’ a work of four hundred and ninety-nine Sétras, comprised in 

«six Adhyfyas or Teadings. This work was printed at Scrampore in 1821, 
and is now extremely rare. Another collection, an abbreviation of this, 
and also attributed to the great founder, is the Tattwa-anmisa, published 
at Mirzapore, by Doctor Ballantyne, in 1851. The first of these works 
is ncoompanicd by a commentary by Vijninabhikshu, entitlod Sinkhys- 
pravachana-bhishya, 

Our next source is the Sankhya-kérika of’ *ishwara Krighna, the text 
of which was published by Lussen at Bonn in 1832, to which was added a 
Latin translation. In 1883, M. Paythier ‘hdded to his translation of 
Colebrooke’s Exsays, a text in Latin’ characters, and a French translation. 
Windischmann gave a German translation in his ‘Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie,’ vol. I. p. 1812, published at Bonn in 1834. In 1837, Professor 
Wilson published the trunslation made by Colebrooke, with the addition 
of the text, a translation of the Scholia of Guydapada, and a short com- 
mentary of his own. Lastly, in 1852, M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire has 
giveh us an able French translation, with explanations and essays, which 
do great honour to his thorough insight into the philosophical ideas of 
India. ‘Theso works, and the well-known treaties by Colebrooke, are the 
reliable sourvos from which a knowledge of the Sinkhya systom may bg 
derived. 

Indian commentators have distinguished the pure Sinkhyugs nwiehwera, 
which has beon injudiciously trunslated by ‘atheistic.’ Zehtcara, lit., ‘lord,’ 
is the title givon by the Theistic Sankhya to the Supreme Being, whoso 
oxistence is their chicf doctrine. This branch has* therefore been called 
seshwara (= sa, ‘with,’ + ishcara), ‘possessing,’ that is, ‘ acknowledging 
such a Supromo Deity’; and to distinguish it, the other haf been termed 
nirisheara (= ntr, ‘without,’ + ishwara), ‘not possessing,” that is, 
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‘omitting to acknowledge euch a Boing.’ But the word ‘ atheist,’ as we are 
“aecustomed to use it, is a term of the greatest reproach, and signifies one 
_Who actually denies the existence of a Being superior both to matter and 
“to man. Kapila has not done this. He does not, it is true, meption the 
existonce of such a Boing, but he leaves it doubtful whether he exists 
-ornot. He treats of philosophy rather in relation to matter and man 
than to spirit; for, as has been already asserted, the oarliest philosophers 
rather desired to satisfy the enquiry as to ‘what is man? and what is this 
world?” than to push speculation beyond the limits of obvious proof; 
and it was left to a later school to inquire into the final cause, when 
once mattor and spirit had been fully investigated and firmly established. 
. Again, it is true that he grants volition to nature, and thus in some sort 
deifies it; but whon, by the side of this, we find him, at the aame timo, 
assorting the superiority of spirit oven to this deified nature, we cannot 
accuso him of complete materialism. Lastly, he admits the cxistenco of 
iritual easence, from which individaal souls have emanated, and into 
hich they aré eventually to be re-absorbed; ond though he ‘onfines 
‘fiimeclf to this simple admission, and doos not investigate the real nature 
of this spiritual essence, the very fact that he makes it superior to nature 
is snfficiont to show that, had he gone farther, he would, like his sue- 
cessors, have declared it to bo the Supremo Being. The pure Sénkhya 
is therefore so far athcistic as it refers tho creation of matter to a system 
of emanation, obedient to the will, not of a creator, but of Prakriti, ‘nature,’ 
+ the essence of matter; but not only does it not deny the existence of a 
Supreme Being, but even hints at it in referring the emanation of 
individual souls to a spiritual essence gifted with volition: 

What is Eapila’s idea of philosophy? A eure for the evils of this 
life:* and since the heavens, and deities to' which we are supposed to 
go, are also material, and since we are subject to the necessity of trans- 
migration, it is a cufe for the evils, not only of this life, but of any 
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" jnaterial existence through which we may pass. I¢ has already been said 

that the disgust to life was the cause of the rise of philosophy, and we 
have here the proof of it. ‘That these evils exist no man will deny. But 
where ig the remedy for them? The specific remedies which each man 
may practically apply to each particular evil are obviously faulty; for the 
evils will return again, and even the necessary means of cure cannot 
salways be obtaindl. Agein, tho established religion of Bréhmanism is of 
no validity. It offers, as a reward to its followers, a material heaven, in 
which even the gods themselves are liable to evils, and are not immortal. 
The only means of overcoming evil—which is of three Kinds, internal or 
personal, external or that which is roceived from without; and, lastly, 
that which is beyond 0 our power to oppose or chock, tho superhuman—ia by 
liberating the soul from the shackles of matter, and this is performed by the 
perfootion of knowledge. In granting 9 much power to knowledge, Kapila 
is undoubtedly on the right tack. Knowledges power; knowledge is the 
highest perfection of man; the superiority of one man over another, of gods 
over man, and of the Supreme Being over gods, is eccording to the 
superiority of their knowlodge; but we must not allow ourselves to be 
beguiled by this siren-like dogma. Kapila has omitted by the side of 
knowledge what is undoubtedly superior to it, virtue; and in so doing 
has incurred the censure of making it of nd avail. This is a most 
danjerous principle, since morality is at once destroyed by it; and though 
Kapila himsolf, accepting as he doos the established religion, the useful- 
nneas of sacrifice, and the excellence of doing one’s prescribed duty, is far 
from inculcating it; the result of the mere omission was that the Theistic 
Sénkhya, which succeoded him, in raising a deity above the gods of 
Bréhmaniem, threw such contempt on the ordinances of ,that, religion 
as threatened to subvert all morality, and necessitated the adoption of 
the devotional system contained in the Yoga of Patanjali, where the 
ordinances of Brahmanism were superseded by a new system of practical 
morality. Thus the object of philosophy is final emancipation, and in the 
meantime that consolation for the evils of this world, which practical 
philosophy affords, The means proposed is knowledge. 
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But what is this knowledge? It is the knowledge of the whole truth, 
hich philosophy teaches, and which defines the reason of our existence 
on earth, by drawing the line between matter and soul, naturo and 
spirit; and showing the connection of theso four to one another; the 
Jreagon of their connection, and thcir final disconuection.' How then is 
this knowledge acquired? What, in short, is the philosophical method 
adopted by Kapila? Perception, inference, and testimony. Pervoption is 
the nse of our senses in ‘grasping those objects which are within 
their reach, such as developed matter. Inference is the use of our 
reason, in proving the exixtence of what is beyond the reach of our senses 
from that which is within their reach, and it ia of three kinds, viz., that, 
of effoct from cause, that of cause from effect, and from comparison. 
Testimony is of two kinds, actual revelation and tradition. By inference 
the great doctrine of causality is established, and the existence of the jm- 
perceptible is proved, as tho of nature, or the material essence, from that of 
developed matter. When both perception and inference fail, wo must often 
accept revelation and tradition, and from this are received the doctrine of 
transmigration, and tho existence of the gods? Kupila hus often been 
accused of scepticism, from a misunderstanding of shl. 64 of the Sinkhya- 
kériki, but for two Teasons we should rather impute to him too great 
credulity. In the first’ place he hus accepted without a murmur two 
important dogmats, transmigration and the existence of tho gods, trom 
Brébmanism, and in the second place he has omitted, as quite unnecossary, 
the greatest means in the true philosophical method-—conscience, or 
internal conviction. The exeuss for the first'ie that transmigration was a 
Ybeory which chimed in wonderfully with his own idets, besides being 
long firmly igplanted in the Indian mind, while the gods interfered not 
the slightest with his system; but at the same time ho bas made teati- 
mony the Zest resource of investigation, and placed it on u far inferior 
footing to perception ‘and inference. The excuse for the second is his 


1 Kapila, olf, 1, sdtrus 6, 16, 16, 18, and 81, Sénkh.kér., ehl. Land [2 
2 Rénkh.-kér., shl, IV—VTIL; Kap., ch. 1, sfitras 99, 100, 61—85, 107, 108, 
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distance from scepticism. Ho never doubted for a moment his own 
existence, he pever droamed of denying the truth of the impressions made 
on the sensos, and by them conveyed to the mind and the soul, The 
questions he proposed to answer were not ‘‘ Do I exist?” ‘ Docs matter 
exist?” "but “What am I?” “ What is matter?"": and tacitly receiving 
conscicnce as an axiom, he thought it needless to make it a means of 
eproof, since what‘it could prove was already admitted. 

So far we have followed the order of the Sankhys-kériki, and, as far as 
possible that of Kapila’s Sutras also, Wo have shown his idea of philosophy, 
and his method, and we must now proceed to his doctrines and'aystem. It 
is here unnecessary, and would become tedious, to follow the order of the 
originals, and we shall therefore endeavour to put before the reader 2 general 
view of the system, under the most cpnvcnicat, arrangement. We have 
first to treat of the general system, and the psychological portion of it. 

The pure Sinkhye itself, and all the schaols which follow it, distin- 
guish everything which cxists (the Intter of course excluding the Supreme 
Being) into the following twenty-five categories, 

1. Nature: tho matcrial essence, which is Kapila’s plastic principle, 
by him gifted with volition. It is called by tho following names, 
Prakriti, or Milaprakriti; Pradhana, or Mulopradhdna; Avyakta, (the 
undeveloped principle); Maya (the magic Wlusion); and in Bhagavad- 
Gita? Ch. X1V., Shi. 8, Brabma (neuter). This principle has no cause, no 
origin, is not produced by anything ; but ctcrnal, universsl, immutable, 
single, independant, free from qualities, simple and sovereign. With these 
nine attributes it produces 

2, Matter: the developed principle, which emanates from it, is called 
tyakta or jagat, and has nine attributes opposed to those of nature, Wz., (a) it 
has a cause or origin (namely nature), (5) is not etcrnal, (o not universal, 
(d) mutable, (¢) multiple, (/) accidental, (g) attributive or gifted with 
qualities, (4) compound, (#) subordinate, which areathus accounted for :— 

(a) Booanse it emanates from usture. 
(0) It bas been created, and must therefore perish; it kas emanated 
from nature, and will be reabsorbed into it. 
8 
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() It is this universe only, and must therefore be finite. 

(@) It varies in its various component parts, which it prouoes in order. 
(¢) It is composed of twenty-three parts. 

(f) It depends on nature for its existence. 

(g) It has various attributes, 

(4) And components. 

(#) It is subordinate to the will of nature, on which it depends. 

This gencral term comprises twenty-three components, viz. :— 

2, Intelligence (buddhi, mahat, daurl, mati, khydti, prajnd): the first 
and immodiate production of nature. Although it is material, it is the 
Tink between the soul and matter, and in the same relation to the soul as 
the senses are to the body, it is the actual vehicle and material manifesta- 
tation of tho faculty given to the sopl, of perceiving and employing matter. 
‘Without it the soul could never be connected with matter. This category 
produces, or rather from it emanates 

3. Consciousness {ahankdra, abhimdna, bhitddi, tayjasa, vatkrita): 
the conviction inhorent in us of our own individuality. It produces two 
classes of material components: firstly 

4—8, The five subtile elements (fanmdtra): the elements of the 
elements, which would seem to be essonces containing the attributes of 
the five groseer elements. They aro sound or noise, tangibleness, odour, 
visibleness, and taste, which each in turn produce 

9—13. The five grosser elements (mahdbhite): which are ether 

* (dkdshe); which is produced by the subtile element of sound; and is that 
subtile fluid which fills all space, and exists everywhere and in every 
‘thing :—nir (rdyu) ; atmosphere and wind, which is produced by the aubtile 
elament of tangiblencss, which is ita peculiar attribute :—eurth, produced 
by the subtilo element of smell :—light, heat, or fire, produced by that of 
of visibility :—and water, produced by that of eapidity. On the other 
hand, consciousness abo produces 

14—18. The five senses (sndriya), faculties of perception, corresponding 
respectively «with the elements, viz., hearing, touching, smelling, seeing, 
and tasting, and also 


19—-28, the five organs of action (karmendriya), viz.: the voice, the 
hands, the feet, the anus and the penis. Lastly, consciousness produces 

24. The heart (manas), which is considered as an eleventh or internal 
organ, Jt is the goneral power of sensibility, it receives and arranges the 
impressions made on the sonscs by external objects, transmits thom, thus 
arranged, to the consciousness, which transmits them to the intelligence, 

which transmits’ them to the soul. It is also tho scat of desires and 
passions. These twenty-three components, then, make up the Vyakta, the 
developed principle, perceptible matter. ; 

y” 5. Spirit (dtmd, purugha, pumén, kshetrajna), special, and independent 
of both naturo und matter. It is not produced by anything, nor can it 
produce anything; and while nature and matter ere irrational, it is all 
reason. . » *. 

Nature and matter have thns cach nine opposite uttributos, but 
they have also six attributes common to bot,’ viz.: 1. Want and com- 
prehension. 2. Objectiveness ; botng the objects of use to the soul. 
3. Commonnesa; they aro common to all alike, and objects of use to all. 
4. Inscnsibility ; for though the senses themselves belong to matter, 
it is not really they which feel, and are impressed, but the soul; they 
being merely the material vehicles and instruments of sensibility. 
5. Intelligence; for though intelligence is the first product of nature, 
and,“in tarn, produces ull tho categories of matter ; it is, liko the ecnses, 
a mere material and physical machine, dead ond uscless without the, 
soul, which sets it in motion, as the stcam ongine is only locomotive 
when united with the steam. 6. Productiveness; nature produces matter, 
which produces its own components. Lastly, they are in common subject 
to the three qualities of good, bad, and indifferent, of which anos. 

Buch is the outline of the system to which the Sinkhya reduces all 
that exists, But before inquiring into tho relationship of these parts, and 
the positions, independent and relative, which the} hold, we must show 
some proofs of their existence. As scepticism has no place in the philo- 
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sophy of Kapila, he docs not apply his method rigidly to developed 
matter. The means of proof of its existence is simply perception 
through the medium of the senses and the judicious employment of our 
mental facultics. The existence of nature and spirit are therefore to bo 
demonstruted, and the means employed is inference. 

The cxistence of nature as the cause of matter, is proved in five ways," 
and the great doctrine of causality thus established :-— ' ‘ 

1. The finite individuality of different existing things proves that 
they must have an external cause, Were they themselves their own 
cause, they could have no limits, no beginning. 

2. The likeness which exists botw several individual objects, 
forming them into a class; and again, the broader features of resemblance 
discovered between such classes ; proves a common origin. 

8. The actual activity in everything that is formod for action, proves 
the existence of an colivdving principle, and the speciul dcatination of 
each agent. (N.B. This argument, which scarcely proves the existence 
of a material essence, would be an excellent proof for that of a Supreme 
Being, director ond destinator of everything ; but, in his view of matter, 
Kapila is undoubtedly materialist to « cortain extent). 

4. The complete difference between canse and effect, which is perceived 
in every common matter, proves that mater cannot be its own cause, and 
requires something distinct from mattor as its cause, and this is nattire. 

. 4 The inseparable unity of the whole universe, no part of which can 
exist without and indopendent of the rest, shows the inilivisible source 
from which all spring. 

In theso arguments we perceive that the Sankhya has not hesitated to 
grant vo’ition to nature, and by this concession has made it at onco the 
material and tho efficient couse of exeationy and hence the fallacy of its 
arguments. In the third reason, however, the philosopher contradicts 
himself. He has dénied intelligence to nature, and yet asserts the 
destination of each material object. 


 Sunk.-kéc", sbloke XV. 
+ It ia, in other words, the old argument: ‘The world exhibits works of design, and 
must therefore have had an intelligent maker.’ 
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The great doctrine of causality, on which these arguments depend, is 
thus put forward: the proofs that every effect ia produced by a cause 
which actually exists, are; that that which does not exist, cannot be the 
cause of anything whatsoever; that not everything is capable of doing 
anything, but overything must be dono by that which is fitted to do it, 
and aleo thut the character of the cause exists to a certain extent in the 

, effect. In othe? words, that which exists cannot have been produced 
by what docs not and never did oxist; but must have been produced by 
something gifted with existence, and must thercfore have a cause. 

‘The cxistenco of spirit; that is, of a rational being which can com- 
prehend matter und nature, the existence of which is already proved, 
is likewise demonstrated in five ways’ 

1, The existence of matter, of the world, must “have some object, it 
caunot be merely uscless and accidental; and that object cannot be 
itself, ‘but some other, viz., the soul. 2 

2. Everything which exists has a direct positive opposite. Nature 
and matter ure both under the influence of the three quulities, and thus 
viowed may be considered as one. Something must therefore exist as 
their opposite, not under the intluence of those quulities, and this some- 
thing is spirit. 

8. ‘The body moves and falfils its function’ according tu the laws of 
natdre, but the varicty of its actions in its relations to matter require 
that there should exist that which can direct and prompt them. 

4, Matter has qualities and attributes which fit it for enjoyment; but 
since it is not the mere body which enjoys them, there must exist some- 
nie which does uo. . 

. Fron the existence of a conviction in every being of his own possible 
‘cisbans distinct from the body, which is evineed in the tesire he feels 
to be set: frec from material existence, und from mondane regeneration 
and transmigration, in which he learnt to believes Every onc feels the 
misery of this life, and is awure of its finitouces and mutability, and 
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desires to he quit of it. This proves the consciousness in man of tho 
possibility of liberation; of the distinctness of the soul from mutter; of 
the existence of another non-material, and consequently eternal life; and 
therefore of the eternity of the soul, since it is considered impossiblo for 5 
man really to desire completo annihilation. 

“These arguments aro very poor, and we are therefore pleased to find 
in Kapila (ch. vi., sit. 1), another which is worth thém all. He suys, 
*The soul exists, because there is no means of proving that it docs not 
exist.” 

The system has now beon put forward, and its component parts 
proved, at least to the sutisfaction of the philosopher, to exist, More- 
over, it has been shown that nature and matter are connectod in the 
relative position of ‘cause and effect, while spirit is completely distinet 
from both, having mercly the character of a witness, an enjoyer and 
an employer of matter. = : 

‘We proceed to speak of spirit; and the first doctrine ostablished 
is the plurality, individuality, and personality of souls, attempted to be 
proved in three ways? :— 

1, Tho birth and death of each individual taking place at differeut 
times seema to preclude the possibility of all souls being one. 

2. The difference in‘ the actions of individuals proves a different 
impulse in each, which suggests a distinct existence ; for if all souls tere 
the same, they would be prompted to the samc uctions xt the same moment. 

8. The throe qualitics influence individuals in different dogrees, some 
being born with a greater amount of goodness, some of badness, ate. 
‘Independent of tho poverty of these arguments, the truth of cach is 
doubtfal,, In tho last, for instance, he hus forgotten that elsewhcre the 
influence of the threo qualitios is said to be confined to matter, and that, 
therefore, the difference of disposition proves nothing more than the 
difference of bodies. 

The doctrine of the individuality of the soul is worthy of particular 

‘ oat La en, 
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notice, as being peculiar to this school. In the Vedas, and the so-called 
philosophical works based upon them, one universal soul is supposod to 
pervade all material bodics, while in other schools, and even in the 
Bhagavad. |-Gilé among thom, this doctrine is not clearly marked, though 
offon evidently admitted. 
‘The soul, thus shown to be individual, is also distinct from the body,’ 
, but it alone, and ‘not the body, is really sensitive, and the body alone and 
not the soul, is really active? From the union of the body with the 
soul, the body wrongly appears to be sensitive, and the soul active. In 
making tho soul inactive, Kapila is undoubtedly in error according to our 
extended notions of action, but it must be remembered that he considered 
action as essentially material in its nature. For evory kind of action 
something besides the agent must exist.’ ‘Fhere must be tools, instru- 
ments and organs, and these belong to mutter only. Action in the 
Sénkhya is not mere volition or impulse, but‘must be achieved either by 
the organs of action, the senses, or tae heart, regarded as an internal sense. 
It is therefore quite in keeping with his theories to make the soul 
inactive, and in so doing he docs not deny activity to spirit ; and this 
leads us to speak of the ideas of the pure Sankhya as to spirit. 
Althongh no mention is made in the pure, Sankhya of a spiritnal 
{ ossonce, from which the soul emanates, and into which it returns; there 
can be no doubt that Kapila had an idea that such existed, from the fact 
of final emancipation being the loss of the soul's identity, which it only 
preserves while conncotod with matter. This he has shown distinctly 
by making the consciousness of that individuality an attribute of matter. 
Moreover, in speaking of soul, sundry indications are given of the notion 
of their being all one and the same, which, whon placed py the side of 
their plurality on which he insists, would be a most direct and bold 
contradiction, if wo do not understand that he alludes rather to an 
universal spirit from which the individual souls’are emanated. One 
instance will suffice, Kapila, (Ch. I, stit. 142 and 143,) where he com- 
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pares the souls to the air in different vases, which are the bodies; and 
adda, ‘that the receptacles (the vases or bodies) are distinct, but not the 
air or spirit, although, in one vase, the air may be hot or foul; in another, 
cold or pure, and 50 on.’ 

Lastly, when we perecive in tho system already described that 
intelligence and consciousnoss aro sct down as parts of matter, we must 
not be led away to the conclusion that soul is on that decount unintelli- . 
gent or not personal. It must be remembered that intelligence and 
conaciousness, us conecded to matter, refer xolely to matter itself; intelli- 
gence is there the faculty of perceiving, investigating, considering, and 
reflecting on matter; and it is true, though Kapila may not have dis- 
covered it, that however intelligent our souls may bo, their intelligence 
during this life is undoubtedly limited to the experience they derive from 
matter, and is incapable of conceiving, imagining, or even comprehending 
those ideas for which our experience has afforded us no precedent, such 
us the existence of God ex a pure spifit; or infinity, eternity, and others. 
Again, sineo the soul, when once liberated from matter, loses (according 
to Kapila’s theory) its personality and identity, it is clear that con- 
sciousness can only belong to it while united to mutter; and thongh that 
consciousness may be considered una faculty of the soul, he is quite 
right to make its ychicle and organ material. 

To re-capitulate, the soul is considered by the Sinkhya as etefnal, 
emanating from and re-entering a spiritual essence; it is scusitive, 
rational, free from the direct influence of the three qualities, distinct 
from nature aud matter, its own cause, individual, personal, gifted with 
volition but inactive. 

‘We have now sen the characters of the three principal divisions of 
the system—nature, matter, and aonl, generally explained. A few 
observations must now be mads on the nature of the details, that ix, of 
the twenty-three categories which compose matter in its development. 

Intelligence (Juddhr’) has been already spoken of. It is the first pro- 
duct of natar., and is placed in the closest connection with the soul, and 

| thns forms the link between it and the body. It is, however, material ; 
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but while it cannot be supposod to moan nothing but the actual brain, 
which ia its seat, it must not be limited to ite faculties only, such as 
perception, reflection, compatison, judgment, and imagination, ‘There 
are the inherent powers of the physical brain, but they aro only called 
into action when the soul is united to the body. 

Consciousness /ahankdra) has also been explained as belonging to 
smatter rather thah to soul. It is the first product of intelligence ; and 
this is correct; since, though the consciousness of own individual exist- 
ence may exist without any connection with external matter, and though 
neither perception, nor inference, nor even reflection, aro requisite for its 
existence; it cannot, as a faculty of matter, be called into life unless 
thought haa preceded it, Consciousness, the conviction of own exist- 
onec, is strictly a thought, not a creation of, thought, if such o thing 
exists; not, to spezk more strictly, a now kaleidoscopic arrangement of 
impressions alroady reccived from without; not an idea or notion, but an 
accompaniment to thought, and a pértion of thought itself. It is this, 
too, which gives memory to the mind. 

The heart /manas/ is sensibility, the power of fooling, the organs of 
which are the sonsea; while its changes, according to the influence of 
the three qualities of good, bad, and neutral, aro its passions—love, hate, 
and indifferonco.’ It is the product of consciousness, and it ix evident 
that There can be no sensibility without personality. It is, ut the same 
timo, an organ of action and an organ of perception. Tn tho former 
capacity, it is hat which, prompted by desires, in turn directs the senses 
towards the objects in connection with each. In the lotter, it simply, 
collects the impressions made on the senses. 

These three, intelligence, consciousness, and sensibility, fonne trind, 
which is considered as the internal organ of perception. Its action is guoces- 
sive; the heart having received impressions from the external organs of 
sensation, tranemits them to consciousness, which forfards them to intelli- 
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gence, which, being in immodiate connection with the soul, transfers 
them to it.' 

Tho ongan of sensation is tho aggregate of the five senses, which 
receive their impressiona of external things directly and spontancourly,? 
thatis, by the connection of each senso with its associated object of conve s 
and though the soul is the only really scnsitive thing, and the senses are 
morcly organs, atill their action isin itself wholly indepchdent of the sonl,, 
and directed simply by the laws of nature; so that even when the soul? 
in withdrawn from the body, if the vital fiction still remains to set, 
them in action, the impressions of external objects are still reccived ; and’ 
this is supposed to be the case in sleep. To this organ of sensation isj 
added the aggregate of the five organs of action, and the ten are then 
regarded as onc externa] sorgan. « Theso are all the products of con- 
sciousness; for, as parts of sensibility and individual action, it ia evident 
that they arc dependent tn personality. The other products of con- 
sciousness are the clements and subtile clements of matter, which will be 
troated of in the physiological portion of the system. 

By these organs of perception and action, both internal and external, 
the soul is connected with matter, that is, with the body itself and the 

(external world.* But what is the object of this connection of soul and 
matter? Final emancipation, the liberation of the soul from mattor. 
1s then the soul mercly united to matter in order to be liberated froth it? 
If so, why was it ever united? why did it not always remain an inde- 
pendent portion of the ypiritual essence, rather than bocome individual, 
simply with tho object of losing that individuality again after a longer 
“or shorter period of misery in this life? Why are we born, if only to 
die? Tp these three questions Kapila returns no answer; and it was 
left to the Theistic Sinkhya to point to one:Supremo Being, and reply 
that—such waa his will. But he does not the less insist on the necessity 
of fina] emancipation ‘being the cause of the union of soul and matter, 

1 Sank.-kier, shla, XXIX and NXX. Kapila, Ch.IL., stitras 29—31. 


? Sank.. K6h, XXXT. 
> Stnk,-kir, . XXXI—EZEXVI. Kapile, Ch. 11., afitras 37-46, 
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nor on the means that are employed to effect that object. A multitude 
of souls have beon mado to emanate from the spiritual essence ; have, in 
short, been individualized; while, at the same time, the world, as we 
have soen it composed, has emanated from nature, In the ordinary 
course of things those souls have to retain their individuality as long as 
tho world retains its development. At its creation, each soul has been, 

firstly, united with the lowest class of material body, which assumes any 
distinct and independent form, such as even a stone or a lump of curth. 
‘When, in the natural course of things, this body has been dissolved into 
its clomentary components, the soul migrates to one of a higher class, 
as that of vegetable bodics, and ascends in thia manner, through fishes, 
reptiles, quadrupeds, and so on, till it reaches a human body. Then, 
but not till then, is tho power granted it» pf working out its own 
emancipation. Man is the turning-point in the scale of beings, From 
him the soul may cither uscend further to gods and demigods, or again 
descend in the orderin which it has ascended. But its transmigrations 
are now no longer obcdiont to the laws of nature alonc, but depend on 
the good or buil path of life which man sclects, 

At this point of its individual cxistenco, the great object of the soul 
is to free itself from tho nocessity of cither one course of transmigrations 
or the other, and this liberation can only bo effected by emancipating 
the #ul entirely from matter, which is accomplished, says the Sinkhya, 
by perfection of knowledge. ‘This knowlodge is acquired through the 
connection of the soul with matter, by means of the internal and external 
organs of porception. ‘To this it may be replicd that every man is giftod 
with these organs, and that the simple use of thom would therefore effect” 
ovory man’s emancipation; while the same may bo said of unimgls, and, 
to a certuin degree, of all organic matter. Why, then, cannot every man 
sud every beast work out its emancipation by the simple action of life? 
In order to answer this question, a thoory is introduced, which we have 
as yet merely noticed casually, but which is one of the most important in 
the whole system. It is that of the threo qualities (gune/. # 

This theory, in its original simplicity, belongs to the age of observation, 
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rather than to that of investigation, and cannot therefore be looked on a8 
an invention of philosophy. It required but little perspiouity for man 
to perceive that some things in this world wore good, excellent, useful, and 
pleasant to himeclf; others, bad, obnoxious, disagrecable ; and others again, 
while they could not be considered as actually obnoxious and disdgrecable, 
still useless, and cumbersome, and such is the theory in its primitive sim. 
plicity. Without however going into a minuto investigstion of the period, 
at which the terms which we find in philosophy applied to these threo 
attributes of matter were first receivod, or the literal and original signi- 
fication of those terms,’ we may safely say that they belong to the age of 
philosophy, and thut their meaning from whatever source derived, is there 
very clear and precise. 

‘When the soul was cloarly defipud as distinct from the body, and as 
belonging to an universal spiritual esscnce ; when it was folt that emanci- 
pation could be effected by perfection, and that therefore the sonl must 
be capable uf perfection, it was sct down that spirit could not be directly 
affected by these qualities; for it was ere long perceived thut nothing 
which was affocted even by the quulity of goodness was entirely perfect, 
but that the qualitics belonged all three to every existing thing, though 
the preponderance of any one of thom might give it the uppearance of 
standing alone without’ the other two. Jerfection was impossible to 
matter,* though possible to spirit; and since the three attributes Which 
belonged to matter wore the reason of its ineapability of attaining per-' 





) They aro sattia, ‘peodness,’ rajex, ‘baduew,’ und tamay, ‘indifference,’ Sattoa 
‘ix the abstract substantive from xaf, pre ‘of ax, ‘to be,’ und meuning therefore 
“being, existing,’ thence ‘real,’ ax cont with what ouly sppoars to cxist, and ix 
fulve,—and hence ‘ good.’ Sattira, foro means ‘reality, goodness,’ Rajay is w 
concrete a .bst., Acrived either from renj, with the meaning of ‘colour,’ or from the same 
root with the meaning of ‘adhere to,’ In the first placy it would moan ‘colour’ aa oou- 
trusted with goodness, which was regarded as * light’; in the second it would be that which 
attaches mon to the world, TLustly, tawax means simply ‘darkness, obscurity,’ whether 
as contcasted with light of colour; and taken metuphorieally to mean the darkness of 
ignorance and delusion. In the Bhagavad-tits, Ch. XIV., Shi. 22, tho three terms 
prakicke, ‘ight, clearness,’ prarritt, ‘ activity, and moka, ‘delusion,’ uro eubstituted for 
‘the more common ones. 

4 Binee the’ very mature of perfection preeludes either qualifieation or variety, which 
are attributes of matter. 
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fection ; it was clear that they could not belong to spirit. But, if such 
were the case, how was it that the dispositions and actions of men were 
co clearly different, some being good, others bud, and others stupid 
or useless? Tho reply was, that thoso dispositions themselves belonged 
to the different bodies, and not to the different souls; and that those 
actions were prompted by the qualities themselves. In the earliost ages of 
«philosophy, knowledge, with or without virtue, was considered the highest 
good: ignorance, with or without virtue, the greatest evil: and action, 
whether well or ill meant, sinco it was always attended with conse- 
quences which could not be perfectly good, as nothing material was so, 
‘but always contained more or less of cvil; was considerod as bad. Sattwa, * 
* goodnoss,’ therefore becume also cnlightenment, knowledge, and wus free : 
from action; rajas, ‘badness,’ was acfion itself and’ worldlincss; tamae, 
‘indifference,’ darkness, menial obscurity, ignorance, was also freo from 
action. But this very freedom was bad ineit, since it amounted to: 
inortucss, sloth, and indifference. + 
As has been said, those attributes were never single, whether as forming 
tho dispositions, or as influcncing the actions of beings. They were 
ulways united in different proportions. A good disposition or a good 
action would be influenced by a very large amount of goodness, with a 
small quantum of budness, and a still smaller ofte of indifference ; a bad 
_ disp&ition or action, by a preponderance of badnoss, and so on. 
{ These dispositions, however, were not the work of the beings to whom 
they belonged, but were inherent und innate in the different bodics, and 
“according to their dispositions the bodies were then arranged in different 
‘grades, ‘Thove bulow man, such as animals, plants, ctc., hod all a les’ 
amount of goodness than of the other two quulitics. They (wore fhorefore 
, devoid 8f that enlightenment, which would enable them to discover the 
necessity of cmancipation, and thus ne beings below mua had the power 
of accomplishing it. Again, in the beings above ran, such os demigods 
,and gods, the dispositions had a preponderance of goodness, and it was 
{ thorefure possible for them to work out their perfection; but as the life 
dand death of man were beyond his own power, so were those of the 
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deities; and destiny had allotted them a term of existence which they 
had no moans,—and, since that existence was blessed, no dosire,—to 
shorten. 

‘Though these doities and tho beings inferior to man wore ranged in 
divers classes according to their dispositions, Kapila was sufficiently 
republican to make one class only of all mankind. All men alike had the * 
power of effecting their own emancipation, but all mtn had not equal, 
facilities, nor the somo inclination. The abject Shidra, the hated . 
barbarian (mlechehha), and even the despised weaker sex, to whom all 
advantages had becn doniod by the brihman, received tho right from the 
Sinkhya and its followers‘ of attaining eternity ; but still their dis- 
positions were indifferent and obscure, and it was not probable that they 
would accept and cmployethe prigilego thus granted them. Thus not 
only knowledge, but a wish and effort were requisite to the attainment of 
emancipation, and tho dispdsitions which had been allotted (Kapila and his 
followers aro silent a8 to dy whom they were allotted*) to the different 
bodies in which the son] was born, had the power of suggesting the wish, 
and facilitating the accomplishment. But allowing tho wish und thu 
offort, if the perfection of knowledge was not attained, what was the futo 
of the being? In order to answer this question we must explain the 
thoory of transmigration, and is so doing we are lead to an investigation of 

” 


‘THE PHYSIOLOGICAL PORTION OF THE PURE SANKILYA. 
The cosmology of Kapila and his immediate followers is divided into 
two principal portions, tho material creation (bhavtike-earga), wad the 
Intellectual creation (bhdea-sarge or pratyaya-sarga/, the former including 
all exterpal matter ; the latter, the dispositions and minds of man. 
‘The material creation is eaidl to comprise throe worlds? The°frst, or 


1 Soo Bhagavad-Gith, ib. IX.. abl, 32, vote. 
* Though it is generally understood that he ascribed their distribution and axrange- 
ment to Nature; which, however, would cumccdc, that which he denied to it, intelligence. 
It in another pant which demands the existence of a Supromo Being, which the Theistic 
Sunkhye, Patanjali, and the Bhagaved-Gith have supplicd. 
Sdnk.-hir., shi. LIL. Kapila, Ch. 110, sfit, 42. 
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upper world, consists of the diffcrent regions of divine and superhuman 
beings; the second, or middlo world, is that of man; and the third, or 
lower, is that of beings inferior to man, including the demons, cte. In 
the first, the quality of goodness prodominates; in the second, that of 
badness;* in the third, that of blind indifference. ‘The bodies which 
inhabit these worlds are of fourteen kinds, also distributed in three 
,Classes—the supethumen, the human, and the less than human.’ 
‘Tho superhuman descends in the following eight divisions:—The 
bodies belonging to—1. Brahma-loka, tho region of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Shiva, considered as the superior deities. 2. Pitri-loka, that of the 
Pitris or Manes, the Prajipatis or progenitors of mankind, and the Righis. 
8. Soma-loka, the region of the moon, and other heavenly bodies, 
4, Indra-loku or Swarga; the region, of Indrg and the multitudes of 
secondary cities who own him asking. 5. Gandharba-loka, that of the 
heavenly minstrels and inhabitants of the air.» 6. Rikshasa-loka, thut of 
one class of mythological demons. 7. Yaksha-loka, that of another. 
8. Pishicha-loka, that of e third class of the same. 
‘Tho human is single, containing man alone, without distinction of rank. 
Tho less than humun contains five divisions in the following descend- 
hed order—1. Domestic animals /pariuj. 2. Wid animals /mriga), 3. 
{ Birds. 4. Voptiles, fishes, and insects. 5. Vegetable and inorganic matter. 

ail these bodics are material, all liable to more or less of pain, 
diseaso, ete., from which not even the deities are entircly free, and into 
such bodies as these can the soul pass. Man, as we see, stauds betweon 
the two other classes, and to him accordingly is granted the power of 
asconding or desoending, or liberating himself cntirely from life. If hd 
rigidly and piously performs the duties of his religion, and geads an 
upright@moral life; or, if abandoning the striet letter of the law, he 
strivos, though withort success, to work out his emancipation from the 
flesh,? his reward is to inhabit one of tho regidns included between 


' Bank.-kar., shls, LIV-—-LY. Kapils, Ch, II1., sits, 43, 44. 


® Bhogavad-Gits, Ch. VI, sble, 8747, Sénk-kér, shi. XLTV. Kapila, Ch, 
It. brn thr - , ile, 
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Brahma-loka and Gandharba-loks, according to the superiority or inferiority 
of his merits. After a sojourn in these regions proportionate to his dues, 
he is born again on esrth, in a body superior to his last, in which 
circumstances render emancipation more casy of attainment, such ss that 
of a membor of some pious bréhman family, and 20 on. If he does not, 
however, now accomplish his liberation, he is carried after death to a 
superior world, and born again in due season on carth; dnd this process is 
repeated as long as the being does not commit great sins on earth, till 
he has effected his emancipation; or, failing that, till tho dissolution 
of the world, 

In the next case, that of a man whose life is neither good enough for 
heaven nor bad enough for hell, the soul is immediately born again on 
earth, in a better or worse hody according to his deserts. 

Lastly, when o man’s life has been irrcligious and immoral, his soul is 
condemned aftcr death to asiojourn of length proportionate to his crimes 
in one of the regions of punishment called Narake; after which it. is again 
enclosed in an earthly body, either that of a low caste of human beings, 
or, if his crimes were very great, that of some animal; and the revolving 
‘process continues till the dissolution of the world. 

Such is the law of transmigration as defined by the schools, and 
recoived by the cstablished religion, Kapila admits thiy law, but he docs 
not sce that in so doing ho considerably disturbs his own system. ‘nome 
intelligent Being must exist to allot the punishment, and to deeide more 
acourately than human justice, what is worthy of heaven, what of carth, 
what of hell, If the arrangement and dispensation of these judgments 
‘be referred to the action of nature, then nature must not only be intel- 
ligent, vpich Kapila will not allow; but must also bo superior to spirit, 

which is distiictly denied. In the Theistic Sinkhya the Suprenf& Being 
accordingly supplied tho vacant placo. In the established mythology there 
inereased powcrs were added to those of Yama, the Lord of Judgment, 
who already figured as destroyer and judge in the Epic triad. 

But another difficulty in this system of transmigration must be obvious 
to every reader. If these regions to which the soul migrates aro material, 


and consequently finite, how is it that in quitting this body at death, and 
passing on to another body in another region, the soul is not emancipated, 
since there is evidently no matter to dotain it: or, again, how can the soul 
which is, inactive, migrate at all from one material region to anothcr? 
This difficulty also prosonted itaclf to the mind of Kapila, and, perhaps, 
even to still earlier philosophers; and a theory was introducnd, which is 
smercly one of convenience, and cannot but be regarded with severity. 
To accept, with but little inquiry, a false theory, like that of trans- 
migration, from a systom of religion which he despised, and thon to 
support this with anothcr filsc invention, is unworthy of a philosopher ; 
and in this, moro than in any part of his faulty physiological system, 
must Kapila bo blamed. 

From the moment of its emanating from the spiritual essence and its 
‘unign with matter, the soul was supposed to be invested with a subtile 
body, which it nover quits till the moment of* final emancipation, or till 
tho entire dissolution of all matter” takes placo. This body,’ called tho 
Linga, or linga-shartra,? (tit, ‘the sign,’ i.e. the reflection or shadow of the 
more substantial body,) is the vchicle in which the soul is borne from ono 
region to another ; thus solving the difficulty. It is material, although im- 
pereoptiblo; it is cocval with the soul, born with jt, and ceasing to cxist at 
its emancipation ; but novor quitting it for a moment as long asit is subject 
to material existence, no matter in what sort of substantial body the soul. 
may be placed. Yet it docs not chungo its form in transmigration: in an 
animal, fish, fowl, boast, or man, and in superhuman beings the Jinga is 
atill the samo; being, as it were, a spiritual body. Lt is composed of tho, 
following outegorios of dovoloped mattor, the five grosser clements boing 
alone excluded, viz., Buddhi, Ahankira, and Manas, thg five subtile 
cloments, tho five sensos, und tho five organs of action, so that it is 


1 Sankh,-kir., shls. XL—XLIU. Kap,, ch. ITT., sGtras 216, 

2 Arefinement into which it is needless to enter, shes those twotorms. Tho 
Zinga is that which wo havo hare doacribed it, but is in iteclf incapable of eensation, Tt 
is culled etindhibe, The Lingerie ele analy ia the grower vehicle of the 
latter, though more subtile than the actual corporval bod 
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capable both of action and sensation, Perhaps tho best idea which oan 
be given of it, is to compare it with our own childish notions of ghosts, 
with the phantoms or images of bodies in Greck superstition, and with 
the mystic non-material body with which some of the early Christians 
attempted, though evidently with error, to explain the Resurrection. It 
cannot be called non-material, since it was composed of tho subtile 
clementa, but it is incapable of direct affection from matter. ‘Thus when 
the substantial body is killed, the linge which cxists within it remains 
unhurt as the coating of the soul. 

The intellectual creation (pratyaya, or bdva-sarga) is described as 
follows. The mind of man is subject to threc kinds of error, viz. 

1. Confounding the material essence with spirit, not defining the 
limit between them. * 

2. Mistaking one of nature’s productions, such as intelligence, for 
the soul itself. 

3. Supposing that cmancipation can be attained by religions 
practices. 

‘When tho three qualitios affoct tho mind, thoy cause it to rango itself 
in the following fifty dispositions :— 
Five kinds of Obstructions, viz., 

1. Obscurity, or error, is of cight kinds, according as the mortal 
mistakes nature, intelligence, consciousness, or one of tho five 
subtile elements, for the soul. 

2. Bewilderment, or illusion (mohana), is of eight kinds, caused in 
attempting the eight kinds of supernatural powers (oibhiti). 

8. Creat bewilderment, or oxtreme illusion, is of ten kinds, caused. 

© — by indulging cach of the ten senses. 

4, Gloom (amas) is of eightoen kinds, resulting from the two last, 
with the addition of malice. 

5. Utter darkness is of cightecn kinds, boing the same with the 
addition of fear. 


Sankh.-kir,, shls, XLVI—L1. Kap,, ch. Il1., aGtras 35—40. 
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Twenty-eight kinds of Disabilities, deficiency in the clevon organs, 
such og blindness, deafness, cte., and tho inability of attaining the nino 
kinds of quietudos, and eight kinds of perfections, which follow : 

Nine kinds of Quietudes, or contentments, consist of four intornal and 
five oxtornal. Tho former are: 

d. Calm expectation that naturo itself will work out our emanci- 
7 *  patich, and that itis nocdless for us therofore to trouble our- 
selves, 
2. The same feclings with rogard to ascctic oxerciscs, 
3. Tho same with regard to time. 
4, The same with regard to luck or accident, 

The five external arc abstinence from indulgenoo of the senses from 

tho following temporal motives. . . 
1. Because the trouble is too great. 
2. Because, when acquired, the difficuity of keeping is too great. 
8. Reluctance to lose when ynce acquired, 
4. On account of the bad consequences resulting from fruition. 
5. From fear of hurting the objects of enjoyment. 

Eight kinds of Porfections aro— 

1—3. Direct prevention of the three kinds of evil, viz., internul 
or personal, oxternal or secidentul, and superhumun, 

~ 4-8. Reosoning, oral instruction, study, conversation with frionds 

on topics of philosophy and liberality (or us Vavhaspati 

‘Mishra has it, ‘ purity,’ from a root, dai, the word being ddna), 

Tho divisions of mental modes or dispositions are systematized with the 
evident object of explaining the action of the three qualities on the intelicct? 
and the conscquent difficulties in the way of attaining final cmaxgipation. 
‘Thus the Obstructions would seem to imply chiefly the influenco of the 
rajo-guna, or quality of badness ; tho Disabilities and Quictudcs that of the 
tamo-guna, or quality of indifference; and the Pérfections that of the 
sathoa-guna, or quality of goodness. 

Ifere the physiological portion and the whole of our attangoment of 
the Saukbya system concludes; and as our object in placing it before the 
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reader is rather to aid in tho comprehension of the philosophy of our 
poem, and to oxcmplify the character of carly spoculative Indian 
philosophy, we leave it to him to make his own criticisms on its imper- 
fections and shortsightodness, and again refer him to our authoritics, more 
especially to the Mémoire of M. Barthélomy St. Hilaire, 

The physiological portion of his system undoubtedly redounds little to 
the praiso of Kapila’s cloar-sightedness. Too much has beén tacitly reecived, 
from the superstitions of hia age, and too little attempt beon mado to 
supply the place of scienco. But when we call to mind that this anciont 
thinker thought and taught at Jeast seven or cight centuries before Christ, 
amid superstition and ignorance of the darkest nature, we must not loso 
sight of two points in his system, which raise him far above the carlior 
speculators both of Grocopand mogorn Europe. The one is the establish- 
ment of a fifth clement, ithe other the mistaken theory of tho subtile 
cloments, 

Up to a recont period the existénce of a void was still a matter of 
discussion between the speculative and tho scientific. Among the former, 
Doscartes and Leibnitz had denied it. Among tho latter, Newton had 
proved it by nstronomical culculations. ‘The barometer and the airpump 
seemed indisputable copfirmations of the truth of Newton's apparent 
proofs. Leibnitz had however suggested that imponderuble fluids, 
resembling thoso of light and cloctricity, existing in the atmosphcro, 
filled the space left by the retirement of the air in these cascs. Obscrva- 
tions made on tho diminution of Euler's comet havo recently proved the 

necossity of tho existence of such fluids; and Herschel himself, in 

admitting this fact, believes that Newton was mistaken, in spite of the 
apparent oxuptness of his culculations, which arose from tho extreme 
murity of the fluid in which the heavonly' bodies inove. 

But what Descartos and Leibnitz could assort in the sixtecnth century 
after Christ,—what Newton with the minutcst calculations hus fuiled to 
disprove, a simple Brahman somo seven or eight centuries before Christ 

_ could assert‘ in the clearest manncr, amid the profoundest ignorance of 
{ science, The dkdesa, the imponderable subtile duid of Kopilu, which fills 
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allspacc, and also forms an ingredient of all matter, is undoubtedly a 
discovery worthy of acknowledgment. 

Again, when the carlior thinkers of Greece could discover no finer 
elements of matter than the four obvious components, carth, air, water 
and fire, Kapila had already gune further. His five components of matter 
are not elements, the mahdbhitdné were merely gross material aggregates, 
pnd the clement? of which these were composed, were of a subtilo and 
“imperceptible charactor. The grosscr elements wero merely the five 
apparently distinct forms undcr which mattcr commonly mects the view. 
The finer clements (tanmdtrdni) wore the esscuces of these which really 
connectod them with the sonses, The greatest cause of wonder in the 
Sinkhya system is that those clements should be actually produced by 
material consciousness (ahankdra); bug to invastigate this mystery would 
be to onter into a discussion on the real character of consciousness, and 
the vague ideas of illusive creation /mdyd); Nhich would here be both 
uscless and tedious, cvon if 1 were, which I coufess 1 am not, prepared to 
explain Kapila’s ideas, if indeed he cver had any, on that eubject. 
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PART Iv. 


THE YOGA, OF PATANJALI. 


‘Ws have already statcd our belicf, that tho imperfections in Kapila’s 
system had given rise to the formation of a Theistic Sinkhya school; and 
we have further (vide Part I1.) attempted to cxplain tho causcs which 
Tod to the moulding of that rystem into tho Yogs, of Patanjali. 
Philosophy was gradually acquiring more followers than tho ostablished 
religion. The Theistic Sinkhya offered a new god; but no form of 
worship hed been hitherto prescribed for him. Knowlodge was still the 
ancans of obtaining emancipation; but the means of acquiring that 
knowledge were unsatisfactory. Asccticism, mortification of the ficsh, 
contemplation, and a solitary life, were ulready the fashion among tho 
religious classes. Patanjali discovered in those practices an exccllont 
casing for the Sinkhya, and resolved to reduce the former to a system, 
and tho latter to a practical roligion. If the Puro Sinkhya’ fe tho 
speculative, the Theistic Sankhya the theological, and the Karma Yoga 
of the Bhogavad-Giti tho cthical, tho Yoga of Patanjali must bo looked 
upon as the practical adaptation of the Ssinkhya system, 

* We havo stated our reasons fur believing this school to be posterior 
to the revolution of Buddha; but, at the same timo, we cannot deny ity 
remote antiqhity. As a proof of this, the Hindis themselves place its 
foundation in the Satya Yuga, the firet and golden age of the world; and 
there in every rouson to believe that it proceded tho Bhagavad-Cits by 
several centuries. 

Its foumler, Patanjali, is known to us by name only. Ifo is somo- 
times called an incarnation of Ananta, the serpeut-king ; but it is difffoult 
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to account for the fuble. Again ho is, by native commentators of a late 
date, said to be the son of Angiras and Suti, and to have married Luliipa, 
whom ho found in the hollow of a Vata treo; a fablo intended to symbolize 
some notion about his doctrines. What we do know for certain in 
nowise enlightens us; namely, that an author or authors of the same 
namo, and sometimes confounded with the philosopher, wrote a large 
grammatical treatise, entitled ‘MahibhAxhya,’ 9 commentary on tho 
Grammar of Panini; and a medical ono called ‘ Charaka.’ 

But if we know little bout the founder, we are not much wiser in 
regard to his writings. From tho Bhagavad-(i{t4 we can conjecture what 
must have been their tenor, and with the little aid we possess, we can define 
at least sufficiently the nature of his doctrines. His Sitras—for he is of 
sufficient antiquity to have“employed Satras or philosophical aphorisms— 
boar, tho namo of Sinkhya-pravachana, the same os that of Kapila’s 
principal work. They are one hundred and nifiety-cight in number, and 
arc distributed into four parts. Cofnmentarics ou them are ascribed to 
Vichaspati Mishra, Ponchashikha and Bhojadeva. 

As regards their contents, our only authoritics arc Colebrooke,’ who 
taerely mentions them very briefly; Ward,? who gives lengthy details from 
Bhojadeva’s commentary, for many roasons of very doubtfal value; and 
‘Windiechmann,? who would scem to draw his information from Ward. 

TK vy word Yoga belongs less as a title, than in its abstract sense, to 
the age of tho Stitras themselves. Derived from the radical yaj, ‘to join,’ 
‘unite,’ its literul moaning is ‘junction,’ ‘union.’ Used in a special 
philosophical senso it signifies ‘a state of spiritual or montal janction 
with tho Supreme Being;’ and refcrs to that ultimate condition of* 
spiritualism, which is attained by usoctic contemplation, and which we 
have already mentionod as jivanmukti, or a stato of absorption into the 
Supremo Being oven during this life, which resembles final emancipation. 






2 Misellancous Besuys, Vol. Zp. 236, ofc. ~Eay on the Sinkhya, 
of Tlindostan, Vol. 1., p. 377. 
Jute dee Philosophie, Vol. 1., p. 1878. 
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This is the fruc moaning of Yoga, as an ond. Asa means, ita sonse is 
more limited. It is rather the mental union; the placing of our thoughts 
on the Supreme Being ; and, in short, as we have rendered it throughout 
tho Bhagavad-Giti,—Dovotion. 

The four chapters of the Yoga Stitras contain the following treatises :-— 

1. On contemplation, or the concentration of thought (samddht). 

2. On tho means of obtaining the sume (samddhiprdpti). , 

3. On transcendental powers acquired by the same (vibititi). 

4. On the ecstatic abstraction of isolation of the soul (kaivalya). 

From this it is seen, that while the Sankhya contents itaclf with indicating 
the means of attaining final cmancipation, the Yoga points out the way 
to obtain that means, znd the pronom of effecting final emancipation 
by it. 

In the first chapter, contention is described as twofold :—First. 
Samprajnata, the first exercise of contemplation, in which reason still 
works; but the object of which is to destroy the consciousness of ono’s 
individual existence, and to bring the mind to that state, in which it is 
entirely oblivious of the reality of all cxtcrnal mattor, and is convinocd 
that tho soul is actually connected and united with the Supremo One. 
‘The objects towards which this contemplation is dirocted aro cither nature, 
comprising the whole universe, or one’s own soul. It is thon divided 
into the following four stages :— 

1, As to the distinction between the name of a thing and tho 
thing named. The intornal repetition of tho name, accom- 
panied by conception of the thing named, until at Inst all 
distinction is lost between the name and the thing named; so 

«that when the Yogin, or practiser of Yoge, internally pro- 
nounces the word /shwara, or Deity, the name of the Supreme 
Being, he may have the form of that Boing vividly pictured 
on his mind. 

2. Losing by constant practice all distinction of form, time, and 
filace ; s0 that he may imagine and eventually beliove himself 
to be any thing, at uny time and any where. 
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8. Tho constant association of Nature (prakriti), and Spirit 
(purusha), until he imagines the latter only to exist in every 
thing, loscs the senso of the existence of matter generally, and 
of his own body in particular, and thus becomes mentally 
Dodiless (vidsha). 

4. A stage in which his own individual existence (chankéra) 
appdars to be a mere refloction on his sensibility (manas), and 
the Supreme Being alone is manifest. 

2. Asamprajnate. Contemplation in which reason is lost sight of; 
a complete restraint of the action of thoughts the last stage of mental 
abstraction; in which even tho reficction of his individual existence is 
lost sight of, and he is mentally one with the Supreme Being. 

‘Theso arc the stages of contemplation which load to final cmancipa- 
tion. Tho first steps towards entering on these stages are three : 

1, Lhe abandonment of all worldly intcrBsts, hopes, desires, love or 
hate; by means of which the Yogin, br devotee, overcomes the five obstacles 
to Yoga; viz., pain, grief, trembling, asthmatic breathing, and sighing. 

2. Pranéyima, o peculiar exerciac, which consists in restraining tho 
breath, somotimes performed by closing tho right nostril with the thumb, 
while breath is inhaled through tho left, then closing both, and at longth 

the right nostril in order to oxhale, and soon. During this exercise, 
his thoughts should be fixed on the localities of the organs of sense, such 
aa the tip of the noac, the point of the tongue, the drum of tho ear, ete., 
until ho idontifies these with tho Supreme Being. Again, he should 
place his thoughts on external visible objects, such as the sun, the moon, 
fire, ote., or within his own heart, or at the bottom of hia throat or thé’ 
eentre of his skull. The heart is the supposed seat of the soul, and ite 
supposed passage at death is through the coronal artery passing through 
the throat to the centre of the skull, and thence on a beam of the sun, 
to the moon, through fire up to the sun, and s8 on, to the Supreme 
Being. By fixing his thoughts on theso localities, ho imagines that 
his soul is actually taking this final journey, and is thus mentally 
emancipated. 

it 
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3. In muttering the names and attributes of the Deity, he should so 
completely associate them with the Being they indicato, that he at last 
finds himself mentally in the presence of that Being. 

In the second chapter, it ia shown that these excrcises prepare the 
Yogin for perfect knowledgo (eijndna), which is further soquiréd by the 
following cight stagos of Yoga :— 

I. Yama, or self-government, is of five kinds:—~ 

1. Freedom from any wish to injure others. 

2, Truth in reference to words and thoughts. 

3. Frecdom from gppropriation of others’ property, in thought, 
word or deed. 

4, The subjection of onc’s members, in order to overcome desire, 

5. Renuntiation of all indulgence of pleasure, 

Tl. Niyama, or self-restraint, is of five kinds :— 

1. Purity of mind dad body. 

2. Cheerfulncss under all circamstances. 

3. Religious austerity. 

4, The repetition of incuntutions. 

5. Tho ussociution of ull religious curemonics with tho Supremo 
Being. 

Til. Asona, the uscetiv posture, admits of cighty-four varictics, each 
more uncomfortablo than the last, but in which the Yogif must 
by degrees become quite casy. 

IV. Préndydma, restraint of the breath, ulready dosoribed. 

V. Pratydhéra, complete control over the senses and organs. Exclusive 

: meditation on the Supromo Being, aud tho withdrawal of the 
fenses from all external objects, compared in the Bhagavad-Gita to 
the tottoise gathering its limbs together under its shell. 

‘Theso exercises are continued into the third chapter, which aftcrwards 
treats of tho transcendental powers (vibAt#ti) acquired by them. 

VI. Dhdrana, steady, immoveable abstraction. 

VIL. Diysina, exclusive meditation on the Supreme Being. 

VIII. Samddhi, continual concentration of thought, by means of which 
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all external objects, and even ono’s own individuality are forgotten, and 
the mind fixed wmplotcly and immoveably on the One Being. 

‘These last three exercises constitute sanyama, or perfect concentration ; 
and when the Yogin has arrived at perfection in them ho obtains 
innumerablo superhuman powers, of which the following twanty-five are 
enumerated :— 

1. Knowtedge of past, presont, and futuro things. 
2. By fixing his mind on words, knowledge of universal sciences. 
3. By the sume on the lines in his hands, knowledge of his former 
states of existence, . 
4. On the hearts of others, knowledge of their thoughts. 
5. On his own person, invisibility of form, 
6. On his own actions, knowledge of their futtro consoquences. 
7. On compassion and sympathy, o feclng of beneficence to all 
_ beings. 
8. On strength, perfoct strength. 
9. On tho sun, the power, like it, of viewing all things, 
10. On tho moon, knowledge of astronomy. 
11. On the polar star, knowledge of tho constellations. 
12. On the heart and stomach, knowledge of anatomy. 
13, On the bottom of the throat, frvcdom from hunger and thirst, 
* £4. On the nerve in the throat, called Atirm#, rigidity of posture. 
15. On tho universality of Afanas, knowlodge of alll invisible objects. 
16. On tho seat of the mind, knowledge of the thoughts, past, 
present, und future of himself and others. 
17. On tho state of a Yogin whon emancipated, sree ang 
sight of tho spirit unasevciated with matter. 

In the last chapter the Lasvalya, or state of emancipation even oa during 
lifs is described. This is the jivenmuktit, of which we have already 
spoken. It is the highest state of Yoga befor’ the soul is actually 
ro-absorbed into the Supreme Being. The body still exists, and of course 
the soul oxists within it, but its connection with it is s®%pposed to be 
ontirely broken, and the soul can consequently quit and re-enter the body, 
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and wander about where and as it lists. In this condition it is supposed 
to attain the remaining eight transcendental powers (ribhuts). 
18, The power of entering a living or dead body and causing it to 
act as if it were its own. 
19, Extrome lightness, . 
20. Resplendent brilliancy. 
21. The power of hearing sound, howover distant, cvon from the, 
other worlds. 
22. Of transforming himself into cach or all of the five clemcnts, 
23. Of passing and penetrating anywhere. 
24. Of changing the course of nature. 
25. Of final liberation. 

These last are variously given, and the following names will spare us 
tho trouble, and tho rosier the tedium, of examining those variations. 
I. Animd, oxtreme minutonoss; 2. Laghimd, lightioss; 3, Prdpti, 
attainment of any object; 4. Prdtdmya, fulfilment of covery wish; 
5. Mahimd, size; 6. Lekitd, supremacy; 7. Fashitd, powor (ovor 
nature); 8. Kdmdvashaystd, attainment of every wish. 

The Yogin thus passes through four principal stages. 

1, He Icarns the rules of Yoga. 

2. Ho acquires petfoot knowlodge. 

3. He employs this knowledge practically, ‘and overcom® the 

material influence of the primary elements. 

4, He destroys all consciousness of personality and individuality 
(ahankdra) ; and the soul thus becomes free from matter. 
« Such are the details givon by Ward and Windischmann of Patanjali’s 
doctrines. If any reliance can be placed on them, we cannot refrain 
from pronounting on the whole system, at Jeast a verdict of myaticiam ; 
‘but before these details be vorified, it is scarecly fuir to cntor on any 
criticiam on the Yoga of Patonjali. It will be sufficient to point ont 
what every one will have already remarked, the great resomblance 
between thess theories and the modern ideas of magnetism and mesmerism. 
The power of the mind, and still more of the will, over the body, ia too 
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woll known and ascertained to roquire even exemplification; but such it 
receivos in the miracles fabled to be performed, and literally perfurmed, 
even to this day, by the Yogins and Fakirs of India; and in the Middle 
Agos by the fanatics of Franco, Italy and Germany. That a man, in a 
complete state of mental abstraction, and after continual habituation and 
exercise of his body, should undergo without flinching, without, perhaps, 
4 pang, what wobld insure doath under all ordinary circumstances, may 
be explained ; but that the same abstraction and the same exercises should 
give transcendental powers to the soul or even to the mind, even leas 
marvellous than those arrogated for it by the Indian philosopher, is a 
subject of continual doubt, which every Christian, at least, will approach 
with care. In no country but contemplative India could such doctrines 
have boen roccived at such an age, or guch exercises ‘practised with faith. 
But that they were received and followed out by multitudes, there can be 
little doubt; and°wo have already attempted (Part IL.) to describe the 
evils which resulted from their popularity, and gavo rise to tho moro 
human system of the Bhagavad-Giti. 

It is a subject, of which we would fain know more; for, if we divest 
it of its mysticism, we may venture to say that there would be found 
much truth at the bottom. If we arrogate for the Sinkhya, the honour 
of having systematized philosophical theories at an age when Greece could 
boast of nothing more advanecd than a Lycurgus, or of anticipating by 
some throe and twenty centuries the denial of a void in the enlightencd 
West, we may at least call Patanjali the Mesmer, and more than the 
Mesmer of India, Sufficient praise be it to the mystic old Brihman to 
have inforred amid darkness and ignorance the vast powers of the ming 
and the will, and to have claimed for the soul the a capgbility of 
making the body and even external matter its lave. 
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PART V. 
oe. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BIAGAVAD.GITA. 


Or the many parts which this wonderful production plays, the prin- 
cipal is undoubtedly that of o didactic work; and we have alroudy 
attempted to point out (seo Part 11.), the causes which necessitated its 
composition as such, But, though 2 Bribman and a reformor of national 
evils, its author was no “oss a philosopher; not only cthical, but to a 
certain degreo mctaphysigal and speculative; and hie theories are the 
more interesting, as embodying in full the theological ideas of tho Theistic 
Sankhya, for which, indood, we have no other direct authoritics. 

The work itself contains eighteen chapters and scven hundred shlokas ; 
and it has been suggested with much semblance of truth, that the distri- 
bution into chapters or readings (adhydya) was the work of the author 
himself, and nof of a later arranger, as the subject in almost all cases 
torminates with the chapter which treats of it; and the origima point 
of diductic doctrine, the necessity for Arjune to fight, concludes euch. 
And, indoed, if wo refloct at what o thoroughly literury and civilized 
age its author must have existed, we shall not only bo inclined to 
«swcopt this suggestion ; but even to believe that the original length and 
original form of the wholo pocm wero such as wo have roocived them with- 
out a single inorpolation. Passages havo, indeed, been pointed out, which 
boro marks of incongruity in their tendency ;? but when wo revall tho 


1 Beblegel, for the introduction (ehl. 15) to Chapter XV. 
Tamboldt avin Dae ake in the same eke To mysclf XV., 15, dome 
to bo inreconelapble with the tote 7 bat it ad remomberod, that in all those 

snags iti rather the eonac than the language Whi is incongruous, as the latter cen 
Fowhere bo referred to w ater or earticr date. 
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conciliatory and Bréhmanical charactor of the author, even these may be 
casily accounted for. 

But another division is made, which may or may not have been 
intended by the author, however useful to the reader. The whole work 
has been “divided into threo parts, each of six chapters. The first has 
been considercd the purely practical portion, containing the principal 
Goctrines for the practice of Yoga generelly, and more particularly for its 
adoption in the routino of everyday life; and may be said to follow 
Patanjali’s, rathor than any other school. The socond portion is purely 
theological, and displays the theories of the. Theistic Sinkhya school, 
which we presume to have pre-existed. The third is the speculative or meta- 
physical portion, and follows moro closely in the footsteps of Kapila and 
the puro Sinkhya, Thus the doctrings of the three’ preceding branches 
of the Sénkhya system are united in this the fourth; though oach, of 
course, with the neccssary modifications of u ndw school. As to the exact- 
ness of this division, it may be suid that the Bhagavud-(iitd is a poem ; and 
that system is everywhere sacrificed to puctical effect. Thus the first and 
second chapters introduce the whole system in its principal points without 
any arrangement; and, in the course of a conversation, or rather dis- 
cussion, on the duty incumbent on Arjunu asa Kehatriya; while tho 
cighteenth recapitulates most of the chicf ethical dogmate expounded 
thronghout the poem. In other respects the division is generally, though 
uot striotly, obsorved. 

The author of this pocm has done well to iutroduce the most pro- 
minent and important features of his doctrine carly in tho work, and to 
preserve the loss alluring and profounder theories for the middle and end’ 
But, in treating it as a philosophical treatisc, we must preacrve fho order 
which we have already sought to impress on the mind of the reader, as 
that which chronology, together with tho natural sequence, demands. 
‘The order of the poem must be reversed, and the lagt six chapters, which 
treat of the speculative or pure Sankhya, be first examined. 

No very logical order is here observed. The thirteonth dhapter takes 
a general view of the coamogony of the Sinkhya in a very brief form, 
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and proceeds to an analysis of matter and spirit, the connection betwoon 
them, and the means of obtaining emancipation as put forward by Kapila, 
namely, knowledge. The fourteenth is confined to = treatise on the 
three qualitics, and their influence on matter, directly, and on oul, indi- 
rectly. In the fifteenth, spirit is investigated, but on an entirely new 
system, following neither the Pure nor the Theistic Sinkhya. The six- 
teonth treats of the dispositions allotted to the diffrent kinds of souls., 
In tho soventeenth, the influence of the three qualities on religious faith 
and worship generally, is chown. The eightcenth offors a recapitulation of 
the Kurme Yoga doctrinesy and a confirmation of the worship of Krishna, 
as identified with the Supreme One, 

The thirteenth chapter opens with a brief announcemont of the 
twenty-five categories of matter ;«-Nature ( prakriti or avyakta), intelli- 
gence, consciousness (ahankdra), the eleven senscs, (which comprise the 
heart (manaa), the five organs of porecption and the five of action,) the 
five grosser and the five subtile elemcztts, to which are now added the seven 
passions or changes of the heart. This constitutes the body. ‘Tho soul is| 
first declared to be a portion of the Supreme Being (XIIL., shl. 2). It wloaa| 
is gifted with sonsibility, while matter only is capable of action (shl. 20). 
‘The spirit is in iteelf inegpable of affoction by tho three qualities, but when 
united to the body is indireetly affected by them (shi. 21). Nagure and} 
spirit aro both eternal, and it is by the conjunction of these two meno, | 
cach of them portions of the Supreme Being, that all matter is cuusod to} 
emanate from the material cssence (shls. 19 and 27). i 

Knowledge is the means by which emancipation is effected. But 

“knowledge consiste firstly in tho investigation of spirit. Comprehension | 
of matter is within the power of all to acquire by the usc of sonsos; but, 
since spirit is invisible, it ean only be understood by a certain method of 
comparison, inforence, and revelation, which constitutes philosophy. 
Bpirit, therefore, is the chicf object of philosophical enquiry; and this 
spirit must be understood to bo that, which, gifted with intelligence, is 


Bhagavad-Gita, Chap. XII, shi. 5—6. 
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alone capable of comprehending matter. It is, speaking generally, and 
not of either individual spirit or of the Supreme Being separately, eternal 
and universal, gifted with all faculties, free from all external influence of 
matter, frge from qualities; and both capable of independent existance, 
and of union with matter. It is this which, by its intelligence, 
perceives, sustains, and regulates unintelligent matter (shls, 12—22). 

-, Tho ucquirenfent of knowledge, as a eystom, consists chiefly in humili 
and purity of heart, in self-govornment and restraint of the sent ; 
general cquanimity and stoicism, devotion to the Supreme Being, solitary | 
contomplation and internal investigation {shis. 7-—~11). 

Such are the chief points of the Saukhya as viewed through the 
Bhagavad-Giti. Bat a further investigation takes place into spirit, 
viewod genorally, It is regarded asv being of three kinds, all closely 
connected, and indeed more properly forming but one spirit regarded 
under three diffvrent aspects. 

The first is the Supreme Being himself,' who, though he contains 
within him tho essence of all matter, is, in his personality, regarded as 
spirit. The third is individual soul,* which emunates from him. But the 
second? in rank is not so casy to understand, or account for. An 
universal spirit is supposed to exist throughout ,all matter, which is not 
that spiritual essence itself from which souls emanate, but itself an 
cmunation from that ossenco; und apparently rather u spiritual, or 
perhaps vital, energy than actual spirit. {[t would som to have been 
introduced by our poet, in his usual spirit of conciliation, as a modifica- 
tion of the doctrine in the Vedas of t the universal spirit which was the 
soul in every body and the vital energy in all matter. ‘This doctrine was” 
a donial of the individuality and personality of souls, since gll sowls were , 
thus supposed to be one sud the same in different bodies, which Kapila: 
and his followers distinctly denied ; although he admitted that there waa | 
a connection between all sonla which proved their ‘common origin, and, 





) Bhagavad-Gith, Oh. XV., shls. 17—20, ‘ 
* Bhugurad_Gite, Ch. XV., shis. 7—11. 
+ Whagavad-Gits, Ch,.X¥,, shle, 12-15, 
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that this common origin was the spiritual essonce. _[f is, therefore, in 
the endeavour to reconcile Kapila’s theory with the universality of soul, 
supposed to be expressed by the Vedas, that our author introduces this 
third kind of spirit. Jie has already established the individuality and 
personality of souls agreeably to Kapila, he now adds an universal spirit 
which is independent of individual souls; but pervades and enlivens all 
matter, and oven exists in man as the vital energy which scts in motion 
the corporeal faculties, consciousness, nd intelligence ((*h. XV., shl. 15). 
This is added as o substitute for the universal apirit of the Vedas; and if 
such be the caso we can the more Teadily understand the words of 
Ch. XV., ehl. 15, which might then be rendered, ‘ And I alone um.to be, 
known ‘by all the Vedas.” This spiritual or vital energy is that which lend lends 
‘to cach material object its peculian prev ‘minent quality ; and to this uspect 
of the Supreme Reing does the author probably allude in his description 
of the universality of that Yeing in Ch. X. 

‘The individual soul is a portion of the Supreme Being which omanatea | 
from him and unites with tho matorial body, thue immediately becoming | 
connectod with external matter, and reeciving a mundane personality. 
It is imperceptible to the vulgar eye, but the philosophic and devoted 
can porccive it through, the mind's eye, sinee the matorial faculty of 
intelligence, when once counceted with the soul, los the twofold power 
of perceiving matter and spirit. These two kinds of spivit (putushe/, 
the universal and individual, arc called the indivivible /akehara/, and tho 
divisible /kehara/, ond are said to exist in the world (Ch. XV., shl. 16) i 
that is, they cmanate from the Supreme Being only to be connocted with 
“matter, and when inatter ia finally dissolved, they are reabsorbed into his 
bosom, «But the highest kind of spirit, superior to both of those, us the 
whole is supetior to the part, is the Supreme Being himeclf, who bas no 
connection with matter, except as its creator, maxtor, sustainer, and 
Teguiator. *. 

“Im speaking of those three kinds of spirit, it will bo scen that 
Krishna spe&ks of individual soul in the third person, while he identifies 
the universal spirit and the Supreme Being with himself, by using the 
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first person. By this it is that no personality is allowed to the 
universal spirit, whivh. is closely identified with the Supreme Being, and 
should therefore be considered rather as the Supreme Being himself in his 
character of pervader and cnlivener of matter, than as an individual 
emanatiow from bim.? 

So much for spirit generally. As regurds the naturo of the Suprome 
Being as a doit} and object of worship, we must not encroach on the 
second portion of the Bhagavad-liita at present; but we may say that, 
philosophically, he is considered to be twofold, comprising the essence of 
mutter nnd the csacnce of spirit. The lattes is, of course, tho superior 
portion, apirit being in everything superior to matter; and is therefore 
considered ux the male, while the material essence is considered the femalo; 
and the result of their cénncetion at the will, of spitit, is the emunution 
of the universe from the female. The willof the spirit is thus likened to 
the sed deposed within the womb of the mutetiul essence which, impelled 
hy it, gives birth to matter. In this ease the deiticd material estence, being 
a portion of the Supreme Being, is itsclf called Bratima ,oeut.’, the name 
generally given to the Supreme Being as u whole and in his personality, 
but here? confined to this portion of him. ‘Thus the Suprome Being is} 
both the material and ctticient cause of ereation. He cannot nake any 
thing out of nothing. ‘The great principle of” causality, established by 
Kapila, denies the possibility of something which exists being produced 
even by @ Supreme, di-powerful, Being, ont of nothing, As the pot is 
aude of earth, and the carth again of certain subtile elements, which 
again are produced out of material consciousness, which is a product of 
nature ; #0 must uature itself be cither produced by something else, or be 
eternal and have no beginning. The letter alternative is yrefcrred. 
Natare-is made oternul, But spirit is also eternal. It, tifen, nature and 
spirit were independent of one another, they would both be gods; but this 














panics aS 
1 At may be uscful to mention herr, what the reader would soon discover for bimeelf 
in studying the poem, thet wherewr Krishya uses the first person, he means to speak of 
the Supreme Koing with whum he is identitied, The exeeptions to thie gule are few and 
will be noticed where they ovear. 
= Vie. Ch, XIV. sl. 3, 
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jis avoided by uniting them in one Supreme Being, and thus making 

cnatare, or the material essence, a portion of the great eternal Deity, 

“In so doing, the Hindu philosophers of the Theistic Sinkhya school 
were guided by reason rather than conscience, and were quite unprovided 
with revelation. Conscience and revelation taught tho antediluYian races, 
and Moscs himeclf, who has handed it down to ourselves, that the law of 
causality is merely a law of mattor, made by God himself fer matter, but can, 
gono farther. Matter itself, as we believe, has no material cause, and needs 
none. The Supreme Being whom we worship is really all-powerful, and is 
not subject to the laws whjch He himself has made for matter. He is able 
to create anything out of nothing ; and His will causes to exist what did not 
exist in uny form whatever. Such, alone, can be the true character of a 
Supreme Being; an, in the notioy put forward by the Theistic Sankhya 
philosophers, this character is denied to their Supreme One, and his 
supremacy thercfore removed, since his powersis not sufficient to rise 
above a law of nuture. . 

We now proceed with our author to cunsider the important question 
of the origin of good aud evil, and their consequences to man. In 
speaking here of good, it must be understood to be imperfect. The 
goodacss which belongs to the Supreme Being is a positive quality ; it ie 
perfection, and is therefuro capable of nu direct opposite. ‘The goodness 
which belongs to matter, and is consequently witbin tho reach of Shan, is 
a comparative quality ouly: it is imperfect, and only good according to 
our notions of superiority and inferiority; but, when regarded with 
spiritual eyes, must be considered as really bad, since pertgction alone is 
“really good, and all imperfection more or Jess bad. Pertc«! ton 
the objeqt of the devotee ; and, when he attains it, he is cmuncip@ted trom 
the flesh, becduse he is fit for reabsorption in the Supreme Boing, who 
alone is perfect. But the three qualities of goodness, badness, and indif- 
ference must all alilts be avoided, for they all alike hinder perfection. 
They spring from, belong to, and affect nature, the material essence. But 
it would seom that their production is only coeval with the emanation 
of matter from nature, and that though nature is sternal, these qualities 
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do not eternally effect it, sinee in that cuse imperfection would be the 
attribute of nature, and since the latter is u portion of the Supreme Being, 
that Keing would bo cupuble of imperfection, and therefore conld not be 
perteut. 

These’ three qualitics {guna} working on the heart are the real cause 
of all actions both internul and external, mental and physical. For, as 
has already Leen? expluined in speaking of the Sinkhya system (Part I1I.}, 
their effect is always united, never single, but varying according to the 
prodominance of each of the three. ‘Thus, when goodness predominates, 
although it is in itself inactive, it receives thessppearnnce of being active 
from its union with badness, which is active. 1t then prompts good— 
that is, upright, legally, morally and religiously good—actions. Its 
influence on the eoul isto enlighten it, and, convey pleasure to it, and 
thus when a mortul dies under the predominant effect of this quality, his 
youl inigrates to the upper regions, the worlds’ot the deities. The quality 
of badness predominating, prompts bad uctions; the only impulse and 
object of which ure seltixhuess, self-interest, und mundane desires. The 
soul ia thus blindly attuched tu the world; und, consequently, when @ 
mortal dics in this state, he is immediately born again in a body which 
hus the same kind of disposition. The quality of inditferenco prompts 
aetions which ure neither upright, nur lve a selfish object; but ure 
totally without scuse or reason, and its effevt o a being is to induce sloth, 
unwillingness to uct ut all from sheer laziness, and a epecics of ignorant 
folly, which is cousidered the lowest pussible condition of man, When, 
therefore, he dies under the influence of these qualities, he sutfers torment 
in Naraka, und is afterwards born again in the body of sume animal.’ ” 

‘Tho effect of the three qualities on man is further exemplified in his 
religion, ‘This consists generally ot three parts, which Constitute both 
the spirit and the practice of religion—worship or sacrifice, eclf-govern- 
ment or mortification, and charity both in heart’and deed. In other 
words, religion consists of one’s duty to (od, one’s duty to one’s self, and 

: ° 








1 Por the details, see Ch. XIV., shis. 6-20. 
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one’s duty to one’s neighbour. Tho inward and spiritual duty to God is 
devotion or mental worship. which is outwardly manifested in sacrifice. 
‘The duty to sclf is to accomplish onc’s own salvation, which is 
aided by self-government, outwardly manifested in mortification of 
the flesh, whether of word, thought or decd. ‘The duty to ont’s neigh- 
Dour is goodwill, charity, Jove und kindness; and this is outwardly 
manifested in liberality and almagiving. Such constitutes good religion. 
But the mere practice of these dutics is often employed with interested 
motives, and they then become bad. Thus sacrifice or religious ceremonies 
may be hypocritically performed with n false show of picty; mortification 
may be severely carried out for the sake of the support and hospitality 
accorded to Tapaswins, or self-torturers, while alms may be given in the 
hope of being amply rewarded at rome future time. When, aguin, these 
religious offices aro performed carelessly, irregularly, sensclesdy and 
without any internal fovling corresponding to them, they are then srid to 
‘be under the influence of the quulity of indifference. Aguin, the guod 
worship the deities; the bad worship evil demons, who willingly pander 
to their evil desires, and the indifferent. actuated by low superstitious 
fear, worship ghosts und shades ((‘h. XVIL:, whl. 4). 

The effect of the three qualities on man is further exemplified in the 
disposition or character attached at birth to the body, or uccording to the 
pure Sinhkya ideas to the migratory body /Linga-xharira), which recom~ 
panies the soul from its first conjunction with mutter till the momont of ite, 
final emancipation. In cither case these dispositions affect surly through: 
the medium of the flesh. They are considered to be of two kinds, goud ' 
find bad; the former tending towards the gods, and thence called divine, 
the latter called infernal as tending towards the demons. With one or 
other of these ‘dispositions every man is bora, and it then becomes his 
duty to combat the bad, or to cherish and improve the good. But if’ he 
noglect to do go, a godd disposition bocomes bad, or a bad one still worse ; i 
vecasioning his punishment in Naraks, and regeneration in the body of an ! 











* See Ch, XVII, 11-22. 
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animal ; whence he sinks lower and lower in the seale of bodies, and is at 
last united with inorganic matter till the final dissolution. If, on the 
other hand, ho combats a bad disposition succcssfully, he may be trans- 
ported at death to the regions of the just, or the worlds of the dictics ; 
while if, dorn with a good disposition, he cherishes and improves it, the 
working out of his emancipation becomes easier to him. Thus we see in 
this theory the same divine will, or, as some are pleased to call it, divine 
“injustice, which the ancients of the West attributed to the power of the 
Fates; and we ourselves find, in the ‘circumstance’ of life, which places 
one man in some distant rave of savuges, to whom the goxpcl-light has 
never penetrated, and who has ucver reecived the blessing of baptism, 
aud another in oar own happy islund, where every facility enlightenment 
eun offor, is afforded him to work ont bis salvation, But while we refer 
the questiun to the iniisputable wisdom of Providence, and seek its 
solution in His unlimited mcrey, warned xs we are by the Parable of 
the Talents, which our Master has I-ft us, there would seem to be nuthing 
in the Mind theory to remove the injustiee uf this destiny; and it we 
prise the schouls of philusoply for their liberality in allowing to wll 
castes the chance of emancipation, which Brihmanisin refused to some, we 
caunot bat blame so severe a dovtrine, which has nothing to palliate it.' 

al aud speculutive doctrines uf 
our philésopher, contained in the last six chupters of his poem. We have 
seen that with some modifivution he follows the theories of the pure 
Sdukhya school very closly. ‘Thus he accepts the xystem of the twenty- 
five categories, udmits the eternity, activity, and unintelligence of nature, 
and thy eternity, inactivity, aud intelligence of the soul; though when hd 
comes to speak of spirit, having the idea of the Supreme Being before 
him, he cannot denj its activity, at least uccording to ou! acceptation of 
the word. But our pocm is 2 didactic work, our philusupher a teacher of 
ethica, and he does not permit himself‘ to indulge uf yreuter length in the 
consideration of physiclogical theories, und is’ therefore silent on the 
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subject of the Zinga-sharire, and of the system of intellectual creation 
brought forward by Kapila. On the other hand, he enlarges with more 
freedom on the theory of the three qualities, which materially affect his 
ethical doctrines, and here proceeds much farther than his predecessors. 

We must now turn to the thcological portion of our work, “vonsisting 
in the second eggrogate of six chapters, and following more particularly 
the peculiar dogmata of the Theistic Sinkhye, Of thes@six chapters the 
last cannot properly be said to treat of the deity, while tho others mingle 
with their theology various practical injunctions, and expositions of the 
fature states of men. ° 

The great point of the Theistic Sinkhya in forming a Being to supply 
the deficiencies in Kapila’s theorics, was his universality. It was found 
expedient, when onte that, deity wes admitted to exist, to attribute and 
refer everything to him. The first thing was to unite the material 
essence or nature (prakréii), to which Kapila had granted volition in 
creation, with o spiritual casence, from which individual souls emanated. 
‘This cssonce was superior to the material. To it volition was granted and. 
refused to uature, and the two together formed onc Supreme Being, 
creator, sustainer and destroyer of the universe. Thus the deity con- 
tained the essences of all that existed, whether spirit or matter. The 
individual soul, which ‘omanated fiom the essence of spirit; and the 
developed material objects, which cmanated in like manner from the 
essence of matter, could not properly be considered as identical with the 
Supreme Keing; but were justly regarded as distinct individuate 
portions of him, which, for the period of their individual existence, had a 
‘separate and independcat personality. But the author of the Bhagavad- 
Git4 coms to have gone farther. In order to conciliate the Vodie school,| 
he constantly‘mentions individnel soul as' the Supreme Being himsd 
actually existing in the body of man in the personification only of an 
individual soul, and tarly in the seventh chapter he identifies nature or| 
the material essence with the Supreme Being; but at the same se 
includes undur this head of nature, not only the material essence, but! 
developed matter generally included under the broad categoriesof extornall 
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and internal matter, the latter being the material machinery for intelli- 
{genes, consciousness and sensibility. (Ch. VIE:, shls. 4—11). 
*" ‘Thos the univernality of the deity comprehends all things which exist, 
whother spirit or matter, cither in their essences or in thcir individual 
development. But this deity is ulso regarded under two different aspects. 
‘Wo bave already sid that, of the three kinds of spirit supposed to exist, 
wo wore identiffed, and must be looked upon as different aspects only of 
the same spirit. These two were the Supreme Being and the universal 
spirit or energy, tho difference between them boing the personality of the | 
former, and the impersonality of the latter; &nd, in other words, they; 
may be called the Supreme Being in his independence, and the Supreme 
Being in his relation to matter. This latter aspect rexpuircs some explana- ° 
tion, We have alrcady seen that, in ®rder te,create a Supremo Being, « 
the Theistic Sinkhya had united the spiritual and material essences, and 
to this combination granted a personulity. The Bhagavad-Giti, with the 
desire of vonciliating the Vedic schobl, adopted by the side of thin deity, 
which it admitted, an universal being to which this personality was 
refused. Thus, while the Supreme Being united in himself the essences 
of apirit and matter, from which souls and developed matter bad reapec- 
tively emanated and now left independent, the giniversal energy in like } 
manner npited theso essences, which, however, wero still connected with { 
“matter. Thus the material essence in its independence was nature, the ; 
material cause of the universe :—in its relation to matter it is only vital : 
energy, the lifo which revolves throughout oll matter. Again, the | 
spiritnal essence in its independence was the spiritual cause of individual, 
souls, that from which they emanated, and into which they were again finally 
absorbed ;—in its relation to matter, it was the universal spjrituat enorgy § 
supposed to oxist thruughout all matter, and in it to represent the deity." 
1 In apcuking above of the tiree kiuils of spirit, haps wrong to me 
thet term as the translation of ine rr oa’ Cap, AV of our poem, where we 


have mote correatly rondered it * porto.’ It designsten theoe Kida of ings, the 
Sapa Being, the univeralency ae 
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* Thus this universal energy, which is an aspect of the Supreme Being, 
‘ consists in the Vital energy which gives life and motion to all matter 
vin greater or less proportion, and the spiritual energy which seems 
{to be the representative of the Supreme Being in every material body. 
This universal spirit exists in bodies besides the individual soul, and thus 
every body contains the Supreme Reing himself independent of its own 
individual soul, a distinct portion of that Being. This gives to each body 
a vertain divinity, by means of which Polytheiam, Hero-worship and even 
animal worship is defended by tho Bhogavad-Gits. For, since ench body { 
contains the Supreme Beiug, in worshipping any material body properly 
and not blindly, we worship the Supreme Being within it. We are then 
inclined to remark that, if every material body contains the Supreme | 
‘Being under his universal imperonul aspect, each man might as well 
worship the Being within himself, and thus become his own God. To} 
this our philosopher gives bo answer; bnt, while introducing this univorsal 
deification—which neither Kapila not the Theistic Sankhya had dreamed of 
for the suke merely of concitiating the Vedic school, ho places the worship 
of it on a far inferior footing to that of the the Supreme Koing in his porsonal 
independence, (Ch. XII., shls. 2—7). “Tt the sume timo, the worship of 
the universal energy is fur more casy than that of the Supreme Being in 
his personality, for the former is manifested in different developed hodies, 
and is thus more open to contemplition. This worship, howover, must 
be distinguished from the mere Brihmanical worship of the deities, ete., 
since the latter adores those things in their own individual material 
character, while the former discovers and adores in each of them the 
“Bupreme Being, towards which his worship is roslly directed. (Comp. 
Ch. 1X, shl. 23) } 
The different aspects and characters of the Supreme Being are, then, 
thus classed (Ch. VIII, shi. 3, 4). 

1, Adhidaivate, the Suprome Being in his personality, considcred as a 
deity, and therefore the Supreme Being in his relation to the 
gods. This includes the two parte, the essence of spirit and 

' matter, called 
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2. Adhydtmd, the cxsenco of spirit, the origin of souls, und therefore 

the Supreme Being in his relation to man or individual soul, and 

- 8, Adhibhita, the materiul essence, or the Supreme Being in his 
relation to matter. 

4. ‘Th Ono Indivisible (akshara} : that is, the universal energy called 
indivisible, as contrasted with individual souls (éshara).! 

5, Adhiyajnd the Supreme Being as Vishnn or Krishpa, a manifest 
object of worship, and therefore the Supreme Being in his rela- 
tion to religion. 

Wo have thus seen that the universulity of the Supreme Being was 
vigorously asserted by the Bhagavad-(ité ; and, in order to do so without 
annulling his supreme individual and personul character, its author 
regards him in two aspects, really igenticul,, but differing in tho per- 
sonality of the one, und the want of it in the other, ‘This universality is 
very prominent in several passages whoro the’Supreme Boing is declared 
to be everything that exists, such aseVh. X., sbl. 39, where Krighna says, 
“There exists no one thing, moveable or immoveable (that is, animate or 
inanimate}, which ix withuut me,’ or Ch. XL, shls. 36—10, where 
Arjuna concludes his burst of enthusiusm with the exclumation, ‘Thou 

yal!’ 

‘The attributes of this Supreme Being ure those which we might expect 
to find in such a deity. His powers are unlimited, no lesa than his oxiat- 
ence avd extent. Ie is creator, proserver, and sustainer; destroyer and 
reproducor of the universe; omniscient, omnipresent, minuter than an 
utom, and greater than the greutest idea which we can form of infinity : 
and he, und he alone, is pertect. These attributes are brought forward 
throughout our poom, but particularly in Chs. VIII, shl. 9, IX., spl. 9, 18, 

“and XI., shl. 37—39; while descriptions of his univerttlity are given 

in Chs. VIL, shls. 7—11, X., shls, 20—39, and XI., shls. 931; the 

last passage being a description of his universal’ omnipresence in an 

imeginary visible form. But though his relations to the world are such as 
. 


+ Compare Chap. XV., xhls, 7-16. 
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we might expect, his relutive position to man is very different from that of 
our ideas of a supreme deity. In the Supreme Being of Hind Philosophy, 
there is no paternal character, no fatherly affection and interest in 
men, his offspring. Certain laws are made for nature, and, with tho 
superintendence of the deity, these laws kecp matter constantly ‘evolving ; 3 
and it does not depend on a separate decree of the Creator, at whut exact 
Moment each, body dies and another springs up, but én these laws and 
destiny—en arrangement which supersedes divine will, or Providence. In 
the same manner the ‘chances and changes of this mortal life’ are not, as 
we should suppose them te be, dependent on a acparate act of volition for 
each from the sustainer and preserver. Man is gifted at birth with a certain 
disposition, and cortain laws regulate the influcnees of good and evil on 
matter, and he is ‘then Ipfl to take care of himeclf, the worship of the 
deity not consisting in prayors for his nid, or for strength to combat evil, 
‘but in a species of dovotios which wo shall soon have to explain. That 
affection for all that he hus created, which could mark when even a sparrow 
falls to the ground; that omniscience which could number and preserve 
every hair upon our heads, is unknown to the Being adored by the Hindus, 
and hence the absence of love in their worship, aud the identification of 
the Supreme Being at one period with Shiva, tho god of destruction, and 
the horrors purposely iutreduced in the description of his idontitication 
with Vishnu even, in the cleventh chapter of our poom. 

We now come to speak of the praotical, the cthical, and didactic 
portion of the Bhuguvad-Giti, generally contained in the firat six chapters 
and in Chapters XII. and XVILL, For his original ideas, the philosopher 

‘4s undoubtedly considerably indebted to Putanjali, and traecs may be found 
in his work of the rules of his predecessor's system; but the character 
now given to tnem is so new, and the whole thcory is so changed, and, in 
some respects, even contrary to that school ; that we may at once call the © 
practical doctrines oi tho Bhagavad-Gita, the exclusive property of its 
author. In order, however, to comprehend their tendency, we must 
recal to mid the causes which obliged the establishment of this new 
school of Yoga. The system of Pantanjali had, us we ‘have seen, been 
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found far too soductive to so contemplative and splenetic a race as the 
Hinds ; who preferred its hard injunctions, since they insured emancipation, 
to the vicissitudes of a hated existence, which was certain to be resumed 
hereafter with nothing but a change, perhaps for the worse, of body. It 
was found that it destroyed the institution of caste by alluring all classes 
alike from theix prescribed dutics to follow an asetic life, hitherto open 
only to Brihmansg ; and, sinco on the institution of caste hung the vitality 
of Bréhmanism it was necessary to countcract this evil influence. The 
author of the Bhagavad-Gitd, whoever he may have beon, was a Brihman,j 
and moro—a man of much more wommon sense than usually 
f ' other of these characters. He stepped forward 
and secepted the charge. The plan of violont opposition had loug since been 
abandoned as uaclesy, and even dangerous by the pricsthood ; thut of 
conciliation was now preferred. ‘Two principal points were to be 
ostablished, the necessity of preserving the inftitution of caste, and the 
application of the very doctrines which were to be opposed, to every-day 
lifo, and the conscquent reconciliation of Yoga und Krahmanism. At the 
same time our author was himself u follower of Patunjali, und while he 
‘upholds the institution of caste, and seeks to recal men from asceticism to 
tho world, he does not deny the efficacy aud exeellence vt asccticism es 
«taught by Patanjali; but prudently asserts that his own application 
of it to every-day life, is still moro cxvcllent, yet more efficacious, 

‘The arguments as fo tho institutiun of caste are negative rather than 
positive, and are skillfully brought in by our poct. They uro mainly 
directed against the Kshatriyus; and Arjuna, a prince of that caste is re- 
prosented with onc of those rare characters which unite the courage of the 
one with the tonder compassion of the other sex. At the very gnoment 
when he is called upon to draw his bow upon his enontios, whon the 
battle is already commencing, he is struck powerless by the horrible idea 
of the slaughter about to take place, and refuses to fight. His arguments 
are favoured by the circumstance that the cncmics who opposed him 
were all more or loss related to him by blood, and that #ar therefore 
‘became literal fratricide, and could not be undertaken without crime. 
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To these and many other specious arguments, the only reply is the stern 
necessity of the duty of one’s caste. The duty of the warrior-caste was 
to combat the foes of one's country, and if this were abandoned even from 
the best feelings of human naturo, tho whole organization of the State would 
be undermined. The reproach of effeminate weakness is then Sdded, and, 
‘on the other hand, glory is depicted in glowing colours. From this it would 
seem that the civilization of the period at which our buthor wrote, had 
gone far to mollify the natural savage and warlike charactor of tho 
Kehatriya, while enlightenment and art had induced # general feeling 
of sympathy for others’ sufferings, which little accorded with the 
Brihmanical views of the nature of 2 warrior’s duty. In this respect the 
arguments of our philosopher are often contradictory. He constantly 
urges throughout oir poem the excellence of charily, brotherly love, and 
consideration for others; but, while admitting and appproving these, he 
asserts that the duties of daste rise ubove all such considerations, and his 
arguments aro so niccly introduced that the contradiction is not striking. 

, The necessity of performing the dutics of onc’s caste is then the didactic 

‘burden of the whole pocm. At the end of newly every chapter Arjuna is 
exhorted to arise and fight, and tho great dogma seems to be that however 
bad or obnoxious one’s own duty muy be, it is better than that of another 
(Ch, TIL, 85, XVII, 47). 

In attempting to adapt the doctrines of Patanjuli’s school—so directly 
opposed to them, und inculcating a monustic retirement from this life’s 
dutics—to those which havo just been explained, our author divides the 
general system of Yoga, of which he is a follower, into two classes — 

© Putanjali’s and his own. ‘The former he calls Jndnayoga, or devotional 
. worship of the deity by means of spirityal Imowludge (jndna); aud the 
" Intter Karmayoga, or the like worship by moans of the actions /arma) 
of every-day life. He describes the tendency and tho rulos pertaining to 
each. 
Patanjali, as has been secn, acknowledged, in company with the 
Theistic BaSkhya and Kapila, that spiritua) knowledge of the truth was 
the means of acquiring final emancipation ; but he reduced the acquire- 
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ment of this knowledge to a cortain system, and made its employment the 
worship of a definite object. The chief instrument in ita acquirement 
was contemplation or internal investigation, and since the practice of this 
required a genuntiation of the world and the common actions of this life, 
renuntiation of actions (saunydsa) was his principal dogma. The rules for 
this renuntiation and the acquirement of knowledge, which it preceded, 
are given by our poet ax follows (Ch. VI., shls. 10—32). 

‘Tho man who devotes himsclf to such a life, in the hope of working 
‘out his emancipation from the flesh, must begin by renouncing all his 
connection with the world. Abandoning his home, his friends, his pos- 
sessions, and everything that is dear to him, he must retire into the 
jungle. Here he should choose a spot which is unpolluted in the eyes of 
the Brihmans, It must be situated netther too high for too low, and he 
oust here make a couch of Kusha grasa (Poa cynosuroides’, on which to 
rit or lie. A woollen er cotton shect, and the skin of some animal, should. 
serve him for a covering. On thix cbuch he should sit in contemplation. 
His posture should be easy, but erect, and as stcady and motionless as 
possible; in order that his thoughts may not be disturbed by the move- 
ments of his body, nor sleep be induced by recumbence. His eyes 
should be fixed on the end of his nose, and hg should never move his 
gaze, lest the worldly objects around should distract his attention ; while, 
if he shut his cyos, he would be more liable to slumber. Lautly, his mind 
should be intently fixed on the one object of contemplation, the Supreme 
Being. This oxcreise should be repeated during increasing leugths of 
time, until the Yogin, or devotee, becomes capable of sustaining it with 
perfoction for any period. Meanwhile he must preserve a just medium in * 
his mode of life. He must be moderate in esting, sleeping, and reareation, 
but should not starve completely, nor entirely refrain from ‘sleep ; bat, as 
he advances, he will find it more eusy to dispenso with both rest, and food. 
His heart also.should bo cleared of all worldly aversions or desires, and 
should proserve an cquanimity which will render him indifforent to all 
external influences, whether pleasant or unpleasant, good br bad; end 
make him feel alike towards all things and beings. In this state the 
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(light of the truth is gradually kindled within him, and he experiences a 
{ feoling of internal satisfaction and pleasure superior to any sonsual enjoy- 
| ment. This stato is internal devotion, through knowledge, to the Supreme 
\ Being, and a stondy continuance in it concludes with final emancipation. 
Its chief requirement is the renuntiation of the actions of every-day life, 
and abstinence even from every kind of action. Action, according to this’ 
school, was always followed with consequences more or ‘crs disagrooable ; 
action was always imperfect, and, therefore in the way of perfection ; 
action distracted the thoughts, and was therefore opposed to contemplation. 
Lastly, action was incited’ by the throc qualities, which it was the object 
of the devotee to combat and subdue, and for these reasons action was to 
bo avoided. 
In replying to these arguments our author admits the excellence of 
sannydsa, or renuntiation, but explains it in a very difforent manner. 
" Action, he says, is only attended with consequences whon the agent has 
+ any intorest or motive whatsoever ti what he does. Performed simply | 
as 8 2 duty, or ns a necessity in supporting life, it is attended with no con- \ 
tequences which can affect the soul or hinder its emancipation. It ie true ; i 
that action is incited by the three qualitics, but the devotee should rather 
attack those qualities themselves in their influence on his heart, by 
walling his heart and senses against them, than sock to anno) their 
power by restraining thcir results. Again, he aidmite the power of 
perfection in knowledge to obtain emancipation, but he would substitute 
‘for it a state of mind and heart so devoted to the Supreme Being that all 
actions of this life will be performed as eo many sacrifices to that Being, 
‘he being their motive and always present in the mind of their agent. 
The Karna-yoga, therefore, which he world teach, requires no actual retire- 
ment from the world, but, on the contrary, the full pérformance of that 
‘earthly calling to which wo may chance to be born. He asserts thet the 
two schools virtually teach the same dogms, viz., Reauntiation. This 
however is understood by Patanjali as the actual physical retiroment from 
the world, dnd abandeument of worldly actions and duties ; while our 
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this world and the abandonmont of all worldly interests and anxicties. 
‘ Actions must still be performed, but they are just as much renounced if 
performed as a duty and a sacrifice, without any self-interest or worldly 

. motive, as they would be if altogether rejectel. Again, this view of 
renuntiatidh is supported by tho fallacy of the other, since the actual 
physical abstinence from action cannot bo fully carried out in this life. 
Howuver much fe may abstain from the performance of actions, the 
corporeal routine action of life must atill continue. The limbs must still 
bo moved, the heart still beat and the blood circulate; we must still eat 
and drink, and however simple this food may be be it the mere leaves off 
the ground, which formed the dainties of some austere anchorete—we 
must still employ action to obtain it. Thus, as long as life continues, 
action, however slight, continues also,sand the total ‘abstinence from it 
ia, therefore, an impossibility. Ner is the mere abstinence from action real 
renuntiation. Ifa man could even acquire cofhplete inaction, he would 
not be a true renouncer if he did nutealso restrain the desires of his heart, 
and all worldly thoughts. The mere restraint of tho scnses is worth! 
nothing, unless accompanied by a corresponding restraint of tho heart;' 
and if the latter be fully accomplishod, the action of the senses will do 
but little harm, if any, sinco it will have no influence on the heart, and 
and cannot thorefore reach tho soul (Ch. V., shl. 4—9.) 

The doctrines of the two schools may, therefore, be thus epitontiaed. 
The Jndnayoga, or school of Patanjali, onjoins the avoidance of tempta- 
tion. Tho Karmayoga, or school of the Bhagavad-Gits, enjoins the 
combating of tomptation. Both teach that the world is evil, and that its ' 
influence, which tends to obstruct devotion, must be destroyed. The one * 
‘says, “ Avoid the world ;” tho other more courageously bids us gnect it 
with a woll-armed faith and a well-fortificd heart. ‘Phe difference 
‘between them is the same as that botween the monk and the priest of 
modern days, and our author has justly appreciated the superiority of 
the latter. 

“Tho method of combating the influence of the world, putYorward by 
the Bhagavad-Gits, in place of asceticism, is simple, if not oasy. It 
“ 
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Sonsista in destroying all attachment to it. When this is dono, our 
actions are ne longer prompted by interested motives, but performed as a 
duty or a sacrifice, with the Supreme Meing ever before our cyes. But 
this attachment to the world can only be conquered by subjection of the 
heart, which is, of course, its seat. The affections of the ‘ncart are, 
howover, received from without. The heart naturally dislikes that which 
does not please it, and affects that which docs please it; but the perception 
of such external objects as please or displease, is acquired through the 
medium of tho senses, which connect the internal man with oxternal 
matter. Patanjuli, therefere, would annul their influence on the heart by 
Temoving them from the objects which are likcly to pleaso or disploase it 
most. Qur author, on the other hand, would allow their influcneo to 
continue, but would enbject, the > Iypart xo completely, as to make it of no 
effect. This subjection * is accomplished by devotion. Mun must bo 
resolute and firm, He must keep the onc object “of final emancipation 
over before him, and while he restruins his thoughts from all worldly and 
externul objects, meditating only on the Supreme Heing, he must, by the 
power of the soul over the body, and by tho strength of his own will, 
prevent his heart from experiencing cither uffection or aversion towarde 
the objects of which it Foocives impressions through the senses. Passion 
of very kind is the gato of destruction, and must, therefore, bo subduad. 
One object of desiro ulono is allowed to the heart, and this is final 
emavcipation. One thing alonc must be loved; one thing alono atten- 
tively thought upon, and this is the Supreme Heing. Complete equa- 
nimity, complete indifference to pain or pleasure, love or hate, to all 
worldly matters; must be acquired before thia devotion 2 the  Suprome 
Being alone inust be uppormoat in our thoughts. Wo must romember 
that the action performed is not done for our own sukes, with any interested 
motive, but as an offering of love and duty to the Supreme Being, in 
purity and equality of heart. 

fn this, ‘at least, there is no fanaticism, as thore may be in the asceti- 
cism taught by Patanjuli. This is, at least, 2 soniible and religions 
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Mvctring; aud if we udd to it faith and love, will be even a Christian 
“octring, And would that in the present sclfish’ age, and this northern 
active clime, it could be applied and succcssfully carried out by Christiana, 
as we call ourselves! It is the teaching of our Saviour when he bids us 
hate father and mother, und take up the cross, and when He points to the 
lily of the field, which toils and spins not, but puts faith in its Creator to 
give it nourishnfent. We, too, should have oxr final emancipation, our 
sulvation over as our only devite, and our Supremo Being—so far exporior, 
wo fir more loveable than the imperfuct deity of the Hindi philusopher— 
ever us our chief ohject of love. We, too, sltould du our duty in this 
world without sclf-interest and attachment, and morally renounce the 
“Ay6rld in the rejection of lP interest i in it. The great outery nguinst: thix 
doctrine is, that it is unnatural. Natwre bids us take an” interost in the 
world, Nature fills us with ermlation and ambition. It is natural to 
love advuneement, prosperity, increase of wealth. It is nutural to depend 
on ourselves alone, and not to put*much fiith in the promises of God, 
who will not help us, if we do not help ourselves, All this, it is true, 
“is uatural. But it is natural to sin, and very unnatural to act uprightly ; 
F and the want of nature is no ground foe accusation of our doctrines. 

But we must not bo carried away by enthusiasm at the apparent 
Christianity of the doctrines of our philosopher. We must not forgot 
how much of the gennine Brihman lics benvath this upper coating, nor 
arrogate for him more than the praise due to a clover reformer and a wise 
cthieal philosopher. Had our author had more courage, hail his policy been 
Tess Gonciliatory, had he songht to establish the theories of which he 
dreamed, indepentent of the rank systems to which he conceded su much,’ 
the results of his teaching wight have been different. We suy might, for 
as well strive to wush the Ethiopian white, as to convert the uative of 
the north and centre of Lniia from the belie? which jhe climate, aided by 
the continual teaching of master minds through long ages, has planted 
“deoply in hia bosom. The Bhagavad-Gité obtained an exalted reputation 
in India, but its doctrines, like those of the Vedas, wher’ applied as 

jits students listed. The resignation, the indifference, the inertness, and 
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the fatalism of the Hindd still remained, as it will remain for ages, and 
the banks of the Ganges will nover be crowded by a Christian population 
till the doctrines taught be enslaved to the character of the audience. 
+ One thing may, however, be said for the strange nation among whom 
theso doctrines are still dissominated. In no country, under to climate 
‘in the world, has roligious feeling, in whatever shape, been so firm and 
constant in the hearts of all classes as in India, No ution, no pooplo 
under the sun, has had the future after death so constantly before their 
minds, has beon go little wedded to this life, and so intent on their 
emancipation from it. This would scom to be a fine groundwork for the 
eternal teaching of the Sacred Book; but the climate which has effected 
this, has also nourished and sustained the mysticism and tho fatalism of 
Bribmanism and its’ Darshanas, axd the eward that looks so greon and 
tempting to the eyo, covers a morass, in which the pure doctrines of tho 
gospel would sink tv be swhmped. 
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REMARKS ON THE BHAGAVAD-GITA. 


Tue groat drawback in speaking of Hindi literature, is the complete 
absence of any chronological data. The nations which chronicle their 
own existence, and hand to posterity the history of their glories, are those 
over which somo vainglorious dynasty has ruled, who delighted to display 
their splendour to the cycs of the future as well us to those of the 
present, India has becii always more or less govermed by a hierarchy, 
and it was not till the minor states ” gradually melted together into a 
northern ompire, in the first centuries of ounown cra, that any history 
wos composed, or any dates given, The epics of the earlier ages were 
only partiully chronicles. We know that Stitas, or bards, were attached 
to cach tribe or principal family, and that their hereditary office was to 
preserve and recite to their mustors the glories of their ancestors. But 
the very fuct of their boing also chariotuers, would seem to indicate that 
these recitals were originally made at the morfient of battle, in order to 
inspire courage in the followers of the chicttuins, and certainly no 
archives, but vague tradition thus handed from father to yon, were over 
provorved. 

‘When the powor of the priesthood was somewhat broken by the 
provalenco of Buddhism, the kingly caste gaincd strength and vitality, 
Litoruture flourished, and scholars and archwologists sprang up, who pre- 
ferred to examine tho work of their predecossors to risking any’ novelties 
of their own. Hence arose the first enquiry into the past, and dates were 
given to every work that had been hitherto composad. But since the lan- 
guage of these was no longer the vernacular, since nothing could be really 
known of the true dates, and since their authority was respgcted, and the 
superiority of their contents acknowledged ; the dates given by the natives 
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;to most works were purely fictitious, and as remote ss possiblo. Among 
others which received this distinction was the Bhagavad-Gits, whose 
conciliatory doctrines, receivable by all classes of belief, met on all sides 
with 8 welcome. No actual numerical date was stated for it, bt it was 
uuhositatingly attributed to the same porsonage who is said to Rave com- 
piled the Vedas, und composed most of the Puninas. The slight know- 
ledge of Indiau history, which has been gathered from Iddian literature, 
and the strong internal evidence of the language, enable us to interpose at 
least some nine or ten conturies between tho sacred text-books and our 
poem, and some five or sixp at least, between our poem and the Purinos. 
This would give to the Vyisa the unwonted longevity of fifteon centuries, 
which not cven Brihmanical scholiasts care to allow him. 

In tho ‘Indes’ it‘may be seen that the Vyasa, Krishna Dwaipiyana, to 
whom the Vedus aro attributed, is rather a mythologica! than an historical 
personage ; and, if, by the Aide of this it be remembered that the modesty 
of the real author at an age when trath would be sacrificed to offect, 
might prompt him to attribute the composition of his own work to so 
celebrated » writer, we shall not be surprised to find thut Sanjeya (Ch. 
XVILL, shl. 75) refers his knowledge of what he relutes to the tuvour of 
the Vyiea. This, however, is uo admission thut the work was his 
composition; and when we finully call tu mind that it was intended by 
its author to be considered as an episode in the Muhabharata, which was 
also attributed to the same compiler, we shall understund his silence us to 
his own name, and resign ourselves to consider the authorship of the 
finest specimen of Hinds literature as lost in oblivion for ever. 

‘ Not #0 however its date. We have already shown to what period its 
doctrines should refer it; we have already approximated its date between 
one century before and threo after Uhrist, and by thin wo fool inclined to 
abide. The character of the Bhagavad-Giti as a literary composition, 
obliges us to place it dt the prime ago of Sanskrit literature. Thia age 
scems to have been that of the drama. Kalidasa and our author must | 
have been broil in the same school of civilization, aud nurtured in tho 
same lap of national taste. Tt is quite possible that our poct anay have} 
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“ moved among those great minds, those philosophers and men of scicnce, 
those pocts, dramatists, and wits, who thronged, as we know, round the 
throne of Vikraméditya,! os bright planets round a brighter sun. 

© ‘There is no doubt thut our author, whatever his mame, age, or birth- 
placo, was more of a philosopher than a poet; still his work contains 
much that deserves the title of poctry, even avcording to our more delicate 
ideas. Though ft is in form rather a dialogue than a narration, the author 
hus succeeded in giving somo portraiture of character in the personages he 
introduces. We muy instance the delicacy, generosity, and almost 
womanly tenderness of Arjuna (eg., in Ch. Is sh. 23), the ambition and 
odium in Duryodhann, the forocity of Bhima, and tho mysterious con- 
fidoneo of Krishna. Nor is the bosom friendship of the two principal 
speakers ill described, still less the detivate tegrs of Arjuna lest he should 
havo offended his friend by his former fumiliarity, when he discovers in 
him the One Almighty Being (Ch. XI, shl. 41, 42). . 

The Bhagavad-Giti has becn culicd au episode of the Mahibhirata, 
and some of the MSS. invert it in its proper plaice in that poem. It must 
not, however, be imagined for a mmneut that it hus any further con- 
nection with it. The Mahibhirate, us all students of Sanskrit well know, 
is the great epic of India, which, {ruin its pogularity and extent, would 
soom to correepond with tho {lind among the Grecks. ‘The theme of the 
whole work isa certain war which was carried on between two branches of 
one tribe, the descendants of Kuru, for tho sovereignty of Hastinapura, 
commonly supposed to be the same as the modern Delhi. The elder 
branch is called by the general name of the whole tribe, Kurus; the 
younger goes by the patronymic from Piindu, the father of its five principal 
Jeaders. * 

This war between the Kurus and Péndavas oocupiés about twenty 
thousand shlokas, or a quarter of tho whule work, as we now possess it, 


"This emperor is supped to have foorshed bout 6 nc, and nige men of genius 
and leurningy including Kedidiss, the poet, und Amarasiaba, the “esicography are 
called the pearls that adorned his court at Ujjayinl, the modern Oujein. 
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‘Tho rest is filled with episodes and legends, chiofly didactic, of a much 
later date, inserted, from time to time, by authors who wished to give the 
“authority of antiquity to their teaching. Tho whole forms a collection” 
of the traditions of the early history of the Aryan poople during their 
first sottlement in India. The plan of inserting didactic and otfior works, 
into the old and well-known epics of carlier ages ; was very common when 
civilization and literature had progressed to euch a point that a Jeruitical 
fiction was a matter of small account. Thus the story of Nala is considered 
as an episode of tho Mahibhdrata, that of Vishwimitra and the Raghu- 
‘Vansha of the Réméyana, aud these, and many others, are all of later date, 
perhaps, by some centuries, than the original worke, Some ingenuity 
is, however, always cmployed by the authors of these episodes in adapting 
thom to the peculiar ‘pussagg of the greater works to which they are to be 
tacked on, and accordingly we find the first chapter of our pocm occupied 
exclusively with narrative; which savours very strongly of the epic, 
In order to understand the allusiens there made, a knowledge is 
requisite of the preceding history of the tribe, which will now be given as 
follows. 

Of the name Kuru we know but little, but that little is sufficient to 
prove that it is one of great importance. We have no meuns of deriving 
it from any Sanskrit root, nor has it, like too many of tho old Indian 
names, the appearance of being explanatory of the peculiarities of the 
person or petsons whom it designates. 1t is, therefore, in all probability, 
a name of considerable antiquity, brought by the Aryan race from their 
first seat in Contral Asia. Its use in Sanskrit is fourfold. 1t is the name 
6f the northern quarter, or Dwipa, of the world, and is described as lying 
between the most northern range of sno yy mountains and the polar zea. 
Tt is, further, tho nume of the most northern of the nine Varskas of the 
known world. Among tho long genealogies of the tribo itself, it is found 
asthe name of an ancient King, to whom the foundation of the tribe ix 
attributed. Lastly, it designates an Aryan tribe of sufficient importance 
to disturb the’whole of northern India with its factions, and to make its 
battles the theme of the longest epic of olden time. ~~ 
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Viewing these facts together, we should be inclined to draw the con- 
clusion that the name was originally that of a race inhabiting central 
Asia, beyond the Himdlaya, who cmigrated with other races into the 
north-wegt of the Peninsula, and with them formed the great people who 
styled themselves unitedly Arya, or the Noble, to distinguish them from 
the aborigines whom they subdued, and on whose territories they even- 
tually settled. "These Aryans are the people who brought Bribmanism 
and the Sanskrit tongue into India, and whom etymologists and auti- 
quaries know to be of the sume blond and origin us the races which 
people the whole of Persia, and almost ali the continent of Europe, in 
short, tho Indo-Gormanie or Indo-Scythie class. 

At the time when the plot of the Mahébhiratu wus enacted, thia 
tribe was situnted in the plain of thc” Doab, apd their particular rogion, 
lying between the Jumna and Sursooty rivers, was called Kurukshetra, or 
the plain of the Kurus. ‘The cnpital of this country was Hastinépura, 
and here reigned, at a period of which we cannot give the exact date, a 
king named Vichitravirya. He was the aon of Shantanu and Satyavati; 
and Bhishma and Krishna Dwaipiyana, the Vyasa, were his half-brothers; 
the former being his father's, the latter his mother’s non. He married 
two sisters, Ambi and Ambaliki, but dying shortly after his murriage 
from excessive connubial rites, he left no progeny; and his half-brother, 
the Vyasa, instigated by divine command, married his widows, and begot 
two sons, Dhritarightra and Pandu. The former hed one hundred sons, 
the eldest of whom was Duryodhana. The latter married firstly Prithé, 
or Kunti, the daughter of Shura, and secondly Médri. The children of, 
these wives were the five Pindava princes; but as their mortal father had 
‘been cursed by a decr while hunting to be childless all, his Mfe, these 
children were mystically begotten by different deities. Thus Yudhishthira, 
Bhima, and Arjuna, were the sons of P,ithi, by, Dharma, Véyu, and 
Indra, respectively. Nakula was the son of Médri, by Nésatya the 
elder, and Sahadeva, by Dasara, the younger, of the twin Ashwinau, the 
physicians of the gods. This story would seem to be « fiction, invented 
to give a divine origin to the five heroes of the poem, but, however this 
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may be, Duryodhana and his brothers are the leaders of the Kuru, or 
elder branch of the tribe; and the five Pandava princes those of the 
Péndava, or younger branch. 

Dhritarightra was blind, but although thus incapacitated fyr govern- 
ing, he retained the throne, while his son Duryodhane really directed the 
affairs of the state. The latter seems to have been the type of an ambi- 
tious and contentious intriguer, and among other things, he prevailed on 
his father to banish hie cousins, the Pandava princes, from the country. 
After long wanderings and varied hardships, these prinves collected their 
friends around them, formed by the help of many neighbouring kings a 
vast army, and prepared to attack their unjust oppressor, who had, in like 
manner, assembled his forces. 

The hostile armies met on the plain of the Kurus. Bhighma, the 
half-brother of Vichitravirya, boing the oldest warrior among them, has 
the command of the Kuru faction; Bhima, the sevond son of Pandu, noted 
for his strength und prowess, is thé general of the other party. The 
scene of our poeni now opens, and remains throughout the same,—the 
field of battle. In order to introduce to the reuder the names of the 
principal chicftains in each army, Duryodhana is made to approach Drona, 
his military preveptor, an? name them one by one. The challenge is then 
suddenly given by Bhishma the Kuru general, by blowing his conoh ; and 
he is seconded by all his followers. It is returned by Arjuna, who is in 
the same chariot with the god who, in comparsion for the per- 
seoution he suffered had become his intimate friend, und was now acting 
fhe part of a charioteer to him. He is followed by all the generala of the 
‘Pandavas. The fight then begins with a volley of arrows from both sides; 

* but wher. Arjupa perceives it, he begs Ktighna to draw up the chariot in 
the space between the two armies, while ke examines the lines of the 
enemy. The god dqzs so, and points out in thore lines the numerous 
relatives of hia friend. Arjuna is horror-struck at the idea of com- 
mitting fratricide by slaying his near relutions, and throws down his bow 
fand arrow, declaring that he would rather he killed without defending 
phimoelf, than fight against them. Krishna replies with the arguments 
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‘which form the didactic and philosophical doctrines of the work, and 
endeavours to persuade him that he is mistaken in forming auch a resolu- 
tion. Arjuna is eventually over-ruled. The fight goes on, and the 
Pindavas defeat their opponents with most complete victory. 

Such in the plot by which the ideas and doctrines of one age are 
woven in with those of a far earlier one, aud we cannot deny at least the 
ingenuity and perhaps too the elegance with which the undertaking is 
carried out, 

This brief explanation will suffice to make the reader at home in the 
study of the poem, and we therefore leave him'at once to its perusal. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


OM! 


DHRITARISHTRA SPOKE. 
What did my followers and those of Pandu dp, when assembled for tho 
purpose of fighting on the sacred plain? the plain of Knru,* Sanjaya? 
SANJAYA SPOKE. 
Whon king Duryodhana beheld the army of the 








davis drawn up 


\ This was the mystic monosyllable with which all the hymns of the Veda, and after- 
wards all works which treated of theology were commenced. Tt is compined of the three 
letters a, w, and » ; the @ and « combing to form the diphthong o, The Hindds luk 
upon it’ axa vocal repretesentation of the Supreme Being, in his simple character wi 

Creator, Presorver, and Destroyer of the universe. Thus, the «ix suid to reprewent 
Vixbuu, the prescever ; the.1, Shivu, the deetrover: and the a Reshma, the crvutor. A 
more probable origin ix, that it ix eximpawsl of tials of the throw personitivations of 
jthe triad of clements, which ix a much more ane trinity than that of Brukma, Virhnu, 
rund Shiva. The a would then represent Agni, or fire; the « Varuna, water; and the m 
jMarut, wind or air. The reverence attached to this monosylinble may be inferred from 
«the fuct thut some transeribere of MSS. have been afraid to weite the awful word itself, 
and have substituted sone other. So ilsn . 

2 The name of a tlat region situate in the Doab, the strip of land between the Indus, 
the Ganges, and the Himflaya range, It Lies between the rivers Yamuné (enine), and 
Rarasvati (Sursoots), and vomprixes uecording te Mann (IT. 19) the distriets of Kuru- 
Kahotra, of the Muteyux, the Ponchéios, and the $hGrasnakas. “It is there ealled the 
country of the Brahniarshis, The Saruxvati (Sursooty) is an insignificant stream flowing: 
through Sirhind, between the Yunran4 and the Shatudru. It eventually loses itself in the? 
wand of the desert, and ix, on that account, fabled hy the HindGs to flow underground 
into the oecan, It ix held, however, as ouc of the most sacred streams of Indi Eacoea, 

eres Alterthumakunde, vol. i., p. 123) eallx the Doab the Relgiunt of India, It is 

e gateway of the peninsula, where the eastern and western ruces have always met in 
battle, Hore, in later duys, was fought the battle of Punipnt; and here was laid the 
seene of that wur which transferred the sf of mide India from the Kurus to 
the Pandavas. As it was the gate of India, so im all probability derive its sacred 
name fron: being the first scat of the Aryan ture, whenre it workod its way from the Indus 
to the Ganges, and from being retained in their memory with all the respect due to 
‘8 fathorland, 

3 A part of Dharmakshetra, the lat plain around Delhi, which city is often identitied 
with Hastinipura, the capital of Kurukshetra, and the seat of the government of 

, Dhritarfghtra, and of his son Duryodhana. 
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in order,’ he then spproached his preceptor’ and spoke these words. 
‘Behold, O preceptor! this huge army of the sons of Pingu, drawn 
up by thy clever pupil, the son of Drupsda* In it are warriors with huge 
bows, equal to Bhima end Arjuna in battle, (namely) Yuyudhina and 
‘Virhte, and Drupada on his great car; Dhrishtaketu, Chekitins, and the 
valiant king of Késhi*; Porujit and Kuntibhoja and Shaivya, chief of 
men; and Yudhémanyu the strong, and Uttamaujas th8 brave, tho son 
of Subhadré,® and all the sons of Draupadi,’ too, in their hugs chariots, 
But remark those, who are the most distinguished amongst us, the leaders 
of my army, O best of Bhihmans!” I will name them to thee, that thou 
mayst now them. 

“Phere are thyself)" and Bhishma, end Karna, and Kripa, victorious 
in battle, Ashwatthiman, and Vilarna, and Saumadatti too, aud many 
other heroes, who risk their lives for my sake, armed with divers 
weapons, all experienced in war. This army of mino, which is com- 
manded by Bhighma,” ia not sufficient;* but that army of theirs, oommandod 
by Bhima, is sufficient. And do yon, even all of you, drawn up in all . 
the ranks of the army, according to your grades, attend even to Bhishma,’” 


"4 Be careful to derive oyidiks from oi 4 4A, not from vi + oak. 
Pete 





+ Bade Vectra be medee Bache 
® Abhimanyn, the son of jana and Subhadr6, the sister of Krishna, from whom 
2e lo clled Sanbhade, a 


tadet sone noe sons a econ tn ilimieougebans 
je out 


wih peo ile ge eel oe and generally 
te Kantian eater all of whom were itually born again 


a maa i ieee often used for the second and equivalent to 
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it uncle of Duryodbans conains, reosived the ¢om- 
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Then, in order to encourage him,” the ardent old anopstar of the 
Kaurus™ blow his trampet,” sounding lond as the roar of a lion, Then, on 
sa sndden, trumpets, kettle-drums, cymbals, drams, and horns were sounded. 
That noiso grew to an uproar. And standing on » huge car drawn by 
white hofves, the slayer of Madhu," and the son of Pindu” blew their 
celestial trinmpets, Krishna" (blew his horn called) Pinchajenya"; the 
Despiser of Welllth,” blew ‘the Gift of the Gods’; he of dreadful deeds 
and wolfish entrails” blew a great trumpet called Paundra;™ king 


1 Duryodhana, who had just complained that his army was insufficient to cope with 
tho onemy, 4 Bhighma, 
Ms Lite ‘Oonaheabell; which was ued a x war-trampot and reed & ‘nomdo- 
19 Kyighpa.—+See Inder, upder ‘Madhu’ ® . 
w and Arjuna wero in tho same chariot, the former acting for tho 
fima sume oe chariot . 
3» Tn shloks 24, this namo recur. coupled with a similar cua, Guiskshs, epptied to 
june, A method of translatingsthem is open to each ; the in 
Prien hid to shows Shoat out ‘treat, T have mea to 
alone. grammarians ive “ai 
ra the a pile ign wen sk st 
ical. with the Guddkesha they derive from 


of view, as idontical with 
teeps and 





maut always bave great weight, says; in the to his translation of ‘the * tk 
Parkas Ta eles, thet wo les derivshons given the grammarians and by the 

waiting 
taarians should be retained in works of @ seal or i wach os 
eae i pe hee 


the in 

“‘Rhogavad-Gité’ may side with tho former in its and with the latter in itn 
thd “iansbtireta’ we prfer to love thee ithets unt 
yjana.—Soe Ender. 
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Yudhightfiirs, the non of Kant, blew ‘the Eternal Viotory’; Nakula and 
Behadeva blew ‘the Sweet-tomed’ and the ‘Blooming-with-jewele’ 
The king of Késhi, renowned for the exoellence of his bow, and Shikendin 
in his huge chariot, Dhrighfadyumna, and Virt'a and Sétyaki, uncon- 
quered by his foes; and Drupada and the sons of Draupadi, Sitogether, 
O king of earth! and the strong-armed son of Subhadri, each 
severally blew their trumpets. That noise lacerated the Hearts of the sons 
of Dhritaréshtra, an uproar resounding both through heaven and earth. 
“Now when Arjuna" bcheld the Dhértaréehtras™ drawn up, and that the 
flying of arrows bad commenopd, he raised his bow, and then addressed 
these words, O king of earth! to Krishna. 

‘Drew up my chariot, O Eternal One! between the two armies, 
that I may examino ‘these men drawn up and anxious for battle, (and sea) 
with whom I have to fight in the strife of war. I perceive that those 
who are assembled here dre about to fight, fram a wish by 90 doing to 
do a favour to the evil-minded eon of Dhritanightra.’™ 

SANJAYA SPOKE. 

Krighna” being thus addressed by Arjuna,” O Bhirata! drew up 
that best of chariots between the two armies; and before Bhighma and 
Drona and all the kings of’the earth, he said: 

“Bebold, O king! theso Kurus here assemblod.’ Standing there, 
the king beheld fathers and grandfathers, preceptors and maternal uncles, 
‘brothers, sons, grandsons, and friends, fathers-in-law and aoquaintances,™ 


The sons of ea, Duryodhana and his brothers; but hare 

som ens nr the whole Kura party. me 
By this Arjone, whose Charactér is drawn throughout as ono of 

aalicacy of wid. noble ity, wishes to exculpate the rest of 

ihe Kara fib res and to throw all the blame 
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THE DESPOMDENCY OF ABIUNA. & 


in both of the armies. Gazing on all these relations drawn up (in battle 
array), the son of Kunti,* moved by extreme compassion, spoke with 
sadness, a8 follows: 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

“Now that I have beheld this kindred standing here near together for 
the purpose of fighting, my limbs give way, and my face is dried up™ (of 
the blood in my‘veins), and tremour is produced throughout my body, and 
my heir stands of end, My bow, Géndfva,” elips from my hand, and my 
skin, too, burns (with fever). Nor am I able to remain upright, and my 
mind is, as it were, whirling round. And F perceive adverse omens,” 
© hairy one! Nor do I foresee anything better, even when I shall have 
alain these relations in battle. Iseek not victory, Krishna, nora kingdom, 
nor pleasures. What should we do with a kingdom, Govinda? What 
with enjoyments, or with life itself, (if wo slew these relatives) ? Those 
very men—on whose account we might desire a kingdom, enjoyments, or 
pleasuree—are assembled for battle, having given up their lives and riches, 
Teachers, fathers, and even sons, and grandfathers, uncles, fathers-in-law, 
grandsons, brothers-in-law, with connections also—these I would not wish 
“to slay, though I were slain myself,” O killer of Madhu !—not even 
for the sake of tho sovereignty of the triple world," how much lew for 


% Arjuna. —See Inder, 
™ This is quite an Indian mode of , horror. ‘We florid Europeans would 
say, < My fico grows palo: bur the neastay 6, not seeing the effect on aocount of 
ols, has peor te fling f tho Hood fuking back from th earfaco, and. 
leering bloodless, 
toa, Sei isthe name of the mirscolons bow which Arjuns received os a gift from” 
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% Though my life depended on it. 
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‘that of this earth! ‘When we had killed the Dhértarightres, what pleasure 
should we' have, 0 thou who art prayed to by mortals? We should 


Therefore we ere 


not right fo kill the Dhfrtarishjras, our own relations, for how could we 


be happy, after killing our own kindred, O slayer of Madhu? © 
one’s tribeas & crime,.O thon 


‘Even if they whose reason is obecured by covetousmess, do not perceive 
destroying their own tribe, mtr a sin in the 


the crime committed in 
who art supplicatod by mortals? In the destruction of a tribe, the eternal 


institutions (laws) of the tribe are destroyod. ‘Theso laws being destroyed, 
lawlessness provails throughout the whole tribe. From the existence of 


Jawlesenoss the wonten of tho triba become corrupted, Krishna; and when 
the women are corrupted, O sou of Vrishni! confusion of caste 


oppression of their friends, should we not know how to recoil from euch, 
takes place.“ Confusion of caste is (a gato) to hell™ both for the destroyers 


inour a crime were we to put to death these villains.* 
@ sin—we, who do look upon the slaughter of 
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THE DESPONDENCY OF ARJUNA. 7 


of the tribe, and for the tribe itself. For their fathers are deprived of the 
rites-of faneral-oakes and libations of water, and thus fall (from heaven).* 
By the crimes of the destroyers of a tribe, and by those who cause con- 
fusion of gaste," the eternal institutions of caste and tribe™ are subversed. 
We have learnt (from sacred writ) that a eojourn™ in hell nesessarily 
awaita the mon who subvert the institutions of their tribe, O Krishna! 
Alas! we have detormined to commit great crime, since, from the desiro 
of soversignty and pleasures, we are prepared to slay our own kin. Better 
wore it for me, if the Dhdrtardshtras, being armed, would elay me, harm- 
‘leas and unrésisting in the fight.’ * 


SANJAYA SPOKE. 


Having thus spoken in the midst of tho battle, Arjuna, whose heart was 
troubled with grief, ot full his bow and arrow, and sat down on the bench 
of the chariot. 





‘BHAGAYAD-Ofti. CHARTER TER FIEST. 


Thus in the Upanishads, called the holy Bhagavad-Gith, in the science 
of the Supreme Spirit, in the book of devotion, in the colloquy between 
the holy Kyighna and Arjuns, (stands) the first chapter by name 

ve “THR DESPONDENCY oF ARJUNA.’” ‘ 
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APFLICATION SO THE SANXHYA DOCTRINE. a 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


° 
SANJAYA 6POKE. 


To him thus filled with compassion, with his troubled eyes full of 
tears, and sunk in grief, the slayer of Madhu spoke these words: 
‘THE KOLY one! apoxE. 

“Wherefore, Arjuna, has this dejection in matters of difficulty come 
upon thee, o unworthy of the honourable, and leading neither to heaven* 
nor to glory? Do not give way to wonkmess, O King! That doos not 
booome thea! But cast off this mean effominacy of heart, and arise, 
O tormantor of thy foes!” - 

ARJUNA SPOKE. z : 

‘How should I, slayer of Madhu! contend in battle with my 
thafta against Bhighme and Drona, both worthy to be honoured, 
© slayer*of thy foos? For it were better go eat even the bread of 
beggary in this world, and not to slay these venerable’ men of great 
esteem. But were I to slay these vonerable men here, though they long 
for plunder, I should eat of banquets smeared with blood. Nor can we 
tell which of these two things may be better for us—that we should 
conquer them or they conquer us. These very men, the Dhirtariehtras, 
whom if we slay we shall not wish to live ourselves, are drawn up opposite” 


1 Kyighye. - 
2 Since it deprived him of the chance of being slain in battle, which would hare 
expedited his journcy to the regions of bliss, e ‘ 
3s Lit, ‘Preceptors’; but sinco Drona is the only ane, at least of whom: we know, 
ad be mithtr an dekdrye than we ‘to take va eth = 
fers ng ger open te, a ge others, 
himself be learned, im years, and of high authority. Bri as were the most 
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tone. Asam of a disposition which is affected by compassion end the 

fear of doing wrong, and my mind being bewildered by my duty,‘ I ask 

theo ‘which it is better to do? Tell me that distinetly! I am thy disciple* 

etch mo, who now implore thee! For I do not soe what can gjspel this 

grief, which scorches my senses,‘ even were I to obtain the complete un- 

rivalled sovercignty of the earth, aid the command even of the deitios.’ 
SANJAYA SPOKE. 

Arjuna, the harasser of his foes, having thus addressed Krishna, having 
eaid to Govinda, ‘I will npt fight,’ was silent. Then, between tho two 
armies, Krighna, smiling, addressed theso words to him thus downcast : 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

‘Thou hast grieved for those who need not be grieved for, but thou 
utterest words of wisdom !" The wise griove not for dead or living. But 
never at any petiod did 5, or thou, or these kings of men, not exist, nor 
shall any of us at any time henceforward cease to exist." As the soul in 
this body undergoes the changes of childhood, prime, and age,* s0 it 
obtains a new body (hereafter); a scnsible man is not troubled about 


{4 Bowitdered as to what it is my duty to do in thia ease, 





* This must not be taken Literally, Arjuns, ax thedyosom friend of Krishna, cannot 
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scioumess of his own ignorance and Krishpa's abil 
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in our author, who, ever mindful of the didactic nature of his poem, describes 

‘hls hero as ‘institutions of his law and religion. 
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that. But the contact of the elements, O son of Kunt(! which bring 
cold and heat, pleasure and pain,” which come and go, and are temporary, 
these do thou endure,” 0 Bhérats! For that man whom, being the 
same in pain and pleasure, and ever constant," these elements do net 
affiict, O*best of men! is fitted for immortality." There is no existence 
for what does not exist, nor is there any non-existence for what ee 
” But oven of bot& of these, those who discern tho truth perceive the true 
‘end. Know this, that that by which all this universe is created” is in- 
| destructible.” No one can cause the destruction of this inexheustible 
thing. Those finite bodies have boon said*to belong to an oternal, 
indestructible and infinite spirit. Therefore fight, O Bhirata! He who 
believes that this spirit can kill, and he who thinks that it can be killed, 
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both of these are wrong in judgment. It neither kills, nor is killed. It 
fis not born, nor dies at any time. It has had no origin, nor will it ever 
[have anarigin. Unborn, changeloss, eternal both as to future and past time,!® 
‘it is not slain when the body is killed. How osu that man, O son of 
Prithé! who knows that it ia indestructible, constant, unfomn, and 
inexhaustible (really) cause the death of anybody, or kill anybody 
himself! As @ man abandons worn-out clothes, and thkes other new 
ones, 60 does the soul quit worn-out bodies, and enter other new ones. 
‘Weapons cannot cleave it, Fire cannot burn it, nor can water wet 
it, nor can wind dry it.” It is impenetrable, incombustible, in- 
capable of moisture, and aleo of drying. It is constant, capable of 
going cvorywhero, firm, immoveable, and otcrnal. It is asid™ to be in- 
visible, incomprehensible, ipmutable. Therefore, knowing it to be snch, 
thou art not right to grievé for it. And even if thou deem” it born with 
the body and dying with ‘the body,® still, O great-armed one! thou art 
not right to grieve for it. For to everything born death is certain, to 
everthing dead regeneration is cortain. Therefore thou art not right to 
grieve for a thing which is inevitable. All things which oxist are invisiblo 
in their primeval _state, eval state, visible in their intermediate state, and again 
their final. opie" ‘What cause is there for bewailing in 
this One looks on the soul as 8 miracle, another speaks of if as a 
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another hears of it as a miracle, but even when he has 
heard of it, not one comprehends 1L™ ‘The soul in every creature's 
body is always invulnerable. Therefore thou art not right to grieve for 
any creatures.* And considering thine own duty (sa a Kahatriya) thou 
art not right to waver. , For their is nothing better for a Kshatriya than 
Iswfal war. Happy ere tho warriors who undertake such a war as is 
spontaneously éffered them—an open door to heaven.” But if thou wilt 
not join in this lawful fight, thou abandonest thine own duty and glory, 
and contractest a crime. And mankind will moreover relate of thee 
imperishable infamy. And to a noble man infamy is wore” than death. 
‘The great warriors will think thet thou hast retired from the battle ont of 
far, and thou wilt undergo the contempt of thoso by whom thou wast 
greatly esteemed.” And many abusive words will thine enemies utter, 
sneering at thy prowess. What can be morb wretchod than that? If 
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slain thou wilt go to Heaven, or if victorious thou wilt enjoy the earth. 
Therefore arise, O son of Kunti! Make up thy mind for the fight. 
Looking on pleasure or pain, gain or loss, victory or defeat, as the same, 
gird thyself for the battle. And thus thou wilt not inour sin. This opinion’ 
hhas been ect before thee in accordance with stapes gan | 
‘Now hoar it in accordance with Yoga (devotional) doctrine," _TImbued. 





Pritha 1” In this (eystem of Yoga) there is no destruction of nor detriment 
to one’s efforta™ ; even_a little of this religious practice delivers one from 
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with many ramifications and without end.” Not™ disposed to meditation 
and perseverance is the intention of those who are devoted to enjoymenta 
and dominion, and qhose minds are seduced (from the right path) by that 
eee who dolight in texts 
from the Vedas, O son,of Prithé, and say ‘There is nothing olsc than 
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elf-poaseased. sae) Saat errs ees een wen Taney 
fivhich flow together from every quarter, eo many are there in all the 

:gsonsible Brébmay. Let then the motive for action be in the, 
“action itself, never in its reward. Do not be incited’ to ations by (the 
hope of their) reward only, nor yet indulge a propensity to inert- 
nesa.* Persisting in devotion, and laying aside covetoumess, perform 
thy actions, O despiser of wealth! being the same in siiccess or failure. 
Equanimity is called devotion (Yoga). For by far inferior is the perfor- 
mance of works to mental devotion, O despiser of wealth! Seek a 
refuge in thy mind. Wretched are they whose impulse to sotion is its 
reward, He who is mentally devoted dismissos (by means of Yoga) 
alike successful and unsuccessful results.” Therefore give thyself up to 
devotion. Devotion is ence in ‘actions, For those who are mentally 
devoted and wise, renouncing the reward which is the remult of their 
actions, and Liberated from tho necessity of regeneration, attain to that 
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place which is free from all disease.” When thy mind shall have worked 
through the snares of delusion, thon wilt thou attain to indifforence to the 
doctrines, which are either (already) reccived ar have yet to be recaived.” 
‘When thy mind, once liberated from the Vedas," shall remain unwavering, 
end constant in contemplation, then shalt thon attain to devotion.’ ' 


. ARJUNA SPOKE. 
‘What is the dsecription® of one conformed in spiritual knowledge, and 
constant in contemplation, O Kyishna? How docs a man of steady 
meditation converse? How doos he act when a? rest, how whon in action)” 


‘THE MOLY OWE SPOKE. 
t ‘When ho has put away all desiren which qnter the heart, and is satis- 
fied by himself in himself, ho is then said to’bo confirmed in spiritual 
| seoeuape ‘When his heart is not troubled in! edversities, and all enjoy- 
; ment in pleasures is fled; when he is free from pession, fear and anger, 
\qna constant in moditation, he is callod a Muni" That man possesses 
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tapiritual knowledge who is freo from desire towards any object, and 
| neither delights in nar is averse from whatever he moets with, be it good or 
bad. And when he draws in his senses from the objects of’ sense, even as 
ja tortoise draws together its limba on each side," he is poscesed of spiritual 
iknowledge. ‘The objects of senso turn away from a man wifo refrains 
from food. Even appetite turns away when it perocives his extreme 
freedom from appetite.” For often the agitated sonses ofa prudent man, 
even though he atrivo (to subdue them), carry off his heart by violence. 
Tot s man, restraining all those, remain in dovotion when st rest," and 





Spi a 

meditates upon them ; from attachment arises desire; from desire passion 
aprings up; from passion gomes bewilderment; from bewilderment, con- 
fasion of the memory”; fom confusion of the memory, dostruction of the 
intellect; from destructio& of the intellect, he porishes. But he who 
} approaches the objects of senso with senses froe from love and hate, 
‘and beneath his own control, having his soul well-disposod, attains to 
_ tranquillity of thought. In this tranquillity thore springs up in him o 
separation from all troubles. For tho mind of him whove thoughts are 
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™ Confusion of ‘implies of his duty; and destruction of the intellect 
loss of his senses, folly, under ‘utnence of whisk he acta wrongy and abenrdy, 
and hence commits sins, which are recompensed with hell 
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tranquil soon becomes fixed® (on one object). He who does not practise 
devotion has neithor intelligence nor reflection. And ho who docs not 
practice reflection has no calm. How can a man without calm obtain. 
happiness? When a man’s heart is disposed in accordance with his roaming 
senses, it snatches away bis spiritual knowledge as tho wind does a ship 
on the waves.” ‘Therefore,  great-armed ono! ho is possomod of 
spiritual knowledge whose senses ate entirely withheld from objects of 
? wense. ‘Tho self-governed man is'awake in that which is night to all (other) 
beings; that in which other beings are awako, is night to the slf- 
governed.” Ho into whom all desires enter in’ the same manner as riyora 
enter the ocean, which is (always) full, yet doos not move its bed, ‘can 
obtain tranquillity,“ but not he who loves desires. That man who, casting 
off all desires, acts without interest, ‘free from egotiam ond selfishness, 
attains to_ tranquillity." This is the condition of the Supreme Being, O 


% When the thoughts quit wordl; y objects, jects, the mind is soured from four and anxiety 
and fixed on tho one object of pious the Supreme Being. 
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‘The scnses toes the mind about, and the heart with its passions at 

shi Setsop asthe mind doe the vos ‘Tho similo is interesting aa 
Sobre ‘state of civilisation provailing at the te Pom eee 
thor belonged undoubtedly to en perhaps many 

hen even, yet such was the communication over ore Ge vat fonnent 


thnk hed ae bedded, ihe hd et nl the wreck of « vessel on 


and tho 
a wey rae ra pnd wanes tater vg 
oe ale whoa hte aus sce Sint or affoctingysny more than rivers flow 
nto the ocean, which, though it is slready full, Bot ma een tm 
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son of Prithé! Having obtained this, ong is not troubled; and remaining 
in it, even at the time of death, he passes on to extinction® in the 
Supreme Spirit.’ : 
Thus in the Upanishads, eto.,™ (stands) the Second Chgpter, by 
name 
“APPLICATION 70 THE GiNXEYA DOCTRINE,’ 









s Lit, ‘Hlowing out” is thog 
aT 


is _ ae 
gece emo i Se ons Data Tis, a bag dha 


% Tt is useloss to Oe a eae ot cach and tent 
mont of the i and de by the introdng. 


tion of the word Y Por ot a my rel det wheal 
hese: eoeted ce Ae ite ot Be brady 080 meanings are uumberloes, it is 
inteodused without difficulty, axfl ‘the translation wo give it. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


ARJUNA SPOKE. 


_ SIf thought be deemed by thee, O thou whg art invoked by mortals! 
superior to ection,’ why then dost thou direct me to this dreadful deed > 
Thou bewilderest my mind by thy ambiguous words? Tell me therefore 
one only thing for certain, by which I may obtain happinosa’ 
Tue HOLY ova aroxE., 
{ ‘I have already declared to thes,* sinloss one! that there were two, 
modes of lifp' in this world—that of the followers of the Sénkhya (rational) 
tion of the followers 
of the Yoga ( (devotional) school in devotion through works.’ ‘Without 





* Seo Chapter IZ., 49. 
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undertaking actions a man cannot enjoy freedom from action," nor doca ho 
arrive st perfection from renuntiation (of actions) only.’ For one can 
never for a single moment even exist without doing somo action. For 
evory one is forvod, even against his will, to perform an action by tho 
quelities which spring from nature. He who remains inert, restraining 
the organs of action,” and pondering with his heart on objects of sense, is 
called a false pictist of bewildered soul! But he who, restraining his 
sonsee by his heart, and being free from interest (in acting), undertakes 
active devotion through the organs of action, is praiseworthy. Do thou 
perform the actions which’are necessary. Action is better than inactivity: 
And, if inactive, thon wilt not even acquire the necessary sustenance for 
the body. This world entails the bonds of action of any action but that 
which has worship for itg object?! Do thou, O son of Kunt(! being 


‘This ia explainod by tho following shidks; Ono should not imagine that by merel 
singe ataag oare sxompt from action aid do veeliy ot 


by more | from action. Troo tintion, as explained in 
chapter V,coanla in renouncing A itaron abd wll taciven in what we 
‘Inactis i i ably ingled wit 

From this peamge’we gathor thal eyen Sho eommontee nelooe 





of rajas, actions 
of circulation of the blood ion, are attributed to the influoneo of tho 
tare gualtn, For t mut be pernembered that i 
net * 3 3 physical, ong.on. all 
euler ct PAMEIpIe of matter: 


* ‘Tho distinction must be remarked betwoen the sonsos and the of action, both 
rain , iy ditin ished 


called ‘ senses” (éndriydy!) in Hinds ,, and the Istter merel} ‘hore by 
She prefixing of the word Rarme, The semen arefive, hearing, sight, emell, ee. the organs + 
of action iyqi) also fh ‘hands, the feet, the mouth, the snus i 
penis, action lattor fa necessary to oxistenoe, and it is therefore ridioulous 
to imagine that one renoundes action merely ing the action of these organs, The 
tmaan who ponderf with his heart on % *h he refrains from the 
sofual physical sxjoyment of them is «fale os * He that on 8 woman to 
it her, hath comrpitted adultery ry in his hoert.’ (St, Matthew, V., 
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free from selfish interest, practice action which has that as ita object. 
{The creator,” when of old he had created mortals, together with the rite 
| of sacrifice, aid to them, ‘By means of this (snerifice) yo shall bo pro- 
| pagated, It shall be to you a cow of plenty.* By means of it do ye 
\gupport™ the gods, and let these gods support you. Supporting one 
another mutually, ye will obtain the highest felicity. For being nourished 
by sacrifices, the’ gods will give you the desired food. He who eats the 
fod ren by them, witout at ofbrng emo to em, ing a nda no 
Good men, who eat what remains after the aucrifice, are liberated from all 
their sins; but those bed men, who cook for their own sakes only, eat 
sin.!* Beings are nourished by food. Food has ite origin from raiti. 
Rain is the fruit of sacrifice. Sacrifice is performed by action.” Know 
that action proceeds from the Supremo Spirit. Tho Supreme Being is 
co-existent with the indivisible. Therefore this spirit, which is omni- 
present, is always present in tho sacrifice." He who in this life does 





1% Tho offering was belicved to be actually brought away to the their 
, fuofiey aod by them eaten. pecenrenns 

18 Since his food is originally the gift of the gods, to which he, howover, has no right # 
ithe doa not eee fe eA ms : ia 
+ 3 Compare Mann, IIL, 118. ‘ 
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Bot cause this cycle, thus already revolved, to continue revolving,” lives 
to no purpose, a life of sin, 0 son of Prithé! indulging his senses. But 
the man who only takes delight in himself, and is satisfied with himself, 
and is content in himself alone, hes no selfish interest in action.” He has 
no interest in what is dono or what is not done in this world. Nor is’ 
there among all things which exist any object of use to him. Therefore 
do thou perform the work which should be done," wi 
man who performs his duty without 
(region)* For by actions Jnnaka and others™ arrived at perfection. 
‘ven if thon only considerost the good of mankind, thon ehouldst perform 
aotions.“ ‘Whatever the most excellent practise, other men practiso like- 
wise. The world follows whatever cxample they set. I (for instance) 
O son of Pyithé! have nothing which I am obliged to do throughout the 
three worlds, nor does there remain unobtained by me anything which I 
might obtain,® and yet ‘1 am coustantly in ection. For if I were not 






fri a tira peal, pe Bbgt piemmes tiga ad 


moaning a Sho mord dificult to tenon as they ere in no 


tpt ipl en Wc hth ors bs hem just explained. Action per- 
neti tin, ete. ; ruin, food ; and food | miei the ley 
the 'whols order of life, and though he lives, lives 


iat Hes who does not soak for any onjoyment from without, but is all in all to himself 
ae trad, and wt wit ny ea intro mot ve. 





ay epcaking” all bat particularly the peculiar 
fen of cre Win Kia w sskantag not to noglest ay. 
7 ® ‘The being of the Supreme Spirit, 


‘femion, egal yot attain to perfection riko upelght end whe performance of eis Ey” 


34 Ho now colamenoes a new lina of argument, sezeret ppening Aunts pe 
feclings, and attempting to show that killing bis Yooe is « asad gery 
Hod ty eal repent prion eld is set oro Ee datis of his pate, i 


“Tee identified with the Bupreme had of to 

‘iden courte no emenci 

‘work out, aa bt bed adopted a material body, y his own power, he could at any 
could he who posscmed all bave any interest in « 


nor 
‘wav born in the Kalistipe ont, ho wes now about to full ita 
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‘always to suitinue indefatigable in axtivigy—(mankind: Slow’ in my stepe 
ih everything, son of Pyitht}—these people would ‘if I wate riot to 
do sotions. - And I should’ be-the author of coxftusitet of the castes,” ond 
should destroy theee mortals. ‘As the unwise aot, being’ self-interested int 
“eoting, so should the: wise act, not being interteted, fimi the wish to do 
good to mankind. And they should not allow a difference of opinions té 
spting up in the ignorant, who act with motives of self-interssi® The 
‘wite man, acting with devotion, should fulél oll sbtions (which aré pre- 
scribed to him). Actions are always™ effected-solely and entirely by the’ 
qualities of nature.” The man whose mind Ys befooled by’ ignorance 
‘thinks “I am the doer of them.” But ho, O strong-armed one? wlio 
knpwa the truth of the difference between the qualitics and ‘actions, 
“Delieving that they revolyo in tho qualities, has mo selfish “interest, 
(in ‘aoting)." Those who are bewildered by the natural qualities, are 


& Would by commiting rn inthe neglect of thes duty, go to Nasik ota, 
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interested in the actions of the qualities. He who understands the whole 
‘universe, should not cause these people, slow and ignorant of the universe, 
to relax from their duty. Do thou fight, reposing all thy sctions oh me, 
by means of meditation on the Adhyitmé, free from hopeg and from 
solfshness, and having put away this morbidness. Those men who over 
follow this my doctrine,* fall of faith, and not reviling it,“ ore finally 
emancipeted even by actions But those, who, reviling this (doctrine), 
do not observe my decrecs, are bewildered by all their knowledge, and 
perish, being without reasov. Even the wise man inclines towards that 
which agrees with his own nature. .AJl follow their own nature. What 
can enercion effect? Love or hate exist towards the object af cach sense. 
One should not fall into the power of these two passions, for they are one's 
adversaries. It is better to do orfe's own duty, even though it be dovoid 
of excellence, than to porform anothor's duty well™ Death is bettor in 
the perfirifance of one’s own duty. Another's duty is productive of 


i 


setion of life Sal looks forwarh to is eed ‘The law is 1 Ss aa san 
grime, andthe Bethan, andthowe lnumed in the rth, should therefore be careful not to 
break through it by setting a bed oxample, 

33 Soe Chapter vill. note 1. 


“ng Namely, Yogu, which Krishna calls hia inexpounding it to 
“ty i 
Pees bene iain had Sarton Gps, sa 





% Those who reviled his doctrine who identified Shi 


Shiva—not 
(pe 2 Sete i oe tone Pre} Ea rae eget 


“all schools which did xt employ the:Vedas ‘authority. 
SBE anpemeees 


4i, se ea 
of cine sane by So soe. in hl. 48 of chapter, he heads. ‘One 
ot reject the whi Pitas Sites i 
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*Instigated, then, by what,doea this man incur sin even against his 
will, O descendant of Vyishni, impelled, as it were, by foroo?” 


. ‘THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 


- ‘It is desire (which instigates him). It is paskion, sprung from the 
quality of badnets,” voracious, all sinful. Know that it ia hostile (to man) 
in this world. As fire is surrounded by smoke, and a mirror by rust,™ as 
the footus is involved in the womb, so is this universe surrounded by this 
(passion). Knowledge ia surrounded by this, the constant enemy ef the 
wise man,—e fire, which assumes any form it will, O sen of Kunt{! and 
is insatiable. Its empire is said to be the sonses, the heart, and the 
intelloct. By moans of those, it surrownds Imowlodge, and bewilders the 
soul. Therefore do thou, O best of Bharata! in the first place, re 
straining thy senses, cast off this sinful impotus, which dovotirs spiritual 
Imowlodge and spiritual discornmoft.” They say that tho sonses aro 


Chapter’,, 36). _Kyishpa now replice that the duty of or cats, however ba is 
Gn nk no etc cn. it the 7 pe ah 

ot not of another's. It is another a] nt the offorts whiel 
For ng mo a ti pro tn Kah wo rt) if not the powor of 


tho Brahmans, Soe note 2 

1" Rajas, Aa sacha ot ein esa ues 

2% Yathddarsha ust bo resolvod into yathd + déartha, Langlois (Journal Aalastique, 

ra iy 182, p 2a) didnot dover ia catia, nd wold avo ora et 

” fad sata, the ‘dirt’ that covers it, tSehlge denis certainly preferblo-ddaret 

ie mor of tome pried and ma te rst tht frm pon ii 
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igreat. The hoart is greater than the sonses. But intellect is groater than 
| She hone, end that which i gentor than intllct is his pasion Know- 
| ing that it is thus greater than the mind, strengthening thyself by thyself, 
do'thou, O great-armed ono! slay this foo,” which assumes any form it 
jrwill, and is intractable’ 

Thus in the Upanishads, cto, (stands) the Third Chapter, by name” 


‘DEVOTION THROUGH ACTION.’ 


oa 


That this alludes to the pion ( (Gama), and otto the hemen enemy befor them, 
shown by tho repetition of the cpithut kime-répa, weed above, in 


‘DEYOTION THROUGH SPIRITOAL KEOWLEDGE. 29 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


‘I delivered this imperishable doctrine of Yoga to Vivaswat, Vivaswat 
declared it to Manu, Manu told it to Ikshwiku. Thus the Réjarshis 
Jearnt it, handed down from one to another.'' During a considerable 
period of time, this doctrine has been lost in the world, O harasser 
of thy foes. I have now explained to thee this same ancient doctrine, 
(as I considerod) that ‘thou wert both my worshipper and my friend. 
For thia mystery is very important.’ . 

mpoRz. : 
+ ‘Thy birth was posterior, that of Vivaswat anterior? How shall I 
comprehend this (that thou saycst), ‘I was the first to declare it?’ 


‘Tie MOLY OX SPOKE. 


‘I and thou, O Arjuna! have passed through many transmigrations, 
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I keiow all: theese. Thoi dost not know them, O. harasser of thy foos! 
‘Even.thengh I am unborn, of changeless etsence, and the lord also of all 
which exist, yet, in presiding over nature, /prakriti) which is mis, J am 
born by my own mystic power /mdyd/.* For whensver‘ thero is a relaxa- 
tion of duty, 0 son of Bharata! and an increase of impiety, I theh reproduce 
wayself® for the protection of the good, and the destruction of evil-dders. 
I am produced in every age" for the purpose of establishing duty. He 
‘who thus truly comprchends my divine birth and action, does not undergo 
regeneration when he quits the body, but comes to ms,’ Arjuna! Many,, 
‘being free from love, fear‘and anger, devoted to me, and taking refuge in 
me, purified by. the ascetic fire of knowledge, entor my being, In 


exists, To man, however, 
Miyt, We, magioy To expres the ceatin@jower. 
4 The repetition of yadd expremea tho ropotition of ita meaning, 
5 For an account of Vighyu's avatdras, oc Indes under tho'name, Vishon. 
¢ ot oute mercy in every age., The eeatires or inseroations of Vigh in 
‘tural yigas oF wi “oddut 
ear tat Of dihee eoethe a 
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whatever manner these men approach me, just in the same manner do I 
recompénse them. Mankind turn towards my path in every manner, 0 
eon of Prithé!® Those who desire snccess for their actions sacrifice in 
this world to the deities; and, forsooth, in this human world success soon 
arises, produced by their actions.” ‘The institution of the four castes was 
credted by me, according to tho distribution of the natural qualities and 
actions." Know that I even am the creator of (this institution), although 
in reality not ita creator” and incorruptible. My actions do not fallow 
me, nor have J any interest in the fruits of my actions. He who oom- 
prchends me to be thus is not: bound by the bottds of actions. Those of 
old time,“ knowing it to be thus,* performed actions insthe hope of final 


9 Mankind worshi) diver gods with divers Sbjct by thong they know it not ite 
Bee EEA ene rie 
ta their worst ws ibe otto that Lit ae 4 
abet dele wa T recempene 
I ‘loka, his to in duration 
om the ein an ba gm btn eta ha, man, 
‘worahip me in my te en st dian tovouees ey oe 
Sosp ae rosin a em ayeag. 


iyo ipo of mn oe cy Each of tha deities of 
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emantipation. Do thou therefore do an action which was formerly done 
by the ancients. Even sages" have been troubled as to ‘ what is action 
and what inaction.’ Such action I will explain to.thee, by the knowledge 
of which thon wilt be berated from evil. The (natures)" of action, 
forbidden action, and inaction, must be well learnt. Tho path of action 
is obseure.. He who discovers inaction in action, and action in inaction, 
is wise among mortals.” ‘He is devoted, and performs elf his duty. The 
‘wise say that the man whose undertakings are all free from plans of 
ambition, performs actions which are consumed in the fire of knowledge,” 
and call him learned. Ho who abandons all interest in the fruit of his 
actions, ia always contented and independent." Even though occupied 
in action, he does not really do anything. He who, without hopes (of 
reward), restrains His own, thougkts, abandons all that he possesses, and 
renders his actions merely corporeal, does not jncur sin. Contented with 
what ho receives fortuitously, superior to tho'influence of opposites,” 
without envy, the same in success gud failure, even though he acta, he is 


to their offices and dntios (arma), and that these were instituted by the Supreme Boing 
Wat ledsood the dovotocs of Gd timo to ling’ clmly to the Kits antigood to aoa 
caste, 
8 Was, the duty of the Kéastriyas, . 
2 Lit,, ‘poets, songuters,’ and generally ‘learned men.’ Not that the poets of Indi 
qe, theo, ey tomar al Tn ee ase 





comprehonds the 
acts, dut the natural qualities which accomplish tpeir office; and again, whem he is 


teach eb era coon ack ded deta Hs repens ot te) OMe? 
9 Lit, ¢ shelter,’ “He who soty from interested 
ywhmerar he fame Hw eloge tne fhy omueyunanes his crney Wl the mae 9h 
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not ‘bound by the bonds of action. The. entire action of a man who-is 
free from self-interest and devoted,“ whoso thoughts are dircoted by 
spiritual imowledge, and who scta for the sake of sacrifice,” is (as it wore), 
dissolved away. The Supreme Spirit is the offering. The Supreme 
Spirit is tife sacrificial butter. The Supreme Spirit is in the (saorificial) 
fire, By the Supreme Spirit is the offering (really) made. Therbfore 
only the Supréme Spirit is attained by one who moditates on the 
Supreme Spirit in (performing) his actions.” Some™ devotees attend 
to the sacrifice of the deities only ; others offer sacrifice by the action of 
worship only in the fire of the Supreme Being” Some sacrifice the sense 
of hearing, and the other (senses), in the fires of restraint; some offer 
objects of senso, such as sound, in the fires of the senses; and others 


% Thave hor voutured to make = conjecture, whicB,will be defended at length in 
my edition of the tat vx, yubtanye for madarys, which is found in the two oft 
and I beliove in most, if not all, of the . tho dense is so materially improve 
by so light a change as that of y for m, I donot hesitate to adopt it, | 

% That is, ‘instigated on! the spitt of devotion.” The shlokas 25-20 explain 
this spelen of oer Hy by 

38 Ghoo, or clarified butter, is butter which has boon boiled gently and allowod to 
cool. It is poured upon the sacrificial fire, 

™ Since the Saprome 8} exists in overy action and thing, the mam'who 
pam hn a ying, nl har hin me Kl oj overy ation, attains 
\to 
% Schlegel has well explainod tho moaning of these shloks 25-29, and bide us 
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sacrifice all actions of the senses and of vitality in the fire of devotion 
through aclf-restraint, which is kindled by spiritual knowledge.” Others 
also saorifioe by their wealth, or by mortification, by devotion, by silent 
study, and spiritual knowledge. Some also sacrifice inspiration of breath 
in expiration, and expiration in inspiration, by blocking up thie channcls 
of inspiration and expiration, desirous of retaining their breath.* 
Others, by abstaining from food, sacrifice life in their lif." “ All of thoso 
indeed, being versed in sacrifice, have their sine destroyed by thoso 
sacrifices. Those who eat of the ambrosia™ left from a sacrifice pass 
into the eternal Supreme Spirit. This world is not for tho negleotor of 
ascrifice. How should the other be so," O best of Kurus?™ Sacrifices 


‘which they deprive themsel rein tl umn positon on the victim ; and tho senses, in 
Thich they a rb adeorbed, as ti enerifcial 

8 Those who, follo the princi jndne-yoga, ani devoted to the roscarch of 
bean it oe Lon Ree me ee het 
ol : cont oa le os 
during certain gradually inoreesing intervals, and. even holding their breath for long 
wens rhioh thoy refrain, arc thua 

to the victim, their dovotion and sclf-rostraint to tho-sacrifioial firc, 
® By giving away ell that they posscss, and in phe themselves, 
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of ingorally (ami) cas it war fer ho sa i It does not: 
borover, sn is food romaining after tho offoring, but to that’ 
eof life, which # on exigym, ser the petra of the diva elroady 


mTRe man who makes no setfoe ether to the deitoe or th<prome Being, 
ajoys neither thix world nor eterual life; for if not propitiated by sacrifice, the former 
‘will not grant bim his desires, nor will the lattor admit him into his boing. 

wa! Ths word durw—here ead elaowhore—when alluding to Arjona, mest bo taken in 
‘the more sense which enibcaces all the desoondanta of Kuru, both Papdavas and 
: {raa, though more ecmmoaly confined to the latter, 
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of so many kinds (as the sbove) are performed in the presence of -the 
Suprome Spirit.” Know that all theso spring from action. Knowing this, 
thou wilt’ be (finally) emancipated. The sacrifice of spiritual knowledge 
is bettor than a matorial, sacrifice, O harasser of thy foos! Every action, 
without excoption, is comprehended in spiritual knowledge, O son of 
Prith4! Acquire this (knowledge) by doing hononr, by inquiry, and by 
sorvice.” ‘Thoed gifted with this knowledge, who perceive the truth of 
things, will teach thee thie knowledge. Knowing which, thou wilt not, 
Ocon of Pindu! thus again incur an error. By this knowlodge thou 
wilt recognize -all things whatsoever in thyself, and.then in mo” If 
thon wert even the most sinful of all sinners, thou wouldest cross over all 
sin in the bark of spiritual knowledge." As fire, when kindlod, reduces 
fuel to, ashes, Arjuna, so does the fire of kngwledge burn to ashes all 
actions. For there is no purifier in the world like knowledge. A man 
who is perfooted in devotion finds it spontaneouily in himself in the pro- 
gress of time.” He who posscsecs faith® acquires spiritual knowledge, 
if intent on it, and restraining his senses. Having ecquired spiritual 
Inowlodge, he soon attains to supreme tranquillity. He who ignores 
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% "To thoow philosophers who possoss this knowlodgo. 
‘© Thou wilt perceive the connection between all beings and thpelf anf me, the 
Sugromo Bpint, co all sonls ae emanations from ma 
. — at Not i ‘that the devotee ad Ubi ‘but that itual know! 
which in a ing inh, devi may dd mst at eat or 
<a ative dafftion and ation are the hich 
at hetire arin nd oatemption athe rans y which pitt nonlge 
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44 Final emancipation, freedom from the toils and paine of all material exiatemee, 
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the tut, and is devi of fil, ond of dost mind, prison Tho 
man of doubtful mind enjoys neither this world nor the other, nor final 
‘beatitude.*- No actions bind the man who trusts his actions to dovotion, 
who has dispersed doubt by knowledge, and is solf-possessed, O dospisor 
of woalth! Therefore sever this doubt which oxists in thy heart, and 
springs from ignorance, with thy sword of knowledge; turn to devotion, 
and arise, son of Bharata! 
Thos in the Upanishads, oo, (lands) the Fourth Chaptor, by name 
‘ DRVOTION THROUGH SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGE.’ 


(% Viz, tho heaven of Indra and the deitics, oto. 

Mi fram dnt cou i, ng i and in pithd in Nena 

Ts will bo sccm. at tho Chapter, wherever it is posit, 
cr ie al ig he ee eo 1 cuomy before ‘ nen 
againut vome ovil that threatona Soo Chaptar i, thloka 43, 


DEVOXION BY MEANS OF THE RENUNTIATION OF ACTIONS. 87. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


- "ARJUNA SPOXE. 
> 
‘Thou praisest, Krishna! the renuntiation of works,' and on tho other 
hand devotion (through them).* Doclare to me with precision that one 
only which is the better of these two.’ 7 


‘HE HOLY ONE SPOAs. 


¢ Renuntiation of, and devotion through works are both moana of final 
f emancipation. But of these two, devotion throngh works is more highly 
{ esteemed than renuntiation of them. He who ‘neither hates nor loves is 
to be considered a constant renouncer of actions. For he who is free 
from the influence of opposites, O ‘strong-armed one! i8 liberated from 
the bonds of action without any trouble. Boys, but not wise men, speak 
of the Sankhya (rational) and Yoga (devotional) doctrines‘ as different. 
For he who is devoted to ono (of thesc) only, exporiences at the same time 
the fruits of both." That place* which is gained by the followers of the 


Broa, Hsing in he last caper parethalyexplainnd the nate of spstual know, 


‘moans of such knowledyy wos a part of 
4 the ag ape b po rears to the capes of aon means of sal \. 





action 
py " ay, aa at rttee telly te Yo ee: 
een Salon de Ui Fx round of oni Beto ll 
worl ly intoreat in acting. 
genitive ered 1 dei an japan" np end 
the two ward jraleat to the Ze c 
ride vlogs on compound karmengage Comper Berere, 
ase roth rode ith 6 reposion of the reed daemon om: 
word sihshreyas, to Chésy’s critique icornal® ree 18: 4 
sand Behlegel’s note oa this pamage. G a, 
«Compare Chapter i, 89. 
2 Vis, ual cmanelpstion, 
4 "Tho boing of the Bupremie Spirit, 
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Bénkhya, in aleo attained by ‘those of the Yoga system. He who sces 
{at the Sankbya and Yoga are one, sees indood.’ But renuntiation of 
actions is difficult to obtain without devotion. The ‘anchorito who 
practices devotion approaches the Supreme Spirit in no long time. The 
practicor of dovotion, whose spirit is purified, who has subdued himself 
and vanquished his senses, whose soul participates in the souls of all 
creatures," is not polluted even by action. The devotes who knows the 
Divine truth should think, ‘I am doing nothing® whenever he looks, 
hears, touches, eats,!° walks," sleeps," or breathes; even when he speaks,“ 
Teta go or takes, opens of shuts his eyes, belioving that tho sensos move 
(by natural impulse)" towards the objects of the sonses, Ho who, in 
acting, offers his actions to tho Supreme Spirit,” and puts aside solf- 
interost, is not polluted by sin, even as a lotus loaf is not so by water.'* 
\{Devotees perform action’ by their bodies, hearts, or intellects, merely 
it through the medium of the senses, patting away self-interest, and for the 
sake of purification.” The man who is devoted, and regandloss of the 
reward of his actions, obtains steady tranguillity. Hewho is not devoted, 
and is intent on the reward, by the impuleo of passion, is bound (with 


1 Pashyatt ia here wed emphatically, scoing with spiritual sight. 
* Who considers all beings to be tho same as himsclf, and fools towards them wc- 


pee Ss gaity sad otal wags, ean thoso sonses and organs 
hho ut organi 


10 That is, whon tho fivo souses of porcoption are in action. 
4 ‘The sction of the feet considered as one of the five organs of action. 
% Coseation of the action of tho eonses, 
1 Vital action, 
4 ‘The aston of che mouth, ax another of the irk organs of setion. 
W The seme, bf the hands," 
4 By the quality of action (ra/as). 
427 Performs every schon for the simple purpose of worship to the Buprome Being. 
Ce neas Cereuems cee Gereagod, or ot Joes chnaged in water} 
‘yt ho eat of the ltae ia gata coal todos the liquid. 
In Ske meat he bat th det pete gan hee of avis Sn 
from without—by the of his actions. 


ae) religious offices; 
Eo Si i ny peers fhe t Trin, fir that of tho thougite? ee 
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the bonds of action), The self-restrained, renouncing all actions with hin 
heart, can, without difficulty, rest” (tranquil) within a city with nine 
gates," neither acting himgelf nor causing (others) to act.* The lord of 
the. world creates neither the faculty of acting nor actions, nor yot the 
desire for ‘the fruits of actions. But each man’s own nature produces 
them.* The Lord receives no one’s vice or virtue. Knowledge is sur- 
rounded by ignurmoo.™ Thorefore creatures err. But tho knowledge of" 





that supreme one, like the 
spirit, whoso souls are in it, who exist in it, aad are intent on it, their 
sins being put away by knowledge, attain to that placg whence there is 
no return." The wiso regard a Brihman gifted with knowledge and 


2 Lit, ity bat rofering to the tranquility of tho sal. 

11 Which ia the body, whowo apertures aro nine, vs., two eyes, two ears, two nostrils 
“tis Gott Aree a de makneeee aeeer a 

2 ‘of course, of the soa, since, though the senses and organs act end 
‘go tough ths ‘eormes of tht day dy ete oral quality of impalao 

rajes) which prompts the action, while the mind of the indi 

 & conidared by Hinds philowophers as quite ditinet from tho wou, diets them, 

1% The Suprame Bei Jus created, and will again rookie into him, the universe 

: + but once life infuse 





hos tho tomptatis 

gombating the tgrnptation ftsclf 

, * Ignorance of the working of the noabAdes within them, f 

* 9 Disclosoe to tham the tras nature of the Supreme Spirit, as the sun discloses the 


jearth, : 
# The being of the Euprome Spirit—since the soal always eventually returned to 
earth, oven from tho Kighost Bf other anteat .. of : 
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modesty, a cow, an elephant, and even a dog™ and.a Shwapika,” as the 
mame. Even in this lifo, those whose heart persists in equability, sur- 
mount the tendencies of their natures. For the Supreme Being is free 
from sin and oqual-minded. Therefore they partake of the natura of the 
Bupreme Being. One should not be overjoyed.when one obtains what 
one loses, nor grieve when one meets with what one desires not, but 
should be of unwandoring thoughts, not deluded (by thé world), secking 
to know the Supreme Being, remaining within the Supreme Boing. He 
whose soul is not attached to the contact af external objects, and who™ 
finds pleasure within himself, whose soul is united, by means of devotion, 
to the Supreme Raing, enjoys imperishable happiness. For those enjoyments 
which arise from oxternal contacts aro also the wombs of pain,” since they 
have a boginning and an end, O son of Kunti! The wise man docs not 
take pleasure'in fhem. ‘He who can resist, even in this life, the impulso 
arising from desire and anger, before the liberation of the soul from the 
body, is a devotee and s happy mrn. That devotee who is internally” 


T Aga eithe worst” Again, the cow wee tos ante vansisto! among analy 


%® Thie is the name of the most al Tad ova clon of Hind soclty, Born of 
-an Ugek mother by « Kahariya Peon y law to live without the 
cit to in cen ve to wear clothes of e to no 
Beye ad oy a bed fm al tre eo 

with whem is ome ie it 
feo , abd to'carry oct the deed bodes of tose who died without ee 
Perhaps in no count but India could men be found to submit, from a mere accident of 
BEG, 16 bo tmenyiabie an exienee but the indolent and contemplative Hinda is 
‘if he only be left undisturbed to falfil the wretched dnties of his casto, convinced 
that bis birth was thegunishment of crimes committed in a former oxistence. 


™ Bee Bo! I's note on his have ventured to 
selene cs aad Gaba! han a 
struction, 


preduoty pea : amen rapport he rset correction in along note Tey malay 
Eorom epepiie bat is or fe cn ne ry tod its wry shortses 

termination is, to u oartain dogroe, 

_ # Contrasted with Tappinew derived ffom exiornal and warily objects 
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illumined," partaking of the nature of the Supreme Being, attains to 
Gistinction. in the Supreme Being. Those Rishis,” whose sina are 
destroyed, who have solved all doubt, who are self-gcverned, and delight 
in the good of all beings, obtain extinction in the Supreme Spirit. 
Extinctio® in tho Supreme Spirit is near at hand for-those who are 
free from desire and anger, and aro temperate, of thoughts restrained, 
and who know “thcir own souls. The anchorite™ who renders external 
contact (really) external; confines his gaze also to the space betwoen 
his two brows,” and equalizes the inspiration and expiration which 
passes through the nostrils ;*" who restrains his senses, heart and mind 
intent on final emancipation ; who is frec from desire, fy and anger; is 
indeed always” omancipated. Knowing that I, the great lord of all 


83 Ry spiritual knowledge. 

® The word is hore used with tho wile moaning of a holy and lesrned man. 

% Cont to eustom, the scntence here extends over more than ono shioka, and we 
amuat look for ita aubject (the word sawui) in shloke 28, 

% The participle kyitid also governs chakehus. 

In Chaptar vi. , 13, the Muni is directed to fix his guze on the tip of his now. 
The object varictice of this inclegant exercise is the sume, viz., to withdraw his 
7th, ao conmqnently is thoughts, froat worky objects. Ele mast Rot, to effect thia, 

ose his eyes, since that would bring sleop and dostroy contemplation, 

# Soo Chapter iv, note 33. 

% ‘That is, even during life. It refers to a state of spiritual abstraction which is 
called jiranmut, ‘Tho Sknklya, and Yoga systems admit bro kinds of final emanc 
tion of the son from material existence. former is the trae enanneipation, which 
fakes plaey at tho doath ofthe body of  perfoct devote, whan his aul ie a again 
into the Supromo Spirit from which it originally emanated, now to omanate no niore. 
‘The latter, jiranmukts, is not reat gmancipation, ‘since material oxistence continues, but 
a state of such complote abstraction of tho sor] tee pte er 
united to and almovt absorbed into the 8: Kapila, the abeorp- 
tion is completo, and he compares life te ay ey continues to 
rovolve for a short time aftur the pot has been I Ee gees om is if the soul 
‘were still within the body, for nature is not pi According to Watanjali, however, 
fhe absorption is not complete, and there is alware danger of « relapse even from this 








exalted aiate of spiritualism ; while ofton the Nuni is subj @ jealousy of ie 
inferior deitios, she attompt to scduce him through the minBtry of beautiful 
feduetions form the topie of many a Sanskrit tale. werd (‘Views of Hit eas 
vol i. p. 380, etw.) ven rules, which, bo calls Patanjall's for providing against euch 2 
relapac. The ¥ ta systim addod a third kind of mukti, which, hgwrover, wan not 
complete, but consisted in the suul's rising to the highest maton] that of 
Brahms, For a more detailed account of this curious 


doctrine, Bee Bt. 
Hiaire’s ‘ Promjor Mémoire sur lo Séukbya-Kariké ” Paris, 1852. pp. 948 and 376. 
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‘ worlds,” am the enjoyer of his sacrifices and mortification, and am well- 
; disposed to all creatures, he obtains tranquillity.’ 
‘Thus in the Upanishads, etc. (stands) the Fifth Chapter, by name 
“DEVOTION BY MEANS OF THR RENUNTIATION OF acriont,’ 


{ % ‘Those worlds are many. The commoncst classiication is of three only: Ilexven, 
Earth, and Hell. But in the Sankhya end Vedanta ea, cig regions of matte] 
‘ axistonco ware disti al is he ving doeeiag irehmaloka, the 


. ne spa, Prin; 
8. Somaloke, of tho moon or planets; 4. Indraloka, o ition; 6. Gane 
‘of heavenly its; 6. Rdkshasaloka; 7. Yakshaloka; 8, Pishdebaloka, 
dail beet : 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 


“He who, careless as to tho fruit of his actions, performs such actions 
as must be done,? is hoth renouncer (sannydst) and dovoteo (yogi); not he 
‘who kindles no sacrificial fire, and performs no cereménies." Know, O 
son of Péndu! that what thoy call renuntiation is, in fact, devotion.” 
"For no one is a devoted who has not (Brevioudly) y renounced all (earthly) 
, Plans of interest. Tho action of an anohorite, whe i is eager to ascend to 
devotion, is called a moans ;* and whon ho has asconded to devotion, even 
his cessation of action is called a*moans.’ For when he is attached 
noither to the objects of the senses, nor to actions, and has renounced 
all (earthly) plans, he is thon said to have asconded to devotion. Let him 
raise his soul by his own means; let him not lower his soul, for ho is his 
soul's friend and also his soul’s enemy." His celf is a friend to the soul 
of that man who has subdued his self by his soul.” But from the enmity 


& + The duties of onsto and religious offices, 
1? Not ho who morely negloota thom out of idleness, and docs not supply their place 
iwith devotion. 

3 Beo Ch. V., note 1. * 

4 Of obtaining a stato of devotion . 

5 Of attaining to final omancipation. 

eens ie 





yma " 
: Wien e men bas sukdued his self his body enlivened by the soul, togeth 
{ with ite lusta, pensions end ey eet his soul 
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of what is not spiritual, his sclf might be an enemy, as it were, to his 
fown soul . The soul of the self-subdued and passionless man ia intent on 
ithe Supreme Being® in cold and heat, pleasure and pain, and honour and 
ignominy. The devotee whose soul ia sated with spiritual knowledge 
and spiritual disoernment,! who stands above all, whose Senscs are 
subducd ; to whom a lump of earth, a stone, and gold are aliko; is called 
‘devoted.’ He who is of the samo mind to friends, acquaintances, and 
enemies, to the indifferent and the neutral, to alions™ and relatives, to the 
good and bad, is greatly esteemed.* A devotes should always exorcise 
» himsolf, remaining in seolfision and solitude, restraining his thoughts and 
himself, withouteindulging hopes and without possossions,"* keeping a 
settled couch for himself in an undefiled spot, not too lofty nor too low, 
and with a eheet and skin (to cover him), and kusha™ grass (to lie on). 





‘the reasonable, and the art of the wholo self), his self 
‘pine ties ci he roma ad te oe wat of wnland bal, bo 


‘by which emancipation may be 

+" *-Wilkins and Galanos havo quite tho moaning of the soveral words, 

‘ond run off at onco to the apparent sense ho whale sontraso, Sg a 
has translated word for word, without giving, as for aa I can soo, any goneral senso. 

T confoss that at best, the whole ‘weoms to bo ong of those Brihmanionl 


ail it of tautology und alliteration, which would appoar to bo written 
& i i humbly student, and to afford. cuploymnent end Aclight $6 tho 
polasta whol 
* The ssaras permed me ‘be taken as a sorone ats or simply 
soled ale ors md, Calas sl Big rope ey a 
though without, as far as I can soe, any rest with a forve 

rendering of the compound. 

a8 ee sw plemation ia the Sillorce I yn, fed a efiian, 8 OH VIL, note 2, 
¥ Lit, ‘Those who should be hated.’ Tis opporition to bend, howe who ro 
sbound by some tie or other, dotormincs its meming To the Hint, a1 Jadecd to 
“all raecs who cheriah tho bonds of blood, al that i foreign is at 

1 Another rending, oqually good, in eimushyate, wieent 

%8 Cott TV, &1. omatia The contest junds ® man, bo it his family and 
etiendanta.or bis “ie eantaet a Blak rane toa intuced tas to rede the 
fier neckinge 


y ee sock whan ten Shere would bo no view, ax fom abil, to ditract 
is altontion; end ho would not as in a valley, be hemmed in by workdrpe bets 7 
Bless trully chosen ty the Mant os his retreat, woe in Jang on the 
rumnigg water to drink end to Tecra iat et thn tbo jmp hd bone 
astaly cleared’ at to which the wid beasts 
4 This is the ‘Poa cynosurcides,’ » grass, which, for some unknown reason, 
sn important part ix ony of he Hindi’ Tite cad oavmmonien bat portly too 
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‘Then fixing his heart on the one object, * restraining his thoughts, senses 
and actions, seated on his couch, he should practice devotion for the 
purification of his soul Holding his body, head and neck,” all evon and 
immovesble, firmly seated, regarding (only) the tip of hia nose,'* and not 
looking around in different directions, the devotes should remain quiet, 
with passionleas soul, free from anxioty, romaining under the vow 
of a Brahmachtirt,” restraining his heart, meditating and intent op. 
me A dovotec, who always exercises himself thus, and restrains his 
‘heart, attains to that tranquillity, the supreme extinction, which is oon- 
joined with me. Ho who cats too much has nf devotion, nor yet he who 
oes not eat at all, nor he who is given to oversleeping» nor also to over- 
watching,” Arjuna! Dovotion, which destroys pain, is produced in one 
of moderate feeding and recreation, of modergte exortion in his actions, 
of moderate sleeping and waking, When he “directs his well-governed 
thoughta towards himsclf only, and is free from dosire os regards all 
wishes, he is then called ‘devoted.’ » ‘As a candle placed in shelter from 
the wind docs not flickor,'—this simile is recorded of the devotee of 
restrained thoughts, who practices devotion of the soul. Let him know 
that the separation from the conncotion of pain, in which thought ceases,” 
prevented by worship in dovotion, and in which, bebolding his own soul 
through his mind’s eyo,” he is content with himsclf; in which he 





aurifice, Inia beneath tho snerifcial fire. ‘Tho origin of its wo may perhaps be 
connesiad with tho fort and nomad life of tho Aryan race in ita onrliest age Te this 


its umes were, thorafore, forming et once tho matorial for tho Yogi's 
Pinch, and for che ten whick he would daily Thave to perform. ee 
"The Suprome Being. 


1 Foran explanttion of this compound, sco‘ Wilson's Sanakqit Grammar’ sect. 272, 
1 Seo Ch. V., noto 36. 
rie Brabmachéri ‘followor of the Vedas; from Srehman, ‘the Vedas and 
thar, ‘to go:* (Wilas Disioosey) ty tem ae et 
Sele; fim Booka the Sapeete Beimg and char, ‘to fillow’) is the namo given 
#0 » young rag:rof the thice principal eases, whon Pirsig is ebulies Ttis taken 
a man who preserves the vows of chastity anc Laperance, 
hich the studaet ubowd. "The coutinunnoe under ruch & vow i mgcked by sthita, wae 
{© Devotion consists in moderation, not in excoss or funatioal abstinence. 
3 ‘Thoughts on worldly objects, 
 Lit,, ‘by himeelf? 
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j experiences whatever infinite pleasure the mind oan receive, beyond the 
reach of the senses; and moreover, remaining in which, he does not verge 
from the truth, and after receiving which he thinks no other acquisition 
superior to it, and during which he is not moved. even by severe pain— 
ps Imown es ‘devotion.’® ‘This devotion should be practised with that 
‘determination by which thought becomes -indifferent™ (to every wordly 
| object). He who has abandoned all desires which spring from imagina- 
tion, and hes, by moans of his heart, kept bask tho whole collection of 
the senses from every direction (in which they would go),* should 
gradually become passive by his mind’s acquiring firmness, and, by 
having cauecd his heart to romain within himself,” should not place his 
thoughts on anything at all, And keeping it back from those various™ 
objects, to which the restless, unetendy heart wanders forth, he should 
bring it beneath his own tontrol. For the highest happincss® accrucs to 
that devotee of tranquil heart who, having sct at rost tho natural quality 
of badness,” partakes of the nature of the Supreme Spirit, and is sinless. 
"The devotee who is free from sin, and thus devotes himpelf con- 
tinually, cnjoys, without trouble, supreme felicity—the contact of tho 
Supreme Spirit. The soul which is devoted to devotion, perocives the | 
spirit existing in all things, and all things in the epirit, regarding every- 
thing alike in everything” I do not vanish from him who sees me in 


4 The rest of this arrdha-ahloks, which the Buglish obliged us 
tzansfer to shloka 20, is a play ou the cound of the w gore and might be Euan, 
Wee (rith the Supree Spirit), is dijunetion from tho oonjanetion with pin? 
fe must st at this rim x pleasant 
find oan for ck teioalty would be otherwo sciepriy of tho 
“Fant, oft pwn pos hovers ada ne ey airy fairy Lilian’ of 0 
yuonjan lyric. 
 T bre followed Schloge and and beg to refer tho reader to 
ane erntect ator tit 
Ba Basch mone af cprening fll e rant both of porotion and ation, 
% The senses aro supposed to be attracted towards the objects which ty comprehend, 
7 Not allowing i to wander after external and wordly object, 
2 Expremag by the repetition of the pronouns, 
"2 Final emancipation, 
% The rajo-gima. 
This hare eid of the univers) sist (el¢hare ar Béfethe), which, as we sell 
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“everything and everything in me, nor does he vanish from me. ‘That 
devotee who worships me as existing in all things, if intent on unity (of 
object),* lives in mo, in whatever way he may live™ Ho who, by com- 
parisor mn with himeelf, regards everything as the same, be it pleasure ar 
pain, Arjuna! is considered s most excellent devotee.’ 

. ARIUNA SPOKE. 

"1 do not soo any (possible) stoady continuance, 0 slayer of Madhu! 
in this devotion of equanimity which thou hast declared, on account of 
the variability (of the heart). For the heart is fickle, Krighna, full of 
agitation, headstrong, and obstinate, I believe the restraint of it to be 
aa difficult as that of the wind.’ 

, ° THE HOLY ON SPOKE. 
S . 
! ©The heert, O strong-armod one! is doubtless fickle and difftcult to 
restrain. But it may be restrained, O son of Kunti! by practice and 
temperance. It is my opinion that devotion is very difficult for one, who 
is not self-governed, to obtain. But it can be obtained by the self 
governed, who uses efforts, by (proper) means.’ 
ARIUNA SPOKE. 

“What path® docs the ungoverned take, O Krishna! if gifted with 
faith, but with a heart which wanders from devotion; since he does not 
attain to the perfection of devotion? Does ho not perish liko a broken, 
cloud, ejected from both (heaven and emancipation),” not remaining 


sco, was believed to pervade and oxist in, and at the same timo comprehend, mattor, 
Nothing requires more care throu; our poom than to determine when dfmd is to be 
rendered Sply by ‘all? when by Yeon and when by ‘epirt? “Fhe sou ie hero 


for ever dwelling in him and he in me. 


8 T romain 

2 On the ing, the one object. . 

«4 Whothap Bo live in fu Wot iekewing ont tho datics of his caste; or, in the 
tolitude of the jungle, as an ascetic. 

2 After death, since devotion is the only means of obiaining final emancipation. 
{ . ™ Ho abandons tho lew of rites and coremonies of the established rcl.zion, to fellow * 
{ the dotrine of devotion. “thi, however, he fla; wad he would; sherelore,natarally 
| towe heaven, the reward of the first; and final emancipation, that of tho second, ‘ 
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steady,” O strong-ermed one! and deluded in the path™ of the Supreme 
Being? Thou shouldest completely dispel this doubt for me, Krishna! 
for there is none other to dispel this doubt than thon” 


“THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. ¢ 

“Such a man, O son of Prithé! does not perish in this world nor hore- 
after.” For no ono who acts uprightly goes to perdition. The man who 
fails in devotion (only) attains to the regions of the rightoous,” and 
having there dwelt for years of infinite’ nnmber, is born again (on 
earth) in the body of the chasto and the fortunate ;© or again he is oven 
begotten in a family of wise devotees." or rogencration in the world, of 
such a kind as this, is more difficult to obtain. . In that (body) ho 
re-assumos the mental application of his former body, and from that time 
atraggles more dilighntly owards perfection, 0 son of Kura! For, even 
against his will, he is ¢arried away by his former practice. Even if 
enxious to learn devotion, he only surmounta the verbal deity.“ But 
the devotee” who continues striving with cnergy, purged from his sins, 


7 That is, Constant to the cstablishod roligion, 

% Deluded by the wavering of his heart in the purrait of dovotion. 

® Lit., ‘Elsewhere ;’ namely, ‘after doath.’ 

“ Bee Ch. V., note 89, The regions hore alluded to, are the first five, tho worlds of 
the jut ‘and it is nocording to his anount of rightcousness, to which of thosa the soul 


ele af Bos sigies aed coor bein Rene al et Oe ae oe 
rativo sense, His sojourn sooms infinite, compared to his mundano existomoo ; 
ack “a hg aN aa a 


ore Of cho Red cat, 

© Of the Kshatriya caste. 

4 Thys improving his chance of final cmaneipation, 

© Tt fs a euriens part of the doctrine of trar ies 
that the soul was supposed—in a future life on ear: by yer 
fo bo bom with a tow qhuracter and disposition —bu start Tron the folnt a which 
it Bad Tot ofl in ts me body hm the ame x e ‘iows inlinatons 
accompanied it ‘were ite former actions ting ite prenent 
aera its former aimed sal still surrounded and im} inode 
+ 4 Fe dovagnot really aj ach the Supreme italy toe aires a 
“mantel Vaowisige of hi, eden by teat and By phiooo i ici 

© Ho has hitherto boon the me who apt fongh oie 
‘pecome, a devotee, Ho now speaks off the real self-govcrned 
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is perfected after several regenerations,” and thence reaches the highest 
walk.” The devotee is deemed superior to ascetics, and even to those 
gifted with spiritual knowledge, and to those who trust to works (alone).” 
But of all" devotecs even, ho who, seeking me by his inmost spirit, 
worships me, full of faith, is considered by me the most devoted.’ . 
Thus in the Upanishads, eto. (stands) the Sixth Chapter, by name 
“DEVOTION BY MEANS OF SBLP-RESTRAINT.” 
4 Tho dovotoo hinself is Liable to rgmnoration, beenneo it is only perfection in 


 deroion hat bing medi emancipetion from matter in this 
© The Supreme 8 





1 Eloven kinds of devotees are mentioned in Ch. TV. 26—0. Hore « stress is 
|probatiy to be Ini on tho may and this kind of devotee mey bo any one of those 


his devotion, 
aan *righga with the Supreme Spirit—in short, a Vaiyhnava or vata 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTHE.' : 


‘THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. he 

“Hear, O son of Prithé! how, with thy heart attached to me, practizing 
devotion, and sooking me as a refuge, thou mayest know me entirely and 
without uncertainty. I ‘will declare to thee fully both spiritual know- 
Jedgo and spiritual discernment,” and when that is known, there remains 
nothing ‘more besides to be learnt upon carth. Among thousands of 
mortals a single ong, perheps, strives after perfection, and even of those 
who do strive after it abd attain it, a single one, perhaps, roally under- 
stands me. Earth, water, fire, wind, ether, hoart and intellect aleo, and 
egotiam, into these cight components fs my nature divided.’ This (nature) 


4 We now commence a new division of Eiiihits dodting. ‘As has boon described | 





in the Introduction, our poem must bo divided into. parte, each containing 
six chapters, The’ of the Doctrincs of Reryee Doren ik roars | 
Wits end ie losophical, theorctica} and. ti 
(with the the second Ht whch we nw om, 
Sona Gare ce rea 
far part way be Patunjali’s, tho last the spoon 
‘echool, and thie the oat pon f'n Bogert i hn dee 


the Daly ea spremo and see ern Spy dis enna wi Vs 
inp treat BF hat epirital discernment (efming) by whi i = 
Bunce Spat wey Sinope in and from the universe; in rofttetion of 

on the one hand, who say Seta pocons of eens a ofthe Sakhya ol 
von the other, which asserts all creation to be the work of a common plastic principle 
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‘is an inferior one, but learn my superior nature other than this, of a vital 
kind, O hero! by means of which this universe is sustained. Understand 
that all things are produced from this latter nature. I am the causo%f 
of the production and dissolution of the whole universe‘ There exists 
no other thing superior to me," O despiser of wealth! On me is all the 
universe suspended, as numbera of pearls on a string.’ I am’ the savour 
in waters,* O son of Kuntf! and the luminous principle in the moon and 


the efficient cause of the universe. ‘This matter consists in two forma; first, that of 
matorial essenre, hero idontificd with the of material lifegwhich is in the plastic 
of Kapila’ stem, and is commonly nature ( prakriti) ‘par C0; 
i proeple ing, ute., but here simply the auptrior nature, tho aeyakta, 
or non- ‘Becondly, eyakte, or mattor in its dovel 
‘niverso; all x commonty eompeshended nadir thread of matter, here called tho 
intrine nature. ‘Tho latter Properly con consists of twent-throe components, but ei 
are here mentioned, rest aro comprohended. "Those eight ere 
iblo ye great heads, which we commonly call matter and mind: Samely, 
the five gromer clements (maldbhita), for natter properly 10 called, under which rast 
‘be comprehended the five subtilo elements (tanmdéra), and the five organs of sctions ; 
and for mind, or internal mattor :—first, the internal 
‘ander which we must horo rank the five senses, which tome mance goveris and collects; 
gocond, memory (shankdra 4} realization, or conscience ; and thir judgment, intellect 
‘buddhi). The order of all thoso is ly inverted, beginning with the grossest 
Sema earth, and ending, not with i, tho fit Product of nature, but irregular! 
“ (ger) es Soper eae 2 eae 
aon ey fore the superior (avyakta) nature, namely, of presen 
Eire poetualy to tho lew inthe moce tangible takers be mows 
nyo 
4 Like Kapila, our author gives to msturo (aryakta) tho of father of all 
mater (spate), ct he qualies the statoment by immodiately that the Supreme 
Spirit is tho cxuso of the working of that Nabire in passive, and has ug 
of its own; and it is tho Deity alone that eauses matter to cmannto from it, and 
again to be absorbed within it, 
® Natare is saporior to the universs, soul to nature, and God to soul; but there is! 
nothing superior to Go 
. + A dao at ons a adel and he waco yfloeophéts of this 
whool, The Kosmos is likened to a necklace; sie Bupene spk which te 
exitcoe depen tf wing | Take away the string and! the nocklaco axists no moze, 
connection, their unity, an@tho actual necklaet they 
formed, oxime 0 more, Take away from the universe the Supreme Spirit, and thero 
wom natn a aoe of medal fase lent ey , life, or reason. 
7? This is now exemplified in shia 211, by numberof in em, destined to 
show thatthe Supreme Spirit is the essential and principal, if not ‘the materia 


«The paslngproprty of water wes considered tobe taste Seo Introdsction. 
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tun, the mystic syllable ‘Om!’ in all the Vedas,° the sound in the ether,” 
tHe masculino essence in men, the sweet mmell in the earth;" and I am 
te brightness in the flame, the vitality in all beings, and the power of 
mortification in ascetics, Know, O son of Pritha! that I am tho eternal 
seed of all things which exist; I am the intellect of thoso Saings who 
possess intellect, the strength of the strong. And I am tho power of tho 
strong in action, which is free from desire and passion.” I am the lust 
in all beings, which is prevented by no law.“ And know that ali dis- 
positions,” whether good, bad, or indifferent, proceed also from me, I do 
not exist in them, but tifey in me. All this universe boing deluded by 
by these three" kinds of dispositions, composed of the three qualities, does 
not recognize me, the impegishable, who am superior to them. For this 
divine illusion" of mine, effected by tke natural qualitios, is difficult to 
enrmount. Those who have recourse to me only can surmount that 
illusion. Evil-doors, fools, and low mon, deprived of spiritual knowledge 
by this illusion, and inclining towards the disposition of the Asuras, do 


int Vekag Sis wish woh ents ryan commences, andl which “hallows: all; that 


| Audibloness is tho peculiar property of ether (didsha). Soo Introduction, 
{12 Bell is that of earth, «See Introdvotion, 
4 Reason in man end physical strongth in animals. 
seat PT Coeneey) ooetce by, kine goed whe. oct ix freedom om euiFAnieremt 
o 
it The desire of copulation, which nothing oan preven ch rel 
Se aBe creel to praia the Soapouna ite Sharh ee sake ee EE 
sna Obeay, and Langlois have fallen into ogrogious error, eo mogpepenell 
3s Theve are the characters of all being, whether gods, demons, mez, or ani 
and are mixtares of tho threo qualitics (gua) in difforen oe eee “When ha ngs 
‘that he dooe mot exist in ib doce ube detract fom bis ctor of universal aad 
i i tions belong to hhh nfl 


sousts RGR SSE TNS 
each of them. 
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not have recourse to me. Four kinds of upright men worship me, 0 
Arjuna! (viz.) the afflicted, he who is desirous of knowledge, he who 
is desirous of some possession," and ho who is possessed of spiritual kuow- 
ledge, O ‘prince of the Bharatas! Of these, the best” is the one who 
is peli of spiritual knowledge, if he always practices devotion, and 
confines his worship to me alone. For I am dear to the spiritually-wise 
beyond possossigns,” and he is dear to me. All of these (four) are indeod 
excellent, but the spiritually-wise is verily myself® to my thinking. 
For, with devoted soul, he has approached even me, the highost path, 
At the conclusion of many generations the “spiritually-wise procoeds 
‘towards mo. A great-minded man who (is convinced) ¢hat ‘ Vasudeva ™ 
is everything,’ is difficult to find. Those who are deprived of spiritual 
knowledge by a diversity™ of desires, adopt ,divers™ rites of worship, 
directed by their own natures, and hdve recoutse to other deities (than 
me).* If any one worshipping with fuith, Wesire to revercnce any 
personage, I make that faith of his constant. Gifted with such faith, 


he aint Phe bel charts the ster, nity of yoda p 
omiznte nto gods andthe rag or wtve tc a no tes tare pan oF 

indifferenos and obscurity, ition of the Arurary ad too 
‘men whoso dispositions rescml athens e grorst and lowest, and bli 
bby tho infinonco of tho "julie, doceivod hy the appourance only of tho’ universe, do 
not recognize the existence of tho Supreme Being. 

1 Whether wealth, progeny, happinces, or anything clso of that kind, 

% Because the motives of the other throe wore sclfish, 

1 ‘Tho trauslatore have all taken tho commoner meaning of afyartham ea an adverb, 
and rendored it by ‘extremely.’ I confosa I think tho word has here a moro prominent 
and emphatic foro, snd thas tho content demands to translation I havo given, To the 
Se hoping for consolation, to Lora pee Birney 





fhenext 


“Fite, of Varudeva (sce Ind 
wrheosns Min a et ate pl 
“2 Tie inet ceed thn tion ron 
1, Thoee; for instance, who desire fatare happines in heaven, wonship Indra ; tho 
(eho wih fo wealthy Kato; ‘those who long for vistory, Skanda ; and so on. 
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he seeks the propitistion of this (personage), and from him receives the 
ploasant objects of his desires, which were directed by me alone.” But 
the reward of these little minded men is finite” They who secrifice to 
the gods, go to the gods. They who worship me, come to me. The 
foolish, ignorant of my lofty, incorruptible supreme being, think that I, 
who am not manifested, am endowed with 2 manifest form.” Surrounded 
by my magic illusion, I am not manifest to everybody.’ This deluded ® 
world docs not comprehend me, who neither am born nor die, I know 
all beings, past, present, and future, O Arjuna! but no one knows me. 
; All beings fall into error‘as to the nataro of the creation, Bhérata! by 
j reason of that delusion of natural opposites,” which springs from liking 
‘ and disliking, O tormentor of thy foes! But those mon who act uprightly, 
in whom sin is dead, freed from this delusion of the natural opposites, 
worship me firm in devotion. They who turn to me and strivo after 


% The traualation of thie ia quite arbitrary and incomprehensible, 
e is pamage by Boboge! is trary 


If I have not if more T have at least myself 
to the literal meaning of tho and can only offer an oxplanation of the souse 


genorally, Zamw is ly ‘a body,’ and is here wsod to dit ih all objects of 


to tans, . 

% Since even the Gods aro doomed to a final destruction, ‘The reward of those who! 
worship the Supreme Spirit is eternal, since he and he oaly is immortal. ; 
% Believe some one of the gods, as Brabmr, Vishan, or Shiva to bo tho Supromo 
Spirit himself, Our philosopher would oem vo be cutting his own throat on this 
2 Delnded by mdyd or the of things, some bolisve even the highest 
Being to be born and mortal, since they poresive that this is tho lot of allfuatter, * 
$0 These natural opposites are heat or in or ploaniro; aod the dcsion 
cn, fe tron rom she Hk je other. By these foeli ay 
sents hs own interest only in, ia worship, and then falls wp ero 9a ae 

matter, wl balisyes to be subservient na 
roation of ma oe eas rn eat 
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liberation from regeneration and death, know that whole supreme spirit, 
and the Adbyitma," and entire action. They who know me to be the 
Adhibhite,* the Adhidaiva," and the Adhiyajns,” and also (know me to 
bo thus), in the hour of death know me indoed.’ #* 
Thos in the Upanishads, ote., (stands) the Seventh Chapter, by name 
‘QEVOTION THROUGH SPIRITUAL DISCERNMENT.’ 


ene ae eae Oe eaming of S00 mo shape, 1 et 
fluous to attempt to do so here. 

% Compare VIN, 2, 5,and 13. Vidwe hes here an atic foro, ne 
in V, 5, SN" hi cetera oer iris, bet 
the attainmont of that final ervancij nt apelin ea eae iy tat Lane 
‘Thoy know me indeed, thoroughly, truly ; and, since this knowled continues 
‘them till the hour of their death, they aro by it liberated from mat 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


ABJUFA SPOXE. 
«What is that Supreme Spirit? What is Adhyitma?' what action? 
O best of men! and what is called Adhibhita?? and what is said to 


be Adhidaiva?! and how can there be any Adhiysjna’ here in this 
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boly,* 0 slayer of Madina? [And how art thon to be iowa by the 
temperate in the hour of death?’ ‘ 

THE HOLY ONE SPOXE. 

‘The wapteme universal spirit is the One simple and indivisible,* and 
my own nature ie called Adhydtmé. The emanation which eauses the 
existence and regroduction‘ of existing things bears the name of Action. 
Adhibhita is (my) own indivisible nature, and Adbidaivéta is the spiritual 
_pemvon. Adhiyajne is myself here upon earth, in the body, O beat of 
embodied men! And he who, remembering me at the moment of death, 
quite the body and comes forth, enters my nature; there js no doubt about 
‘that. . Or, again, whatever nature he thinks on, when he abandons the 
{ body at the last, to that. only docs he go,’ O son of Kunti! having been 
{always conformed to that naturo. Therefore “think on me at all times 


[eqis epithet date pepe agen pot Sin, eens ons of erideloa—| Fourth, 
Hagen, compounded , worthip, 

Viguye ta thls ot. religion, on Ese soness 
Daag on ipod, a tan material fo be ble won he, nbetract ikon of 


dr am peer Spirit. . Phage Joon For fom fe ifst, perscnibostion wan required 





ose cca res is raion 
in. his re \e divars in 
iraligian, @ personified type. 

2 sAllnding to Krighna’a body. 


¥ oe Chapter IT. note 18. 
., ¢ Camm thebr original existence amd the forther. production of other objects from! 
"The morality of this paange at fire sight seems dubious, It sane: et 
} amas aalvation on. mere chanos; oF, at bed 
awh) bow aa eo wadten toate hee Bis as 
“ imataon wpprchn “i 





68 2s amaeavan-sird, cuarran tas atonre- : 
{and fight..“\If thy heart and mind are turned to me, thi wilt doubtless 
attain to me alohe. By thoughts spplied to diligent devotion, and turned 
to no other object (than me), meditating* on the Supreme Divine Person, 
ond goes to him, O son of Prithé! ‘He who may meditate on, the Sage’ 
without beginning ;* the regulator more minute than an “atom; the 
“surtainer of al of incomprehensible form ;right_ae the run_bevend_the 





paar Saar kyr eenpaeir nce mieatanmir 
‘He who closes all the doors of the senses,” restrains his desires within his 
heart,“ disposes his breath within his brow," practises perse'vérance in 


devotion, utters the monoeyllable ‘Om!’ {pbc i) Soe Spree Shiai * 
meditating on-me, and thos contiines wi he is quitting the body, 
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devotee who remembers me, O ‘son of Prithé! with his thoughts never 
wandering to eny other object. The great-minded, who. baye recourve to 
me, reach the highest perfection, and do not incur regeneration, which is 
the domain of pain, and is not eternal. All worlds, up to that of Brabmé,” 
are subject to return, Arjuna! But he who comes to me has mo regene- 
ration, O son of Kunt{! Those men who know the day of Brahmé,” 
which ends after’a thousand ages; and tho night which comes on at the 
end of those thousand ages; know day and night indeed. At the 
approach of (that) all (objects of) developed matter come forth from 


1 Seo Chapter V., note 39. : . 

4% The soul is always Liable to return after s"certein sojourn, and be born again om, 
from any of the eight worlds, even ineluding Brahmé’s, whioh is the highest, 

‘Wo have here a mythdlogieal allusion, which is another proof that our phi 
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the non-developed principle” At the approach of (that) night they 
are absorbed into that (principle) called the non-developed. This 
collective mass itself of existing things, (thus) existing again and 
again,” is dissolved at the approach of that night. At the approach 
of (that) day it emanates spontaneously,” O son of Pmthé! But 
there is another invisible eternal existence, superior to this visible 
one, which does perish when all things perish, called invisible and 
indivisible. ‘This they call the highest walk. Those who obtain this 
never return. This is my supremo abode. But this supremo person, O 
son of Prithé! within whom'all existing things exist, and by whom all 
this universe is or used to emanate, may be approached by devotion, which is 
intent on him alone. But I will tell thee, O prince of the Bharatas! at what 
time devotees dying obtain freedom from or subjection to (the necessity of) 
return.™ Fire,” day, thé increasing moon, six months of tho northern 


bid cyatios prakyiti, or nature, the non-developed essenoo of mattor, Sce 
Introduction, ~*~ ear . 3 nares a 

3 The repetition of the particle marks that of tho state, The univoreo existe a, 
and again in ach sueceoding day of Brahmi. xin 

® Avashe cannot have its more usual ‘igifcation of ‘against their will,” sinog 
‘mattor being irrational, could have no will of its own, but rather, without any will of 
their own,’ t., in agrocuent™with the Jaws of necessity, 

a Return Bare Soy investment ‘anew body. 

% This and tho following shloka startlo us at first sight with tho appoarance of tho 
meanost superstition, and bave called forth the lamentations and ea of two 
able critics, Humboldt and Langlois, ‘The matter is, however, somewhat explai 
the contents of the Uttaremimansé writings (Soe Colebrookc, Miso. Essays, vol. i., 
{p. 366). It must bo remonbored that tho sorl was supposed to bo accompanied in its 
: igration by a subtile ody, (Hangs sharira; soe Introduction) which it only 
isbandons at final emancipation. This is a vehiclo of the sot which cnables it, as lon, 
es it exists in a material life, to sustain ita conection with matter, even when di 
of a grosser body. In thie subtile body, thea, is the soul condactod to the divers matarial 
hoavens, Ghen it quits tho mundano body ; and since this body requires « conductor and 
a light to show if the way, a beam of the sun ‘s supposed to mect tho crown of tho 
"head at all seasons. The soat of the soul is supporel w be the heart, from which 1,001 
larteries conduet to all pdits of the bodiev. princi 1 of these is tho grext ecronal 

i Deed ; by this passage {vo soul, with 
its nga sharira, proceeds at the moment of death. At the crown of the hoad it mects 
with the guardian sunboam ; und, at tho porioda firet mentioned, the ray being brighter 

can find its way to tho highost hoaven, the Brakwa-loke; 
if, on the contrary, it be weaker, ax at other periods, it only prococds tu an inferior 
region. Seo also note 27 infra, 
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solstice; those who die in this period, and who know the Supreme 
Spirit, go to the Supreme Spirit. Again, smoke,” night, the waning 
moon, six months of the southern solstice; a devotee dying in this period 
attains only a lunar” splendour, and returns, For these two ways of 
white and° black are eternally decreed to the world. By the one a man 
goes without return, by the other he returns again. No devotee, O son 
of Prithi! who knows these two paths is ever confounded. Therefore, 
at all periods, be devoted to devotion, Arjuna! A devotee who knows 
all this, surmounts whatever reward is promised to the study of the Vedas, 
or the practice of sacrifice, self-torturc, and althegiving, and obtains the 
highest and best place.’ . 
Thus in the Upanishads, etc. (stands) the Eighth Chapter, by name 
‘DEVOTION TO THE INDIVISIALE SUPREME SPIRIT.’ 


% Smoke, as opposed to fire and light, if put for darkness, , 
™ This may mean that he rttains to the Soma-doka, the region of the which 
in inferior to that of BrahmG (Sce ch. V. nuto 39). Rut I am inclined to think that the 
whole passage has a motaphurical, not « literal, force. ‘The Supreme Being has bern 
compared tothe sun, Tho whole aggrogate of deities inferior to him, whu reflect his 
glory, may be aptly likened to the moon, Following ont this figure, the whole passage 
Eray be divested of ita ruporstitios charactor, ‘The Supgme Being is the sun, the ray 
from which to the crown of the devoteo’s head, is the type of the spiritaal counection of 
the Being with the mortal's soul. When devotion is at its highest pitch, this ray would 
‘be strongest, and tho Suprrme Being might be considered to be in greater proximity to 
the mortal, as the sun is to that portion of the ‘carth which it lights up in day-time, in 
the light half of the month, and during the summer solstice. In tho Uttaramiménet, 
this theory ia doubtless taken literally and superstitiowly; but I cannot help thinkin, 
that our poct hus borrowed a popular superstition morcly ax an apt and elegant poetic 
metaphor. Comper rie Mame TY., 182, where the Somaloka, or heaven of the moon, 


2, 
ia replaced by a or hoavea of the inforior dei ee 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH a 


THE TOLY ONE SPOKE. 


‘But now! I will doclare unto thee, if thou objectest not, the most 
mystic spiritual knowledge coupled with spiritual discornment, having 
learnt which, thou wilt bo liberated from evil. This is a kingly scienco 
and a kingly mystery,” the most excellent of purifications, clearly com- 
prohensible, in accordance with law,’ very easy to carry out, and im- 
mutable. Mon who do not put faith in this religion, O harasser of thy 
foos! do not attain to me, but return to the path of this world of mortality. 
All thia universe has been created by mo, embodicd as tho undeveloped 
principle.* All thingsexist in mc. Y¥ do not dwell within them and yet 
things do no¢ exist in mo.* Behold this my lordly mystery. My spirit, 
which causes® things to exist, sustains existing things, but docs not dwell 
in them, Understand that even es the mighty air,’ which wunders 


1 Expressed in the sdam, lit, ‘the following,” 
4 This must refer tothe Yoge sytem, not merely tothe pilosophe cxplanationubou 
to follow, since eke ways thet it is ‘cay to carry 
‘9 With ishod religion, ps ited i i tenets and ordinances, 
he cle rn me aoe SOs penne 
lances, in ion to 
whieh lauded dhesbendonmont of alt thse Tare 
it or nature, the material easnon, which this scool joie $0 bo pat of 
i and matter, or rat 
seh the Dear Sal Se Witsoe ep 4 













"when he sills This ‘apfatent contradiccion « sovorcign toystery, 

Ccy vad when we wo regal tho Being in his twofold character 

crag end material cegence, the material cause of all things, 
they only, they, boing matter, cannot oxist<sithin him 


since at cavd uatier hare so dioat tection Again as it only, he does not 
Pun then asthe ep eanan be invert i'ma matter, eee 

* Being thé-efficient and rational cawe. 

* Vays, ‘wind,’ is used in philosophical language for ‘atmosphere,’ distinct from 
ikdehe, the other, « subtio “uid eupposed to: porvedo all space While dhdska ix 
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everywhere, always dwells within the ethor, so all cxisting things exist 
within me. At tho conclusion of a Kalpa,* all existing things, O son of 
Kuntf! re-enter nature, which is cognate with me. But I cause them to 
come forth again at the beginning of a Kalpa. Supported by my material 
essence, Itause this cntire systom of existing things to emanate again 
and again, without any power of their own, by the power of the material 
essence. Nor do these actions implicate me," O despiser of wealth! me 
who remain tranquil, as one unconcerned by them, and” not interested by 
these actions. Under my superintendence, nature produces moveable and 
immoveable things. By this means," O son ‘of Kunti! does the world 
revolve. The deluded despise me, when invested with & human form, not 
understanding my high existenco,"? which is the lord of all things,—vain 
in their hopes," their aotions,"* and their knowledge 3 devoid of refloction, 
and inclining to the deluded naturo of the Asurts“ and Rékghasas. But 
the high-minded, inclining to the nature of thé gods,” worship me with 


supposed to be perfect immovable ant existing here, sir is always moving, and 
penetrates only where it can cffoct an entrance. two words stand in ulmost tho 
same relation as our wind and ni, with the ex that aro distinct substances, 


and that dkdsha in not merely atmospheric sir, but that which fills all infinity. 

* 8 A dayof Brabmt (soe chap. VIII. note 19). “It may bo useful here to remark that 
the only word existing in Sanskrit to convey the ides of cyation by God, haa the literal 
mcaning of ‘omit’ ‘cause to como forth, or emanate ;" and this, too, in tha oldest 
Sanskrit works. ‘May wo not recive this fact as evidence of tho antiquity of the 
bolicf that tho Creator was the material as well as tho efficient cause of the creation, 
and of tho philosophic bias of the Aryan mind even at a very carly period ? 

¥ Tn chap. VILL, shloka 4, be has wentioned that the action of tho Supreme Being 
‘was the ereation and the dissolution of matter. But it has also been said that afl action, 
except what is undertaken with dovotion, cto., implioutes the actor, entails upon him 
their good or evil rovults, ‘Ife now states that he himself cannot be Liable to these 
restrictions; since he acta without intorest or concern in what he docs. py 

1© Animate and inanimate matter, 

¥ By my superintendonco of tho work of nature. ® 

[78 Those who are deluded by the appearance of the universe, auf the action of the 

‘dhs quatitiog dapive me, the Supreme Spirit, when T descend to carth in the form of 

(Kriyhpa; for they do kuow my character, superior to andtnonarch of all. 

‘'s  Bitigy these hopes are not of imal emancipation, but of earthly, or at bost 
‘heavenly, enjoymenta, 

¥ Bince they are undertaken with interested motives. . 
18 Since they believe matter supreme, and do not know the trath of tRings. 
30 Bee chap. VII. nota 18. 


1 Jn the Devas, the quality of goodness and light (aatfwra) predominates. 
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their hearts turned to no other object, knowing me to be the imperishable, 
principle of all things. Always glorifying me end striving with unbroken 
vows, and prostrating themselyos before me, they worship me, constant in 
devotion, Others also, offering the sacrifice of knowledge," worship me, 
who am present evorywhore in divers forms, by means af my singleness 
and separability." I am the immolation. I am the whole sacrificial rite.” 
Y am the libation offered to ancostors. I am the drug. I em the 
incantation. I om the sacrificial butter also, I am tho fire. I um the 
incense. I am the father, the mother,” the sustainer, the grandfather™ 
of this universe,—the shystie doctrine, the purification, the syllable 
‘Om !’*—tho Rich-, the Siman-, and aleo tho Yajur-, Vode,—the path,™ 
the eupporter, the master, the witnoss,* the habitation, the refuge, tho 
friend, the origin, the dissolution,* the ploce, the receptacle,” the 
inexhaustible seod.* I heat (the world). I withhold and pour out the 


1% Roongnizing mo in overy object of worship, from @ complete knowledge of my 
tree nature’: Comparo Mann iv, 24, 

19 My singlo nature as the ono Supreme Being, and my powor of separate existence 
in tho dilferast deltien etc, T. uvo rendered these wurda, al if they were explanations 
of vishayatowukham. They might, howcver, be construed ax if governad by updrate, and 
referring to the different characters, under which the deity was actually 2 
Galanos has adopted thie moftiod, though 1 oar sorrecly suy, judiciously, 

%® Galanos (though on what authority I know not) distinguishes between kratw and 
yajna, making ie former a ‘ bloody,’ the latter a Fipodte* ‘sacrifice. 

2 Father and mothor of matter, es being both efficient and material capse, Bee 

notes 4 and 5 supre. — mee 
+ ech Grandfather wes a ntmo which inpired reverence and efetion in he Hind 
grandchild. 
/,,, 2 This triad would seem to inclde all religion, whether practical or doctrinal. 
 Vedyam, in the first case, would be theological study and belief; pavitrars would include 
ail the ‘practice of religion, whether swerifce, mortfestion, st. ; and oakéra, would 
com ‘praise, wecond caso the three words would repreaca! 
iol the 














injanctions for practice, um} the hymns and prayersy of tho 
% Bupply ‘of the untverso,’ to cach of the words in this ehloke, Ho is the path 
by which mortals obtsin final emancipation. 
% Reing gifted with the powor of omniacience, 
% Tho causo of cmanation.and i 
57 Ay being’ the material essence, into which all things are absorbed finally. 
“rt Having already identified nature, or the material cwence, with himwlf, ox wo 
ave seen. 


” " 
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rain. 1 am ambrosia” and death, the existing and the non-existing.” Those 
who know the three Vedas," who drink tho Soma, who purify themsolves 
from sin, and offer sacrifiecs, implore of me the attainment of heaven: 
these, obtaining as their reward tho world of the holy Indra, cat in 
heaven th8 divine food of the gods." Having enjoyed this great world 
of heaven, thoy re-enter the world of mortals, whon the yeward is 
exhausted Yollowing in this manner tho law of the Vedas, they 
indulgo in their desires, and obtain a happiness which comes and goes. 
I dear tho responnibility™ of the happiness of those men, who, constant 
in devotion, worship me, meditating on me, anf having no other object. 
And even those also who devotedly worship other gods with the gift of 
faith, worship me, too, 0 son of Kunt{! but not properly.® For I am 
the dovourer and lord also of all sacrifices ; but they do not undorstand 
me traly, therefore thoy fall. Those who devoto themselves ‘to the 
gods, go to the gods; those who do so to thd Pitrix, go to the Pitris. 
The worshipers of the Bhitas go te the Bhittus. Only my worshipers 
,come to me. If any one offer ime a leaf, a flower, fruit or water,” with 
devotional intention, I eat™ it, thus piously offered by one of devoted 


1 ‘Thone who worship mo obtain iramortality, even as ghose do who cat of ambrosia, 
# That which has, and that which has not a real cxistence, é.6. spirit and mattor. 
He merely sums up all that he has declared himself to be, and says in two words, 
“Tam both all spirit and all matter.’ Tho Scholiasts, however, expluin sad hy yaa, 
soveloped matte, ant asad by aryakte, ‘non-developed mat.’ “Comp. X1- 97; 
» 12, 

3) Qur author,does not, in this, condomn the established faith, or fhe Vedas ; or den 
the propriety of ‘Sigur rites; but only condemns tho «pirit im wet who rey 
ou ‘home prosecute them ; namely, in the hope of heavenly enjoyments. . . 

% Enjoy their pleasures, . 

® Their sojoure in heaven, though very long, according to their merits, is finite; and 
at ita comelusida thoy aro bore aguin om earth, . 

M Lit, ‘the insurance,’ vido chap. TL., note 43. 

38 Since the gods are impcrsonifications of vach of my attybutes: but they ought to 
worship tuo es a whole, 
© % Vro#fheaven, and are boru again on carth. 

% The simplicity of the offerings hero mentioned, may be contrasted with the and 
exponse of nucl ectiGces aa the "Atiwo-medha, which wore made to the deitjes, Tete, 
say Krichns, is nothing, but the spirit in which it is offcred—the disinterestedness of the 
sncrificer. 

| ™ That is, accept it, wince tho deities were supposed, originally, to devour the 
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mind. Whatever thou docat, whatever thou ocatest, whatever thou 
sacrificest, whatever thou givest away, whatever mortification thou per- 
:formest, O son of Kunti! that do aa an offering to me.” Thus thou 
‘shalt be freed from the bonds of action, which are the good and bad 
results (of actions), and if thou be devoted to devotion and rcnuntiation, 
when discharged (from the body), thou wilt come to me. I am tho same 
to all beings. I have neither foc uor friend. ‘But those who_worship 
me with devotion, dwell in me and I also in them. Even if one who has 
Jed a very bad life worship me, devoted to no other object, he must bo 
considered a4 a good man$ for he has judged aright. He soon becomes 
religiously dispoeed, and enters cternal rest. Rest assured, O son of 
Kunti! that he who worships me, never perishes. For even those who 
are born in sin“ —even women,” Vaishyas and Shiidras“-—take the highest 


offerings made, and this word’ is therefure used in the ouse of, Of course the 
By me Si Could ot be wuppened eat, even by the ie ataterilly-tosined 
philocophers. 

+ % The yery commoncat uctions of life may be Tooked upon as sacrifiees to the 

Supreme Boing, if porfortaed without intercstodnces and in a devotional rpirit. 

Tie former bad lite must be forgotten, and his preseut devotion wipes it all out, 

4 ‘The offepring, probably, of illicit marriages, of thow hotwoen different, caster, 
cto. Or porbaps a general torm for all but the priviloged Aryans, including all 
foreigners, ete, & 

+ @ Tho fair aox has fared ns ill in India ax in many other parte of the world, where 
man, who owes all to her, bas ungratefully cast her physiral woaknes in her fuco, and 
haw ‘gone 60 far us to declare hor unfit for Heaven, It is ensy to avcount for this 
shameful conduct, us for many other peculiarities uf Enstorn churuster, by tho hout of 
the climate, which deprives women of the exclusive estocmn, and the Lalo of superiority 
which surrounds her bencath less enoreating and possiomite skion; and by tho warlike 
habits and ideas of these nations who were wont to deep all that war physically weak. 
But oven in the drama, which floarishod at a niuch more eiilised perfod (about our own 

‘ ern), the ladies are not supposed competent to the same language even aa their 
husbands, but, with sluves and outcasts, must bo content to lisp their loves in the 
softer tors of the Prékrit dislect. 

‘43 That the Shidras, slaves, and Keven dy too, descendants of the conquered abori- 

4 











ines; should bo donied a place in ‘the imperious Brédunan, ustanishes us but 
ttle; but that the samo"fate should attend the Vaishyx—tho merchant casto—wha ware 
dignilicd with the Bréhmenical threod end undoubtedly belonged to tho Argan Taco, ia’. 

~ significant fact, which marke the period at which our poct wrote, The struggle’ hed 
Ditherto heen between Brthman and Kebatriya—church and state—end as must have 

+ yonulted from‘cho meditative charactor of the Hind®, the former had triumphed. Tho 
Kuhatriya had consented to receive his laws, as woll ax hia rligion, from the Brahman, 
even am alliance, offensive and defensive, wns mutually agreed ‘on, both uniting, to 

tum the channel of their animosition against the people. “bourgeoisie” were 
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path, if they havo recourse to me. How much more, then, sucred 
Brahmans and pious Rajarghis.“ Worship me by obtaining this finite and 
wretched world. Place thy heart on me, worshiping me, sacrificing to 
me, saluting me. Thus shalt thou come to me, if thou thus devotest 
thyself, infant on me’ 


Thus in the, Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Ninth Chapter, by namo 
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owing powerful by their worlth, and the Shddras impationt of oppression, Know- 

eae sc philonphy found its way out of the exclusins but now Jaky schools of the 

* Brihman; and tho Vuishys learnt from the lattor, the real equality,of all men. When 

_ at length the revolution of Buddha broke ont, the Brahman compelled the warrior-caste 
to join him agninat the balk of the Pepaluce, and their united weight obliged the latter 
to succumb, From that time, the Vaishya was denied the privilege of heaven, und 
honev, among other reasons, it may be inkrrod thet this poom was composed after the 
rise of Buddhism, . 

4M Derived from rdjan ‘aking, unt rishi ‘a pis nage” “TTalfking, half saint.” 
S00 Index, under “la The alucen is oreo lump of sugar thrust down the 
Kshatriyu’s throat, . 

As usual, Krishna cluves the ¢1 ‘with a réiteration of the exhortation to fight, 
and brings it in with his wonted dexterity. He hus snid that every action uf life should 
bo made a #acrifles to the Supreme Being, and he now bids him tndertake oyeu fighting 
with the samo object. - 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


' TRE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 


"Liston even farther, O strong-armed one! to my important words, 
which I will proclaim to ‘hee, whom I love,’ from a desire for thy good. 
Neither the muJtitude of the Soras know my origin, nor yet the 
Maharshis,? for I am the origin of all gods and of all the Maharghis. 
‘Ho among mortals who knows that I, tho great Lord of the world, havo 
had neither birth nor beginning, is not confounded by error, and is 
liberated from all his sins.’ Intelligonce, spiritual knowledgo, absence 
of error, pationco, truth, temperance, tranquillity, pleasure, pain, birth, 
death, danger, and also security ;—innocence, equanimity, satisfaction, 
mortification, almsgiving, glory and ignominy; aro the disporitions of 
beings, severally derived from me alonc. ‘The seven Muharshis,‘ and the 
four Ancionts,’ and the Manus," partaking of my existence, ware born by 
wy mind,’ and from them these inhabitants of the world are sprung. Ho 


1 Priyamdna in the pass. part. pres., of pri ‘to love, but the passive of this verb 
having also tho sense oft to be da lighted,’ ete., Schlogel aud Wilkins havo given it a 
middle forec; Galanos supports mc in what seems to the simplest and most natural 
mode of rendering this word. 


nq, 2,00 Indes, under ‘ Bishi? Tho name is here given (s00 shiloka 6,) to the seven 
‘Projapatis, or progenitors of mankind. 

3 Beligf in the vternity, ete., of tho Being, is a moans of emancipation. 
The seed il havo observed, already, that this is the coastant formala for entabbishing 
any dogma put forward. 

« These must be the gume as tho Prejipatis, or progenitors of mankind, sprang fr 
Brokmi’s brain, ‘They are, however, geterally ad She ton in tombe, See Tas, 
undor ‘ Rishi’ and ‘Prajépati* ? 

8 The four Kumtras, or sons of Brahm’ and companions of Vighau, Their nam 
are Sanathumtre, Senake, Senitana, and Senandana, = 

© Bee Inder. 


1 ‘They were fabled to he sprung from Brahmt’'s brain, when he was reflocting how to 
people the universe. 
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“who truly comprchends this pre-eminence" and mystic faculty of mine, is 
gifted with unshaken devotion ; there is no doubt about that. I am the 
origin of all.* From me all proceeds. Believing me to be thus, the wise, 
gifted with meditative powers, worship mc. Thinking on mo, dead in 
me," teaching onc another, and constantly telling of me, they are both 
: satisfied and delighted. To thom who ere constantly devoted, and worship 
me according to’ (the ordinances of) love, I give that mental devotion, by 
means of which thcy eventually come to me. For thom only do 1, on 
account of my compassion, romaining in my own condition," destroy the 
darkness which springs from ignorance by the rilliant lamp of spiritual 
knowledge.’ ’ : 
as ARJUNA SPOKE. 

‘Thou art the Supreme Universal Spirit, the Supreme dwelling,” the 
moet excellent purification. The Eternal Peraon," divine, prior to the 
gods, unborn, omniprescnt, all the Righis detlareh thee to bo," and 
the Devarghi Narada, Asita, Devsla, and the Vydsa,* and thou wilt , 

© ‘Tho word vibhisti, bosides the usual mowning gf ‘pro-cminence, mastership,’ which 
may be used herv; has a peculiar Piloopbiea one, which wo find in shlokus 16 and 
19, and elsewhere. Jt signifies sou individuul ruanitustation of the univermality of the 
Supreme Being in ull things, but expucially in the first and best of all clusses and 
collections of tiiogs and beings, Tu the language of Vatunguli, and in other philosop! 

gworks; it again 4 number of eupernatural powers gpncrally attributed to Shi 
¢ but capable of being acquired by man by means of austere devotion.’ “They are cight i 
{numbor, auch ox ‘extrome minutuness,’ *illimitable bulk,’ utc. 

5 ‘The universe. 

10 Dead to the world, absorbed in me. Schlegel, however, translates ‘me quasi 
spirguites,” Whit justified by the usual moaning uf gate-prdya, and docs not give 
any oluo fo the senso. 

1 "fo others 1 manifest in divers forms, quitti individuality to 
become ens av ather of tho gule, To the devotee however Z dale ‘oy ral ana? 
and thus remove that iguoranes in his mind which prevunted him from rocoguising my 
true universality. 

12 That within which all the universe cxists, 

19 Compare VIEL note 1, and XI. 38. 

¥4 In tho hymns of the Vodas; which are each ascribed to one of the Itishis, 

_ iS Sefndee under * Big 
+e ‘We here prefixed the definite articlo her, became Vie ia not a proper nate but 
Bwvai 
‘th 












‘atitle, See Indes. It is hare usod par excellence to designate Kri 

last of the twenty-cight VyGsus, to whom are ascribed the compilation of the 
igompositian of many other works, and particularly that of the MehGbhfrata, the great, 
{Indian epic. oe 
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also tcll me thyself too. Everything that thou tellest me, 0 Hairy One! 
j I beliove to be true; for neither the gods nor Danavas”” comprehend thy 
manifestation, O Holy Ono! Thou thysclf only knowest thyself’ by 
thyself, O Supreme Person!" Creator and Lord of all that oxists! God of 
Gods! Lord of the Universe! For thou shouldest completely déclare thine 
own divine virtues,” by means of which thou hast pervaded and continust 
to porvade” these worlds. How shall I know thee, O mystic one! ever 
considering thee in all points of view?* In what particular forms of 
existence shold I contemplate thec, ) Holy One? Relate further at 
full length thine own magic power and virtue,” O thou who art besought 
by mortals! for I am nover sated of devouring this ambrosia through 


mine ears.’ * 
THE HOLY ONE SPORE. 


Well then, I will refate to thee my own divine virtues,” at least tho 
principal ones, O best of ‘Kurus! for there is no cnd to my oxtensivencss, 
I am the soul, O Arjuna! which oxists in the heart* of all beingy,” 


17 Hera a guncral name for ul) thie encinies of the gods, demons, giants, ete. 
16 Neither gods nor demons, mruch low men, comprehtud thy pewer of appearing in a 
, Manifist form as o deity, ete., or ax the chief aud best in every collortion of . 

20 All the translators havéucken the more physical view und translated this compound 
dy ‘best of men,’ which, independently of its weakness, isi tithe vary walikely to be given 
0 Krishna by Arjuna, ‘at the vory moment when he ‘is speaking of him in his most 
immaterial and superhumen churacter, Compare chap. VIII. note 1, under adhidatea, 
and chap. XY. 18 and 19. 

% Bee note 8, 

21 When the verb sthd is uucil with wn indefinite participle, it has gumerally the fore 
of ‘continuance, remaining.’ 

% (This is the force of the prep. pari in parickintayan, “how shall I discover thoe in 
overy object of the univers?” 
~ 43 Krishna's words, which gave immortality to those who received thom with 
dorotion, bre justly compared to ambrosia, and Arjuna's cars, through which he drinks 
them in,'to the mouth which devours it. 

4 Hanta is meroly igeoptive, aud shows that tho narrator takes breath before he 
begins a long and important relation. 

‘™ Lit, ‘receptacle,’ but here put briefly for rakidehaya, ‘the receptacle of che bload.* 
‘Tho hoart was deemed by Hindé Shllomophere to be the seat of the oul, and these words 
are so far inpotant, that they establish tho doctrine of the idcntification of the Deity 
with the individual soul. 

™ Tt may here be remarked as it shonld, perhaps, have been before, that Shida whon 
a aubstautive, may moan cither an snimate or an inaminate object, 
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{and Tam the boginning and the middle, and also the end,” of existing 
jthings™ Among the Adityas,I am Vishnu.* Among Imminous bodies, 
Iam the beaming sun, I am Marichi among the Maruts; among lunor 
mansions,” 1 am the ‘mansion of the moon, Of the Vedas ‘I am tho 
Sima-vedi? Among the inferior gods, I am Visave ;™ and among ecnses, 
Lam the heart.* Among material principles,* [ am intellect; and among 
‘the Budras, I am Shankara." Kuvera, among Yakghas and Rakshasas;* 
and among Vasus, I am fire; Mera, among mountain-peaks, And know, 
O son of Pritha! that 1 um Vrihaspati,® the chief of houschold priests. 
Among gencrals, I am Skanda.™ Among pieces of water, the ocean, Among 
Maharghis,” I am Bhrigu. Among words, the monosyllatde ‘Om! Among 
forms of worship, the silent worship.» Azuong mountain ranges, Himilaye, 
‘The sscred fig-treo” among all trees; and amoung Devarghis,” Nirada, 
Among Gandharvas, Chitraratha. Among tho pérfoct,” Kapila, the Muni. 


7 Speaking of bimsclf as identified with the materiuk easonoe, from which material 
‘emanate, to which they ure re-absorbed, ful which, ax vital casence, supports aud 
Bustaina thom while they exist = 

2 Not the superior deity, the second person in my theological trind, but simply one 
of the Adityas thenuclvex, considered ax their chief. See Index, 

% The uaterisms through which the moou pases, are commonly considered to be 
twenty-seven in number. 

%» Indra, the chief of the Devas. Sec Zndex. 

‘1 Manos the heart, was considered ay an eleventh or internal senso, and the collector 
and direetor of the other ton. 

™ Lit,, ‘existing things,’ The categories of developed matter (eyakta ) are ewenty- 
threo in number, and inteliect ia the first of them, and naturally superior to the othera, 

$% A namo of Shiva, as chief of the Rudras. 

™ Thoso genii bing the guardians uf the treasures of the god of wealth. 

3% Ho being charged with the clerical affairs of the gods, See Jndez. 

3 'The god of war. See dndex. 

3 Swe Index under ‘ Righi.’ 

é % Muttoring prayers und passages of tho Vedas in an inandible tome. 

49 "Tho Banyan or Vicus Religiosu (Aehoattha), the fulliug branchos of which take 
root in theearth, It ubounds in great quantities in porta of India, and we mey nocount 
for its sanctification, partly from the shade it affords from an Indian sun being greater 
fd bettemthan that of any other tee, partly that ite yeenltr growth would constitute 
au emblem of eternity. Compare chap. X¥. 

4 Siddha is also tho name of a particular class of demigods (sce Jndea), but I 
think that Kapila, the founder of the Saokhye system, cuuld be wighty vanked ae 
them, as in that caso wo might exclaim, ‘Physician, heal Enya’ and wonder why his 
‘would-be infallible proscription for final emancipation had failed to liberate himsclf, 
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Know that among horses I am Uchchaishshravasa, sprung from ambrosia ;#" 
Airivata amoug elephants, and among men, the king, T am the thunder- 

bolt among weapons; among cows, Kémaduk.* And I am the procreator, 
Kandarpa. Among serpents, I am Visuki, And I om Ansnta among 
Négas; Varuge, among inhabitants of the water. And among tho Pitris 
Iam Aryaman; Yama, among correctors, And I am Prablida among 
tho Daityas ; Tim mong things which count. And among animals, 1 am 
the lion; and Vainateya among birds. I am the wind among purifiers; 
Rima* among voldicrs. And among fishes I am the Makara, I am the 
Gatiges among rivers. Ahd of creations I am the beginning, the end, and 
the middle, Arjuas!; the knowledge of the Adhydtma,” among sciences, 
and (human) speech, among sounds of utterance. And ] am the lotter A‘* 
among letters, the combination itself of a compound word. I am also 
eternal time. I am the'preserver who watches in all directions. And 
Lam Death, who seizes all, and the Birth of thoro who are to be;—Fame, 
Fortune and Speech, Memory, Mdlitation, Persoverance and Patience 
among fominine words. I am the Vrihatsiman among the hymne® (of 
tho Sima-Veda); the Gayatri among rhymes. Among months I am 
‘Mirga-shfrgha; among seasons, the flowary spring.” 1 am the game of 


4 Being one of the fourteen artirles the churni ot the great ocean 
tho gods and demons, for ambrosia; for Rent of Pic, ae Te ander * Vishpu." ¥ 
% ‘The weapon of Indru, tho Jupiter Tonaus of tho West, 
4 ‘Tho caw of plonty, corresponding to the Greek Amalthen. 
4 Lit, ‘water animals,’ among which Varupa, the Hindé Neptune, would scarce 
like to be ranked, a f 
4 The judge of the dead. 
% Dasharathe Réma, the hero of the Indian Iliad, the Rimfynna, and conqueror of 
Révana qrd his followers, the Daityas. Soo Index. ag a 
# Sco chap. VAIL, note 1. , 
+ Bocsuse it is the egncomitant part of all consonants and diphthongs, 
f tian isthe nam forthe hytus of the Sima-red, of which the Vrihutsiman is 
2 portion. 
ae Eee December, Tt is coniderd the chit of the month, pot bs 
ar with it at that ‘its other iy ic fet of if 
the year CONT nem to ieee The ag year not tee a the month 
‘Vaishakha, April-May. 
i This eoason, commonly cnlled Vasante, ie comprised in the months Chaitra and 
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dice among things which deceive; splendour itself among splendid things. 
I am vietory; I am persevorance. I am the goodness of the good.* 
Among the descendants of Vrishni, I am Vasudeva"; among the 
Pandavas, Arjuna” Among Munix olso, I am the Vyim; among 
poets," tHe poet Ushanas. The rod among tamers am I; I am polity, 
among means of victory. And 1 am silence too among mystorion #; the 
knowlodge of the wise. And I am that which is the geed of all existing 
things, O Arjuna! There exists no one thing, moroable or immoveablo,” ; 
which is without me, There is no end of my divine virtues, O harasser / 
of thy foes! but I have made this extended nartation of my pro-eminence 
by way of instance. Whatever is pre-eminent, or the essence (of any 
thing), fortunate or mighty alo; do thou understand, in truth, to bo 
sprung from part of my energy. But what, indeed, hast thou to do, 
Arjuna, with so much knowledge as all this? (Ono sentence comprehends 
it all, viz. :) I have established, and continue to Sstablish, all this universo 
by one portion of m 
Thus in the Upaushads, ete. (stands) the Tenth Chapter, by name 
‘DEVOTION To THE DIVINE VIRTUES.” 








Vaishtkhn, or from middle of March to that of May. It ie the first of tho aix seasons of 
tho Hind@ year, the others bing — 2 
2 Grighina, "heat, wishta-Ahiutha, Mid. May to mid, July, 
3. Vurghis, — the rains, Shravana-tbtdra’ Mid, July to mid. Septomber, 
4. Sharad, autumn, Ashwina-Kartike, ‘Mid. September to mid. November. 
5. Momanta, xuow,  Agrabhyaue-Vamha, Mid. November to tnid. January. 
6. Bhishita,” front’ Maghashdlguna, "Mid, January to mid. March, 
8 Schlegel has ¢ vigor vigentiam.” 
* A name of Kriqhna. (Soc Judez), Thrse are little compliments, on passant, to hig 
own aud hin hearers superiority. 
+ See Note 16, 
* Rather learued proceptors, teachers uf precepts, than metrical cBmposerr. 
% Lit, ‘weercta” Silence, since it explains nothing, is often a very grest mystery, 
which eanuot be fathomed. 
5 Nagre, undevclopod matter, tho material essnre (prakyiti). 
** Animate end inanimate. a 
™ By prekriti, the mutcrial cesenee, which, as wo have seen, is the wpaterial part of 
the Supreme ‘Being. This translation gives, I hetievo, a better sonse to the whole 
aentenee, and a truer rendering of the construction with atBite and a participle. Seblegel 
has ‘integer tnansi.” Wilkin and Galanos are net near the mark, 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


ABYUNA SPOKR. 


‘My delusion has been dispersed by the words which thou hast spoken 
for my good, (conccrning} that highest mystery called the Adhyitma,? 
For I havo heard at full length from thee, O thou whose cycs are like 
Jotus-leaves! the origin and dissolution of existing things, and also thy 
inexhaustible greatuoss.* I desire, © highost Lord! to behold thy 
sovereign form,’ even as thou hast thus declared thyself to be, O best of 
men! If thou thinkeat that that form is possible for me to look upon, 
master! do thou, Lord of Devotion! ghow thine inexhaustible self’ to me.’ 


THE HOLY OXE SPOKE. 
‘Behold my forms, O son of Prithi! in hundrods and thousands, of. 
, divers kinds, heavenly, and of divers colours and fashions. Behold 
Adityas, Vasus, Budrar,"the twin Ashwinau, and the Maruts, Behold 
mony wonders, which thou hast never soon before, son of Bharata! Hero 
in my body now behold the whole universe in a collective form, with 


a 


1 Seo Chapter VITI, note 1. 
¢¢ 1 Mahdtmya cannot be here reccived in its usual segitestcn of ‘magannimity," 
which would yield no satixfuctory seme. It ia explained by thy worl eeyaya, which 
follows itjqand fers to his buundices universality, of whieh "Krishan han just given eo 
many instances. © 

2 It is wt that after declaring the infty aud univereality of the Deity, our 
philosopher should seek @ invest himin a Deas fam, however superhuman 
Tod ueemateril. Det we fency thet in this bo hae yield Bly to tho, poot, aud 
partly to the man of sense and. srafty schismatic, who Know thir if his deity an to be 
Well received by the pablic, ho must woar some form or othcr, on which the less 
{ spiritual part oBit could moditato with ease and awe, but without fatiguing the thought, 
‘Severe the the deserpton itsolf of the transiguation, indicates fat it yaw merely an 
attempt to 0 universalit , omnipresence, and creative destructive nature 
of the deity” and to unite the "anole Gith thr cherasieistion af Viskua. ¢ 
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movouble and immoveable‘ objects, and whatever else thou wouldest 
behold, Krighna!* But thon wilt not be able to beholé me merely 
with this (human) eye of thine. I give thee a divine eyo. Behold my 
sovereign mystery.’ 7 
Ld SAXJAYS SPOKE. 
‘Having thus spoken, O king!* Hari,’ the mighty lord of devotion, 
showed to tho son of Prithi his sovereign form, gifted with many mouths" 
and eyes,’ with many wonderful appearances, with many divine orna- 
ments,” holding many cclestial weapons," wearing celestial wreaths" and 
robes," anointed with celestial perfumes, the aH-miraculous infinite deity, 
with his faco turned in all directions. If the light o$ a thousand suns 
were to break forth in the sky at the same time, it would be similar to the 
brilliance of that mighty onc. ‘There did the son of Panda then behold 
the wholo universe, so multifariously distributed, collected in one in the 
person of the god of gods. Thereupon the déspiscr of wealth, struck 
with amazcment, and with his huirsstanding on end, saluted the god by 
bowing his head, folded his hands reverentially,” and spoke as follows :’ 


ARJUNA. SPORE. 
‘I behold all the gods in thy body, © god! and crowds of different 
, beings, the lord Brahmi on a throne of « lotus-cup, and all the Righis and 


+ Animate und inanimate. 

$ See Chapter L, note 18. 

6 ‘This is addreased to Dhyitardyh{rn, 

1 A name of Vighou and Krishna, See Lvdes 

* ‘Aa will be seen afterwards, thes mouths, filled with flames, were typical of thas 
roatorial emeucy (prakriti), in which ali things’ are reabsorbed, and thus, un it waro, 
destroyed. . 

® ‘Typical af his power of eccing everything. , 

10 Wearing the peculiar wonders and oruaments of cach deity, typioal of his pos- 
seasing all the peculiar powers and attributes of cach. * 

+ 1 Thgsweapons, wreaths, und dresses peculiar to cach of the deities. 

1 ‘This is done by placing the hands togetber, hollowing the palms so as to hold 
water, and ourrying be oo Position 10 the forehead. ‘This ia tho peual ‘reverenoe 
of inferiors of respectability to their suporiors, 

18 Wo may here remark that the poot hes shuwn great tasto and jadgmont in placiny 
the dave of the appearance in the wouth af Arjuna aad wot of Sanjaya, He glven tee 
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celestial serpents. I see thee with many arms,” stomachs,’ mouths, and 
eyes, everywhere of infinite form. I sce neither end, nor middle, nor yet 
begimning of thee, O Lord of All! of the form of All!** crowned with a 
diadem, bearing a club, and a discus.” I sce thee, a mass of light, heam- 
ing everywhere, hard to look upon, bright as a kindled fire or the sun, on 
all sides, immeasurable. 1 believe thos to be the indivisiblo, the highest 
object of knowledge, the supremo receptacle ™ of this’ universe, the 
imperishable prosérver of eternal law, the everlasting person2* I see 
thee without beginning, middle or end, of infinito strength, with the sun 
and moon as cyes, mouths like a kindled firo, heating all the universe 
with thy splendoyr. For this space between heaven aud earth,” and 
every quarter of heaven, aro pervaded by theo alonc. The triple world’ 
ia astounded, O mighty ono! having beheld this miraculous and terrific 
form of thine. For these crowds of Suras turn to thee (ns their refuge). 
Some, affrighted, murmur With folded hands. The multitudes of Muharghis* 
and Siddhas praise thee in most excellent hymns, crying ‘ Hail to thee!’ 
Rudras, Adityas, ‘Vasus, and all tho™ Sadhyas, Vishwas, the twin Ashwinan, 
and Maruts and Ushmapas, the crowds of Gandharvas, Yakyhas, Asuras, and 
Siddhas behold thee, and ure all amazed. Having socn thy mighty form, 


description more force, and enables him to mark the inercesing awe of the spectator; 
coneluding with » prayer for murey, of mach teaufy. ‘Tho coneeption of the whole 
paneer ronders it, perhaps, the finest in the Sanskrit language. ‘The change of wetre, 
the common Anughtubh to Trishtubh, lends additionul spirit to the whole, 
"ve Typical of his infinite strength and power. 
18 Typical of his power of containing Tad 0 comprehending all thinige. 
c¢ 1 Whose form is tho universe, 
1 Typical of his powor of inderaation,—tho club, the discs, and the tinra bein 
insignia of Krishoa: compare shloka 46." ‘The discus is s warlike missile in the ape 
of a quoitt but that of Krishna has the additional advantage of being surrounded with 
* flames ; and with it uccordingly he sot on fire and destroyed the city of Késhi (Benarey), 
when engaged in the war ¢guinst the Daityas under Kansa, 
1 The malerial emence, into which all mater was re-absorbed, being « portion of 
the Supreme Being. ‘ . 
® Bee Chapter ‘VEIT. mote 1, under ‘Adhidaive.” 
» The air, bi which the transiguration appearvd. 
19 Seo Indes, under ‘ Rishi? 
22 Exprewod by the relative pronoun, yc: lit, ‘the Sudhyas whatever.’ 
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with many mouths and cyes, O great-armed one! and with many arms, 
» thighs, nd foot, many stomachs and many projecting teoth, the worlde™ 
‘and I, too, are ded. For since I have seen thee, touching the skiea 
(in beight), beaming with divors colours, with opon mouth, and huge 
glittering éyes, my inmost soul is troubled, and I lose both my firmness 
and tranquillity, O Vishnu! I cease to recognise the regions of heaven * 
and experiance ho joy, merely from beholding thy mouths with their pro-, 
jecting tecth, like the fire of death. Be merciful, 0 Lord of gods!) 
habitation of the universe! and all these sons of Dhritarishtra, together 
with multitudes of the kings of the easth, Bhichma, Drona, and yon son 
of a churiotcer,* together with our principal warriors, also,—hasten to 
enter thy months,” formidable with projecting teeth. Some arc seen 
clinging in the intersticés between thy teeth, with their heads ground 
down. As many torrents of rivers flow down “Rirect® even to the occan, 
these herocs of the’human race enter thy flahing mouths. As flies, 
carriod away by a stroug impetus, fly into a lighted candle to their own: 
destruction, even multitudes (of beings,) impelled by a strong impetus’ 
enter thy mouths alxo fur destruction.” Devouring all inhabitants of the 
world from every quarter, thou lickest them in thy flaming lips. Filling 
the whole universe with, thy splendour, thy sharp beams burn, O Vishnu!” 
‘Tell me who thou art, of awful form. Sulutution to the, O bost of gods! 








® The three worlds,—hoaven, carth, and bell. 

% Literally, ‘1 find neither,’ ate. 

2 © T Jose my senses, and do not know where fam.’ ‘The rogions of heaven are the 
points of tho compass. 5 

% Karna, Seo Judes. 

3 Will speodily do so. | Speaking prophetiily of their death, so soon fo follow, 
Their autraat a the mouihe ot the arene Being is Sypicet oni) of the dissolation 
of their bodivs, not of their souls; the re-nbsorption of the material body into the 
uaterial exgpucg (prukriti . 2 : 

, ¢% Even from their sources they take the direction of the ocean. 

2 THE rush headlong into battle, ua moths fly into the flaine. 

>» Here, and in shicks 24, we find Vishnu addressed and not Krishna, Tho el 
of form was not merely to that of the Supreme Spirit, but firstly from ttle earthly 
of Erishys, the imoaraation, to the typical one of Vishyu, apd then t0 the: personified 
appearance of the universal energy. 
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Be merciful! I desire to know thee, the primeval one, for 1 cannot 
divine whut thou art about.’ * 
TRE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 


“1 am Death,* that causos the destruction of mankind, (ulready) 
‘mature. Iam come hither to destroy mankind. Nut ono, excopt thee, 
of the warriors, who are here drawn up in their respective armics,™ will 
survive.* Therefore do thon arise and seize glory! Conquer thy focs 
and enjoy the amplo kingdom“ I also have elready slain these encmics.” 
Be thou only the instrument, O lofthanded™ one! Slay Drona, and 
Bhfshma, and Jayadratha, Karna and others too, strong in war, who aro 
(really) slain by ine. Be not troubled !* Fight, thou wilt conquer thy 
rivals® in the fray.’ 

SANJAYA SPOKE, 

«Having heard these, words of the hairy onc, he of the tiara," with 
his hands folded in supplication, and trembling, again saluted Krishna 
and addressed him, bending with a low murmur, overwhelmed with fear.’ 


31 Lit, ‘thy action? Arjuna is alarmed ut seving all these warriors thus devour 
in effigy, as it were, and wants to know what it all means, 
32 [risk this translation, ie hb it is not. ed by nny of the translators, who huve 





all ‘Time, (Schlegel, ‘ Diea,’) ax heing the only one which will render the sense of tho 
passage clour, and supported by wll that is suid before und alter it, 

3 Lit, ‘not all,’ which, in Sanskrit, ix equivalent to our ‘nut any.’ 

™ Lit, in the hostile armies,’ allading to both, 

3 This propheay ia not quite correct, The MabGbhicruta tells us that all perished on 
either side except the fie suns of Mania, 

3% Of Hostingpara, about which they were going to fight. 

3 As Kyiyhna has already told us, in Chapter If,, one man docs not renily kill another, 
Ke kills and has killed the Dhtirturfdhtras ia determination, Arjuna is only ie instrament, 

* From savys, ‘left,’ and sdehin, which only orcary in this vompouud. It is probably 
derived frem & theoretical root, aach, ‘to carve or bend,’ and the compound would moau, 
“bending the bow frith the Ie hand,’ See Westerganrd’s ‘ Radics Lingue: Sanskriten,' 
B. 104, 








9 "This is tho 2nd perfon of the 3rd ite without the augment, which, with wd, 
inconstantly used aa an imperative. (Soc Wilson's Grammar, p. 30, 6.)q ‘The final 
‘vitenga is before tho semi-vowel in the next half-line, 

Rivals for the possession of Dhritarightre’s kingdom. 

4. Arjona. 

© Nomaskritwd, i for namackritye, on account of tho met. chlegel 

‘inks that the rule, which roquires the termination ya for fied in indeclinuble pais 
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ARJUNA SPOKE, 
‘The universe. 0 Krishna !* is justly delighted with thy glory, and 
devoted to thee. The Rikshasas fice, affrighted, to the divers quarters of 
heaven, and all the multitudes of the Siddhas salute thee. And, indeed, 
why should they not adore thee, O great onc! thee, the first creator, 
more important even than Iiuhmé himsclt?" ( infinite king of gods! 
habitation of the universo! thou art the one indivisible, the existing 
and not existing,” that which is supreme. ‘Thou art the first of the 
gods, the most ancient person. Thou art the supreme receptacle of this 
universe. Thou kuowest all, and muyest be kriown, and art the supreme 
mansion. By thee is this universe cuused to emanate, 2 thou of endless 
forms! Air, Yama, fire, Varuna, the moou, the progenitor, and the 
great grandfather (of the world) art thou. IJ[uil! hail to thee! hail to 
thee a thousand times! und again, yct again, hail! hail to thee! Hail to 
thee from before! Hail to thee from behind! Mail to thee trom all sides 
too! Thou All! Of infinite powe: aud immenso might, thou compre 
hendest all; therefore thou art AVL" As T took thee merely for a friend,” 
1 beseech thee without measure to purdon whatever I may, in ignorance 
of this thy greatness, have said from negligonee or affection, auch as, ‘Of 





of coipount verbs, holds yond «nly for those compornied with prepositions, aot for those 
with other particles. ‘The granmarians are chiefly silent on this point, 

8 Seo Chapter £. note 18, 

4 Sineo Brahmé, the imporsonitiention of the creative ppwer of the Supreme Being, 
iv, at beat, « more perishubla, material deit 

4 Spirit and matter, Soe Chapter TX. note 30. 

49 ‘The trauslation of thix pasoge bas deen much disputed; but as it would rather 
perplex than enlighten the reader to repeat the arguments need’ on both vides, we m 
relur ia to the critique uf Langlois i the ‘Journal Asintiqu, vol, i, 1823, p, 248), 
and Laseen's reply in a note on this passage. Compare, morvurer, Ch, IX, difoka 19, 
and Ch. XIII. shloka 12. + 

47 No ono can deny the beauty of this passiouste burst of eughusiasm from the lips of 
Arjuna, a4 ho strives to grasp the idea of the infinity and universality of the Supreme 
we tad gps up w h the ery of "Thon all!* It is such Pamsgrs ne this end the ono 
that folléWs, and which is unrivalled in its tender pathos, that muke the Bhayavad-Gith 
ually a poem, and not merely a collection uf philosophieal dogmata redurgd to shlokas. 

i 4 Awed dy tho spectucle of Krivhua’s real greatness, Arjuna sliudders at the 
familiarity with which he has always treated him, ef any in his mundane form, as a frienk 
and eommde ; und implores forgiveness. 
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"Krishna! O son of Yada! 0 friend!’ and everything in which I may have 
treatod thee in a joking manner, in recreation, repose, sitting, or meals, 
whether in private or in tho presence of these, Eternal One! ‘Thou art the 
father of the animate and inanimate world. Thou art to be honoured a8 
“Tore important than that Guru himself” There is none equal fo thee, and 
ow could there be another superior (to thee) even in the triple world, 
o thou of unrivalled power? ‘Therefore I implore thee, saluting thee and 
prostrating my body; thee, the Lord, worthy of praises. Thou shouldest 
bear with me, O god! ‘as a father with a son, os a friend with a friend, 
as a lover with his beloved ono.” Now that I seo what I have novor seen 
before, I am dekghted, and my heart is shaken with awe. Show me 
that™ other form only, O god! Be gracious, O king of gods! habitation 
of tho universe! With thy tiara, thy staff and thy discus in thy hand, 
thus only do I desire to ‘sco thee. Invest thysclf with that four-armed 
form, thou of a thousand’ arms, of every form !’ 


Tuy HOLY ONE srOKE. 
*I have shown thee that supreme form, Arjuna! in kindnoss to thee, 
by my own mystic virtue,—that, which is my splendid, universal, infinite, 


 Compato ayor axfydnsem in Chapter VIII. shloke 9. This is in the meme manner & 
play on the word guru, which, us an adjective, mcans ‘weighty, important," as a wub- 
stantive, ‘a spiritual teacher,’ “The eomparative yeriydn hax, of course, the meuning of 
the former. “deya must be taken ax agreeing with guros, and the allurion is to Brahmé, 
who ia considered in tho light of a oplsiaal taal teacher of the world in having dcivard to 
it the Vedas, Another reading found in the Culeutia wdition, the edition of the 
‘Mah&bhfrata, and the Scholia of Madhrustdana is gurur, the nom, sing. instead of guros, 
the gen, sing, which would render the translation of the sentence, ‘thou art to be 
Seatural an toe win tepertast tanker of ths ualyrove,' oape boing supposod to refer to 
loka ig.the preceding line, oth the sense and the constraction make the reading 
adopted prefural . 

0 Priydydrhesi = priydydh 4 arhasi, tho former word being in the genitive fem. 
fing. and the final visug. rejected, an iregularty supported by Beblogel tn his note, 
by quoting Kémfyana, I. XLIV. 9, and VII. 22 of our own poem, (See Note). It 
‘would be Fimpler to resolve it into priviye + eran, the former word beim, taken fat 
the dat. sing, maze. ; but, us Schlegel res, tho gonitive is demanded by its presences 
in the preceding couples of words, and both the ecnse and the oovstruction favour the 
genitive feminine, 

© Ted, ‘that yonder,’ as opposed to idem, ‘this present,’ refern to the mundane form, 
which he had quitted, 
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fprimeval form, never yet beheld by other than thes. Not by studying 
ithe Vedas, nor by almegiving, nor rites, nor severe mortification, ow 1 be 
“seon in this form, in the world of man, by other than thee, O best of the 
Kaurus! Be not alarmed, or in a troubled condition, at having seen this 
wo terrible form of mine. But look, free from fear, with happy heart, upon 
that other form only of mine, namely, this.’ 


SANJAYA SPOKE. . 

“Vasudeva, having thus addressed Arjuna, showed him again his proper 
form, and the Groat One consoled him who was ajarmed, by again assuming 
a pleasant ® shape.’ 


. 
ARJUNA SPOKE. 


‘Now that I behold. this thy pleasant human shape, thou who art 
prayed to by mortals! 1 am composed in my,right mind, and brought 
back to my natural condition.’ . 

THR HOLY ONE SPOKE, 

‘That form of mine which thou hast seen is very dificult to behold. 
Even the gods are always anxious to behold that form. Neither by 
studying the Vedas, nor mortification, nor almagiving, nor sacrifice, can I 
«be seen in such a form as thon hast seen me. But only by worship, of 
{which alone I am the object, can I be really known and seen, Arjuna, and 
approached in this form, O harasser of thy foes! He who performs his 
‘actions for me,™ intent on me, devoted to me, free from interest, and from. 
,omnity towards any being, comca to me, O son of Péndu!” 

Thus in the Upanishads, ete. (stands) the Eleventh Chapter, by name 

‘THE VISION OF THE UNIVERSAL FORM.’ 


%@ Tho une of idam after tad is not here a redi , buttmarks the actual change 
of form taking, place at the time he isspeuking, At Ye moment at which he eays 
Yad, he ign ‘in his universnl form ; but when afterwards he adds idem, he has renamed 

‘mmndane form, which is consequently idem, ‘this present.” 
ms Aa contrasted with hers * berets the epithet of his universal fom, 
{ % Who docs not neglect ‘bat performs them without any selfish interest, 
aud an eecritices to me. Bch eh, ht Foto qui perficit,” 2 froodor which? 
7 think, neither precedent nor the composition authorizes, 
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CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


ABJUNA STOKE. 


Of those who reverence theo as worshippers, thus' ever devoted, and 
those also who worship the indivisible and unmanifosted, which are the 
moit skilled in devotion ?’ 

UOLY ONE SPOKE, 


* — €Those who worship mo, placing their hearts on mo with constant 
‘devotion, and gifted with the highest fuith; are considerod by mo as tho 
most devoted. But those who worship the indivisible, =) 
unmanifcated, omnipresent, difficult to contemplate,® all-pervading, im- 


1 Eeam must be taken with satatayuktak, and be understood to refer to the last 
Stok ofthe preceding chapter. The he empositi is ot mercy tntwoen the forms une 
which the Supreme Bring ix worshipped, but between the naturo of the worship udd 
to him under each of these forms. Theso forms aro two, tho » ite and soma 
Th eke, xf manifested form, is that which was described “by ‘Krishna meas 

i and wi jas hor, shone fo Arjune, ae Seti apter XI. It is tho} 
j _ Culvuranlity and in 1 in his relation to matter. It is his, 
The ‘or unmanifested, 


the uni aoyakta, oF 

Fo a bento ee Seiene Bag constdaeed i in, hia oxclusively spiritual} 

_ ale, 1 pit separate from mater, apart fom ad exclusive of everything so, This 

(of eure, the higher, a8 Deing the charactor of the Supreme Ona; 
{yas when Arjuna aska under whieh form itis bettor to worahip hima, Krishna replios ime: 
diately weler tho eyakta, or manifested form, end immediately adds bis reasons, namely, 

that contemplation of the Supreme Being, i his purely spiritnal character, wus too 

difficult to be practical. ‘Tho mode of omen the ryskte, or universal manifesta 

tion, would be almost thetaneas that of worshipping him in his separate manifestations, 













‘aa name one of the deitics, eto., 3 aml pace ‘pruutico, the tice theives of religion, practical devotion 
Vierrioyega), and ulherence to tuo duties of oaxto, ‘The mode of worshipping te aeyuktayy 
gon only be the ‘be tho most abstract contemplation and clovation of thought ; nd though ‘this 


‘when it can be fia very dificulty, and the necaity ft 
tel wi Frascleae of outa duties wenden bee bei diene ss 
pai ‘ott be thought upon,’ on acnuat of his spiita, firmly, end immaterial 
ebaruster. 
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fmoveablo, and firm,—if they restrain all the sanses,? and are equally 
‘minded towards everything, and rejoice in the good of all beings, (also) 
{attain to mo only. Their Isbour is greater, cinco their thoughts are 
directed to an object which has no manifest form. For tho path‘ which 
ris not manifest is with diffleulty attained by mortals. Bat if men 
renounce in me all their actions, intent on me, and meditating on mo 
‘With exchisive devotion, worship mo—if their thoughts ere directed 
towards me, I become ero long, O son of Pritha! their extricator from the 
‘ocean of the world of mortality. Dispose thy heart towards mo only, to 
‘me attach thy thoughts, without doubt thou wilt dwell within me on high 
after this life. But if* thou art not able to compese thy thoughts 
immoveably on me, strive then to reach me by assiduous devotion, 0' 
‘deepiser of wealth! If* thou art not capable evon of assiduity, be intent! 
gn.tho porformance of actions for me.’ Thou ‘wilt attain boatitude even 
if thou only performest actions for my sake.” fe* thou art unablo to do | 
even this, though filled with devotion'to me, then abandon (tho consideration ‘ 
_ of) the the fruit_ f every action, being sclf-restrained, For knowledge is} 
better than nity, contemplation is preferred to knowlodgo, tho 
‘abandonment, of self-interost in every action to contemplation; final 
‘ ‘emancipation ( (results) immodiately from such ebandonment. He “who 
“is freo from aversion, well-disposed towards all beings, and also com- 
passionate, unselfish and unconccited, the same in pain and pleasure, 
patient, contented, always devotional, sclf-governed, firmly resolute, who 
direots his heart and thoughts to me (only), and worships me, is dear to 
mo; and he from whom the world receives no emotions," and who receives 





> Lit,, ‘the collection of the senses, viz., five senses of perveption, five®: of 
action, aud the heart a Ane! of perorplion,_ftyet organs of 
“¢_* The mental approach of the invisible and unmanifested Being. 
sya) fila i# hose put for athache. “Compare Rimy. TL. 60, 3; Hitepadess, TIL 
8, ct 
* Tho abpano of athe in thos to shlokas i nsounted for by tho hypothetial fren 
being carried on from shloka 9. Compere Gita-Govinda, p. 1 
(2s eis to een rp of erin. 


8 These emotions are immediately oxplaincd fear, or unsicty,— 
fectings ibis mon ceeiets hens a cclahons with BS RISE cea zits 
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no emotions from tho world, who is free from tho omotions of joy, envy, 
and, fear, is dear to me. Je who has no worldly expectations, who is 
pure, upright, unconcerned, freo from anxiety, and frum any interest in 
all his undertakings, and worships me, is dear to me. Ho who neither 
Tejoices, nor hates, nor grieves, “Tove, who has no interest’in good or 
bad, and is full of devotion, is dear tome. The man who is the samo to 
a foo or a friend, jn honour or ignominy, the samo in cold or hoat, ploa- 
sure and pain, and free from interests, alike in blame or praise, taciturn, 
and content with whatever may be; who has no home," who is steady- 
tmainded and full of devotidn, is dear to me. But thoso who attend (at the 
banquets of} this' sacred ambrosia,” es J have explaincd it, full of faith, 
intent on mo and worshippers of me, aro dear to mo above all.’ 
‘Thus in tho Upanishads, etc. (stands) the Twelfth Chapter, by name 


‘DEVOTION THROUGI WORSHIP,” 


{ * Who abandons his robition with the world, even so far as to quit hia home and 
}rotire to solitary oontémplation in the woods. 

%0 Tn Chapter X shiloka 18, Arjuna has designated the mystic doctrine of the univorsal 
muniferationof toe Snpreme bing an amtrons or food nmol. The word ia 
used with the same reference here, and Krishna egnin declares what he has said in ahloks 
19, that those who worship kim under this univurea) form—the Supreme Being in his 
relation to matter—~are the best of all devotees, 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH: 
. 


‘THE HOLY ONE SPOKES 


‘This body, O son of Kuntf! is called Aehetra.t ‘Th6se who know the 


1 We now commence the third division of our pocm. ‘sha has been sid in Cl, VIL, 
note 1, ite first xix chapters treat of the practical the Yoga following, 
of courve, Patanjali's uchoot. Ia the next six our philosopher hus treated of its fRYBlogy, 
he peeuliar proviice of the «Bhagurad-Cit itl; whe in theo last lx eigtas he 
vel bring farward tho epeuliive or Shakya portion following mare elwely in the 
steps of Kapila and Jahwara Krishna, though, of courve, distinguished from them by the 
introduction of a deity throughout: “Tu the Introduction it will havo been seen that all 
‘Which oxiata ia divided into two groat liads,—matier and gpirit, Mach ef thee iv aguin 
mubdlivided,—-matter into the developed principle, commonly called jaget, tho wniverso; 
and tho undeveloped prinepl, prakeiti, or naturo:—spirit into dividuated and. 
non-dividuate, or dhe, soul of ‘man andthe wniversal spirity called the Supreme Being, 
‘From those four extegurics, (viads or rather triplets ore sometimes formed, anch as Gi 
Soul, and mattor, which ia the onc here treated of; or spirit, nature, and the world, a9 
‘siferwards omployed;—nature-and tho world being in the first comprehonded under 
<matter;' God and soul in the weeoad wader ‘spirit. 

2 In the MS. D of the Royal Library at Paris, in two MSS. of Loudon, and in tho 
Galeata edition of the ‘ Maidhérats,” this chapter is commenced by tho following 
ahloka : 






4 amsUNA SPOKE, 


Noturo and also spirit, kgketra and ulso huhetrajiua, 
This T desire w leer, ‘and spiritual knowlodge and the objoct of spiritual knowledge, 


0 Hairy One! 

‘Wilkins had it also before him in the Benares MS. from which he translited. Tho 

majority of the M8S., and the Calcutta edition of the ‘ Bhagavad-Giti,’ do not contain 

it, and es it beara all tho impress of an insertion by some Suiious uid voreo-making 

Geprist who did not soe his way very clearly in tho order here follows, we imitets 
legend Galanos in entirely omitting it. 

{We leave theso words untranslated, as they arc philosophical terms which it is 
impowiblo to render correctly by any Camepenag Ee in English. | Xehetra is 
literally ‘body,’ not merely the personel body, bat th body considered wit aggregate 
of all the romponente (23 in nurabes), all the attributes, and sll the life of matter 
in its development, This is explained i shloke 5, and, in short, it is matter generally, 
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truth of things‘ call that which knows this /Eghetra/, kahetrajna.? And 
know also that I am the Ashetrajne in all kehetras,’ Bhérata! ‘That which 
is the knowledge af the kzhotra and the kghetrajna is considered by me to 
be spiritual Imowledge* What that Ashetre is, and what it is like, and 
to what changes it is liable, and from what it originates, all this, what- 
ever’ (it may be), and what that /kshetrajna) is, and of what it is capable, 
learn in 8 compendious form from me,—which has been’ sung in various 
ways by the Rights," separately, in different hymns,* and alao in metres 
of the well-demonstrated Brahmamitras,* which treat of causes.” The 


apresonted by the badly. Ror rou this be to be merely the body of man. Tt 
signifios every orgenic aggregate of matter ( indGs oven inorganic bodies, 
anriones; minora eto., ate comprehended under this head) which contains a soul. ‘Tho 
ahr is the india a whieh existe in euch Aahetras, and is in the next line 
declared to be (thet is, to Lo past of) tho Supreme Spirit, Tho litem meaning of the 
word ix, ‘that Ginich ¢ erattde the Aghetra.’ Tt must bo bo recnenbare the Hinda 
-phitoupero belied the toed to be planed within the bod Fi onios to work out ite 
‘omancipation from material and in existence, to shih te Baproms Spirit has 
foto y's fie jut mpcheon ‘That emancipation can only ts 
worked out by a complete and just chension of the natare of matter un 
‘true rolationa’ with individual soul and Suprome Spirit. ‘once i¢ tcalod the 
“oomprohunder of niatter? 

4 Philosophers: alluding to Kapila, Ishwara Kriphna, and their followers. 

oIn thied doclaration, that the Supreme Spirit is tho wul within all bodics, there is 
no daniel of the individuality of the woul, merely an nmertion thet itis part, though a 
dividuated part, of the Universal Spirit. 

‘ ‘The knowledge by which emancipation is attained. 

1 The word yat, repeated hore at the end of the shloke, though already introduced 
the third word in it, is not, however, redundant, but refors not to tat Iehetram which 
anawered by the first yat, but to the dat before enmdeena, It is the peculiarity of the 
rolative sentence in Sanskrit, that cvery relative pronoun should, if poitle be be 
ty demon one, and vice vered ; but it is impossible to mark this swinging in an 


< "Tho uso of the word chAaudes would seem to denote that tho allusion was to the 
Nos, and that tbe Rigs ora onsionnd ware thon t ono of whom ead of the hynna 





those pooks in inscribed. ‘The context, however, demands a wido x Spleen or 
iar and stand, the former being, Probably, fhe phileophers of the Sénkhya 
= bool ow B Kapila, Patan Patanjali, ote, so from their picty and 
ing 
3 se hn the ttle Pine eal ‘well-known work of of Baartyen, on tho Vedinta system, 
Te bas however, been. generally Page fo the * Bingurad- bit? or 
could our author attri of par Ercly Sinkhya “doctriten too. Wedbnta 
philosophers. @ should conjenture that the ad geaenlly ‘works on the Yoga 
‘Bratims being wadertood to mean tho Sepramo Bin 


jeystem, 
{That is, , of tho object of hy being to the 
{causes of the Hl mony HH Seale et to ln Doak with ce ais 
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great clemcnts," the egotism, the intellect, and also the principle of life, 
and the eleven organs and tho five objects of sonse—desire, aversion, 
happiness, unhappiness, multiplicity of condition, roflection, resolution, 
(all) this is briefly denominated Aghstra with its passions." Modesty, 


11 Te would bo boyond tho limits of those notes to enter in dotail into the naturo of 
the Sénkhya systcm of commology, of which wo have horo so briof a sucamary. Wo must 
rofex the reader to that part of our introduction which treats of tho Snkhya system, and 
it will horo suffice to recapitulate tho meaning of tho terms us8d, morely calling to 
remombrance that the order here employed is not the philosophical arrangement, nor 
even that of our author’s fancy, but puroly subservient to tho metre, The twenty-five 
components of all existing things, whether epirit or maptcr, with the exocption of fhe 
Supreme Boing himself, —in short, of the whole ereation,—are thus ranked in the Siukhya 


agztem :— sa ai 
L its called the of matter, 
1 "Ss Sit tales aps al age eke ot 
a> intelligence, thet which transmit, external impressions rooeived. 
‘through the senses to the soul,—the oycs, as it ware, of the soul,—which producos, 
» 6 9,” Ahankdra, egotism, the consciousmers of indivicpal existence, which Froduces, 


@, 4-8, Tanmdtrdy catled ‘a), the fivo aubtile element 
matter, the ame a the si oT, ted, frm 
lements, They aro sound, foe, colour, td odours aah af chee, 
+ Os aaah oe ro roer ea jas i pe 1), {iro fagni, 
 @ a ivo or ar iro 
A ut and hoat), water (dp), and earth. ad pridnots athe fee, rt 
er rogre Nee te clementa being united to the grosser cloments, 
next luce, 
Jf AE18.“Tndrive, tho five weuscs of peroeption, hoating, fouling, sesing, tasting 
5 9. 102d eBnondr ive tho fire organs of ection, alto considered as senps, Which 
+g 19~93, i re 3 serps, w 
| # Nexo the voloe, the hands, the fect the anus, and the penis, Lastly” ahenBdra 


luces, 

1h, 9%, Manas, the hoart, tho internal organ of perception, which roceives the 

| external Expronions of the somsce, and “tranmaite thom throagh tha abantdes 

{and the intellect to the acul, and is the soat of tho passions, etc. 

+ 4, 25, Atmd or puraghe, the individual soul. 
It is the twenty-three components from & to A inclusive which form tho kxActra: thus the 
madddhitdni are ‘e’; the ahankéra’s ‘co’; the buddhi, ‘b'; the eleven iwtriydyi are 'f, 7’, and 
*#?, (manae being considered sa an internal acnsa) ; the five indriyagocheras, ‘d'y Another 
comiponent, however, is hore mentioned, which requires some explanatio , 
cyette, "This we know to bo ¢ numo for pratt the undevlopod prinsple ot exsenée 
of mattor ; but sinco Aehefre can with strictness only refer t# matter, it can 
gourvely bo understood to include the principle also. This principle, how- 
vor, whits apart from maticr, ax the essence from which it eraanates, is also connected 
‘with it oa being tho principle of oitad existence, and in this senso it mst be here 


. 












8 The passions 


to animate matter are those seven just 
named (desire, eto.), 
anes, 


ie ; 
sm of oonrae Be Sfecod to te samtve part of maser, de 
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sinoarity, innocence, patience, honesty, reverence towards preceptor, purity, 
constancy, self-governmont,—indifference towards objects of senso; and 
also unselfishness, contemplation of birth, dee! old age, sickness, pain, 
and error,*—disinterestedness, and indiffe wards one’s children, 
\ wife, and household,” and constant equanimity both in pleastnt and un- 
“pleasant ciroumstances,—attentive worship by exclusive devotion to me, 
frequenting of eolitary spot, fa distaste for the society of ‘men, -, 
ranoé in acquiring knowledge of the Adhyétmé,™ consideration of the 
advantage of a knowledge of the truth,“—this is called spiritual knowledge; 
that which is contrary to this, ignorance. I will declare to thee what the 
object of spiritual-knowledge is." Ho who knows it eats ambrosia.” It 
is called the Supreme Being, without beginning, neither the existent nor 
non-exit tent. It posscsscs hands and feet in all directions; eyes, heads, 
‘and faces in all directions; having ears in all directions, he exista in the 
woxld, comprehending afl things;—resplendent with the faculties of all 
the sonses,” yet disconnected from all the scuscs; disinterested, and yet 








cy Gonsdertion of the evil and misry of this lf, in order that he may not become 
seduced and attached to it by its spperent ‘good and happiness, 
+ _ % Tf this doctrine bo sna SEenel pertmcuat toa wondly only reply that the 
salvation of one's soul wus justly, deemed int to all wordly ties, tho ucaroxt and 
{aeatest “of bea ‘hike aed foned ; ‘and refer ou readers to thé same injunction, in 
almost the sume torms, from the mouth of the only uncrring Proveptor, ‘Tf Tif any tan, 
rome to me, and hate not his father and mother, and wife and childron, and brethren 
and sisters, yeo, and his own life also, ho cannot be my disciple’ St, ‘Luke, xiv. 26. 
Neither the Divine guide nor the Hind’ philosopher meant that these words should bx 
‘construct literally ; oth, on the contrary, exhort their hearers to brotherly love, with 
which it would be impossible to hete one’s father and mother, etc. ; but the only Mean 
‘that whore one’s salvation requires it, even the noureet earthly tics must be garded, 
Y See Chapter VIII. note 1. 
‘© 46 Consideration that each know! is to the attainment of final 
pee: jlodgo opmry 
" ‘TRE object to bo known is of course the Aupram Being in all phases, 
18 "That is, enjoys immortality, which is final emancipation. 
1 Compare Chupter BX. note 30, and XI. shl. 87, in which places it is said that tho 


ty agit end matter, bare Kea at tho Supreme Beiny 
tia tat Oe tthe, cae i, it, becamse ho isk+pt epi 


dono, but both spirit and matter; peppers ‘the same reason. 

+ He ees all those faculties of sccing, hearing, etc., which the senses give to 
man ; but since he has no iaeterial body like ‘man, De docs” not possoas thoes wonsee 
“themselves, and is therefore, of course, free from the evil influence which they have in 
attaching man ta the world, ete. 
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,Sustaining all things ;*' free from (the influence of the three) qualities, yet 
{possessing every quality ;* existing both apart from and within oxisting 
things,” both inanimate and also animate. It cannot be recognized on 
‘sccount of its mbtilty, and it exists both far and noar. Not distributed 
‘among beihgs, and yet existing as if (it wore so) distributed." And it is 
to be known as that which sustains existing things, and both devours and 
produces them again. This light, also, of luminous bodies is said to 
superior to darkness.” It is epiritual knowledge itself," the object of that 
knowledge to be obtained by spiritual knowledge implanted in every heart] 
Thus have the kshetra, the spiritual knowledge, and tho object of that 
knowledge ‘been briefly declared. He who worships ne and can discern 
\this (spirit in all things) is conformed to my nature. Learn that nature 
and spirit,™ also, are both of thom indeed without beginning. And know 
that the passions and the (three) qualities tre sprung from nature. 
‘Nature is said to be that which causes the power of doing what must bo 
idone in tho organs.” Spirit is said to be that which causes the power of 


1 ‘That is, he acta without enceust ie Mi. aetiona, As Krighna himself sae lac: 
ve 00 


; where, he has nothing to gain, since sl thes ae ess he therefore, 
| interest in his actions, but noverthcless he continues to He has rented tho universe, 
ut doce not now ogo from netiony, but muataias and gleriahee that which he bat 


. formed. 
2 The three qualities that influence matter, sathics, rajos, and. tomas, have no effect 
* on him, in spite of his connoction with matter, chill he ‘pomeesee the powers which thoes 
qualities give to matter, 
[+ age in hie individanlity, he ix separate from matter; in his unirerslity, aris 
*. within it. 
_™ Considered as w single indivisible personal spirit, ho is not really divisible 
at sigoe the aoul which arists within them emanatee from and is actually identi 
ho is within thom, ax if he wero divisible 






2% Ho hore of he material exwence (predriti), into which al hinge af 
‘re-nbsorbed, a% devour dh sn gui creed ow fey nied 

‘%™ This is aid metaphorically. ‘Tho light is the apcwme Belag:ooteldered_ ae 
lumining or § with knowledge thoso w! ie tte dotted to bist aad’ thus'aare 


darkness, which is j 


ignorance. 
forecd an idea that we should yom, But? 
Ene aod a tin oder edison Ber, cere titel of man . 
: the rch al in Chipies EY. Ui ae andy 
ex} ‘mattor (Rehotra), gneve), 
Pelee hme gate nga hog or ESS Pprabeay tad foo obi, and of the 
Serene oe a oH Nae 
is it is wh cn 
pa ie ris il ele ade Beh pi oe 
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acing pleasure and pain (in mattcr).” For spirit, when invested 
' ter," experiences the influence of the qualities which spring from 
(nature. Its connection with those qualities is the causc of its regenera- 
| tion in a good or evil womb.” The Supreme Spirit within this body™ is 
called the spectator and ndmonisher, sustainer, enjoyer, giedt lord, and 
also highest soul. He who thus understands spirit and nature with ite 
‘qualities, in whutever way ho may have lived, is never born again (on 
carth). Some behold the soul by their mind’s eye, by means of contem-/ 
plation on themeclves, others by Sankhya-Yoga, and others by Karma- 
"Yoga. But others respe(t it, not knowing it in this manner, but ha 
heard it explainee by others." And even theso, if studious of such tradi- 
’ tion, evon surmount mortality." Know, 0 Princo of tho Bharatas! that 
+ a6 often us anything which oxists,” animate or inanimate, is producod, it 
{ is 80 on account of the orijunetion of body and soul. Ile, who perccives 








M7 
j! % Still, though the organs may be put in motion by the vital principle, therr can be 
{no real ansTblity or pereeption ofexterual fhjcta witout a sou) EE the vet, 
4 This is an explanation of the manner in which the soul gives that somibility to 
j the body. When tho soul is disconnected from mutter, tir, before amd aftor ity 
* individual xistence, the three qualities whose influonee is confined tu matter, can have 
no effect upon it; when, however, the soul is once united to matter, they have effet on 
it through the medium of matter, ‘and thus the woul before incapable of reviving any 
impressions from external aljects, when inflacnced by theso qualities, is enabled to 
: approviate the good or bad in external matter. 
;  # Sinoo those qualities are, at best, all bad, thoir iuffuence on the soul through the 
medium of mutter is productive: of that dreaded evil,—-regencration an earth.; but if the 
; soul hax acquired more of the influence of the settwe-guna, or quality of goodnow, it ix 
horn again in a good womb: that is, in the family of Brahmans or superior Kehatriyas ; 
Af more of rage, oF quality of badness, iis bora ina bed worb, sch as Valyu of 
+ Shddras, cte. 
2) 4 ® Alluding to the Supreme Being in his own body, in the person of Krisbna, 1 
+ 15 "These afc derotoss who follow diforent, ystems” Tho fret is thet of contempta. 
“ tomathe pare Sinkhye mptams the, eacond, which fc colle Sunkhya-Yops, ix that 
ranch Bf The Yoga nysten which confines twit to exclusive, asssere tnd atemplative 
devotion,fand rejects all yorks ; the third is tho choige doctrino of the ‘ Bhagavai-Gité," 
\devotion united to works and actions, Compare JIT. $8. Tho Sankhya~ ogni aloo} 
heattad Jumbo, ent WE daly Tifcreuce betwosn it and the pnrv Sénkiy is, that tho} 








for cknowl wand éhjoins worship: ofa Br ‘Being, the, is vi ly athei 
Sofie Gao aa eoitrantol! with dovotors themaclves, art rg 
iisciples. i 

ed attain to the only trun it 


immortality,—final emancipation. 

3 The absftact (lit.- existence) is hero put for the concrete, ‘that which exists,’ 

4 All the translators have “by the junction,” eto., ue if the reading wore sun- 
yogena and not sanyogdt, ‘They boon misled by the idea that Aahetra 
ted Mahetrqiee alluded to maticr and spirit, and the knowlege that. the emanation of 
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that the highest lord exists alike imperishable in all perishable things, 
secs indeed ; for, pereciving the same lord presont in everything, he docs 
not himself destroy his own soul,” but attains the highest path. But he 
who percoives that all actions are entirely performed by nature“ only, 
erceives tAat he himself is therofore not an agent. When ho recognizes 
jthe individual existence of everything to be comprehended in one, and to 
pe only an cmanation from it,“' he then attains to the Supreme Being. 
“This supreme eternal soul, even when existing within the body, O son of 
Kuntf ! neithor acts nor is affocted © by action, on account of its eternity, 
.and freedom from the qnalitics.° As the eter, though it penetrates} 
everywhere, is not polluted on account of its rarity, sos the soul, though! 
, prosont in every (kind of) body, is not polluted (by ction). As one sun} 
llumines the whole of this world, so docs (one) spirit illumine the wholo 
of maiter,“ Bhirata! ‘'Thoso who thus perecive by the eye of knowledge 
‘the difference between Aghetra and kehetrajne, bnd tho emancipation of 
Doings trom nature," go to tho Supreme.’ 
Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Thirteenth Chapter, by name 
‘pevoRION IN CONNECTION WITH THE KNMETEA AND KSHETRAJNA.’ 





* developed matter from nature was catued by he eonjunctif of the Supreme Spirit, ax 
man, with the material oswence or mature 08 os wife. The meaning secuis to me to be simp; 
Prat tho causé A? the emanation of developed inatter wes the conjunction of soul, Laud 
ody, by means of which conjunction the soul effocts its Emancipation, 10 t 
‘meroly sats that tho reason Tor the production of matter was (0 ussist the seine in 

mancipating itself When onde placed within the body for that purpoee, since it is by a 
nowiige of the real truth, acquired through the investigation of visible developed. 
matter by thy sensed, that cmineipation is achioved, 

<4 Since he perceives that his soul is u portion of the Supreme Being existing within‘ 
him, and on that account, if on no other, he is desirous to work out bis emancipatiog,, 
and not by his neglect amd crimes to the ‘divine spark? into bull. 

(© That is, by the av ¢ the whigh epring from nature, 

That ull existing things, although th they exist sey parately, are one and*the samo 
Suprome Being, and merely so far distinct from him, ‘at they are emanations fom bis 
‘his material easence. 

© Lit: ‘is polluted.” 

 qualitics are what really act, by their influence, on matter. The soul 
{ poste fad although the qualitirs inflacnee it through the medium of the feerae the 
| ene ie aoule ae body, alt individual, real onl "and the 
e souls in every body, aro ro oy iy one mane, 
{vin tho Supreme Spirit. This one soul illumines every 
From matcrial existence. 















Ale 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTY.' 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKX. 


«J will oxplain furthér* the great spiritual knowledge, the chief of 
sciences, by thecknowledge of which all Munis* attain the highest 
beatitude after this life. Having sequired this k knowledge, they attain to 
{fallowship! with me, and aro not regenerated even at the now creation, 
nor disturbed at tho generfll destruction. The great Bruhma® is a womb 
for me; in it I depose the feotas. ‘The production of all existing things 
is from it, O descondant of Bharata! Brahma is the great womb for 
every form which is produced in any womb.’ I am the fathor which 


) In thia chapter he treats of tho three guar, or natural quilitica, which influence all 
matter (for a detailed pocoumt,o of this doctrine tos Introduction), but only in a very general 
manner, The qualities aw ‘Strath described ; their action is Shen specie; 
tnd, lastly, the futuro state of the beings infasnood tore particularly by cach 

# I will continue to explain, 

> Used generally for a pious devotee, : 

4 Sddharmya has been mis-understood by Wilkins. The cloment dharme, from which 
it has boen derived, has here no allusion to law or viriue, but simply to offs.’ Sudharmén 
in a man whoee duty or office, or even business, is the same as one's own; and henco 
means a fellow, a companion. 
> At the commencement or conclusion of each Kelpe, Sce Chap, VIIL, note 19. 


4 Brahma i hore neuer our poem the neutor of this word hes been 

sel bee Soprene Bei himself in his most ebaracter, This 
ease bern tinke “Kehna Speaks of  himeelf ae the Supreme Being, am 

as distinct from him. At tho same time it hes n te de with Bom, 

fawiine But as Brahssf {mase.) is the mythological, ification of the creative 

power of s Vedio or semi-mythol Supremo Baing, so in Brahma hero the philo., 

sophical type of the creative of the Supreme Being, Hes not a 





+ Mot meraly thee ferns or botiex’whisn are Htraly born fm the wombs of god, 
men, or beasts; but generally whatever is produced from enything elec, and therefore 
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provide the seod. Codness, badness, and indifference,"—the qualities 
thus called, sprung from nature, influence the imperishable soul’ within 
the body, O strong-armed ane! Of these, goodness is lucid and free from 
disease, on account of its spotlessncss, and implicates!” (the soul) by 
meana of fonnection with the pleasont, and connection with knowledge, 
O sinless one! , Know that badness, being of the nature of desire, arises 
from appetite and propensity. This implicates (the soul), O son of Kunti! 
by connection with action. But know that indifference, arising from 
ignorance, is the delusion of all mortals. ‘This implicates (the soul) by 
means of folly, idleness, and sloth, O son of Bharata! Goodness connects 
(the soul) with pleasure, badness with action, Bharatad but indifference 
surrounding knowledge connects it indeed" with folly."* When one has 
surmounted badness and indifference, goodnoss existe, Bhirata! buducse 


* 


when ove has surmounted goodness and alse indifference ; indifference 

when one has surmounted goodness and badnéss.* When knowledge, 

—— 

all things. The object in introducing these two shlokas, before explaining tho three 

guar, is to show what relation the material esence (commonly all iprabeis, but here 
rahma), from which they spring, bears to the Supreme Spirit on the one hand, atid to 

matter on the other. 

8 The words are tranalated freely, as otherwise tho sense of the whole chapter would 
remain obscure. Literally they would be ‘reality,’ ‘impulse,’ and ‘darkness,’ Sco 
Introduction. : ne a 

© Through the modium of matter, to which their direct influence ix confined, Thus 
they affoct the sensu, which transmits their good or bad impressions to the seat of 
wensility /smvias) ¢ this, aguin, furwanis them to individual gopesiouspeng (wiaukdre), 
and this "to the ji buddhi), which being in direct comfustédtion with tho suul, 
conveyn them to T 

Wo Lit. : ‘binds,’ viz., in the bonds of transmigration. 

1 Lassen bus a long irrelevant note on the force of xée, very useful in a grammar of 
the Vedas, but of doubtful valuo for 2 poom of the date of onrs. Suffice it to say, 





as ho has shown, tho funcifal ion of tho scholiavts must bo rejevted, and 
common use of the part'cle t the ‘Mahabhirata,’ and other works of like style 
and epproximate date, be namely, that of a coufirmative explotive. 

% Tho whole of this shloka seems to me merely a recapitulation of shlokas 6, 7, and 8, 

43 Thin ia ill expreseed, though the moaning ix obvious? Goodness inates 
swhon the other two qualities aro or 3 badness when the other two 
‘are ingice ininority, eto. Tho three qualities, it must be remetubered, are never 
rated ; they always act in concert, and, however good the soul may be, as even Brahm’ 
himself, the highest of material beings, some small portion of xd indifference 
remains within it." It is only the ion of their admixture which is here alluded 


‘inco it is itupossible thet the soul, whilo united to material existence, oan entire! 
Woidue or eradionte any ono of theee qualvtes, xs 
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the bright light, has been produced through all the entrances“ into this 
body, then onc may know that goodness indecd is matured. Avidity, 
activity, undertaking of actions, restlossness and covetousness, these are 
produced when badness is matured, 0 Prince of Bharata! Absence of 
light and of activity,” folly, and also delusiou,—theso are prodfieed when 
y indifference is matured, O son of Kuru! But when a mortal reaches 
his dissolution, and goodness is matured within him, he then approaches 
the spotless worlds of those who obtain the highest place.* Hoe who 
reaches dissolution during (the predominance of) badness, is born again 
in those who are attached to actions,” and one who dies in indifference, is 
born again in theavombs of the senseless.“ They call the reward of a 
good action, of tho quulity of goodness and spotless; the reward of 
badness, pain; tho reward of indifference, ignorance.'* From goodness 
is produced knowlodge, from badness only desire; frum indifference 
spring folly, delusion, ard ulso ignorance. ‘Those who remain in good-' 
ness, go upwards; thore of the quality of budness remain in a middle 
atate. Those of indifforence, remaining in a state of the lowest qualitics,, 


11 As the body has beon called the mansion of the soul, so ure the scams, through 
which the iuhabiting spirit ro'cives knowledge, considered us ith doors, 
15 Tho absrnce of light, the distinguishing attribute of goons ; and of activity, 
that of badness, iia 
e Wilkins, Schlegel, and Galanos have here rendered wttamariddm os if it meunt 
“those who unierstand the Supreme Spirit.’ Suh understanding is, however, constantly 
declared to be the gate to cmuncipation, ani the sentence would therefore signify that 
those in whom guodness predominated were enuneipated. ‘This ie obviously not the 
,sonse, since in sllvkas 20 end 26 we arv told thut ono mutt entirely overcome the influ- 
foneo of all three qualitics, in order to bo cumancipated, Aw the scholiast Shridhuraewamin 
“td uy the word ix componnled of t/a, highest (as ple, joy path ce.) aa! vi 
a root of the sixth class, ‘to obtuin.” The highest place is not the highest of all, but 
only the hézhest of the ‘threo pluees here mentioned as the fatures of the threo different 
losses of beings, and the allusion is to the worlds pf Brahmi, the Pitris, the Doras, ote, 
(s00 Chup. V., uote 39), as contrasted with the bodies SF ied! or béasts ou curth, ” Henev, 
too, the use of the word dn in the plural. Had it referrod to the Supreme Bpirit, an 
the translations would lead ux to suppost, the word Zoka, if used xt all, must have boen., 
‘been in the singular number. rom 
1 The worljly, and consequently wicked, among men, 
1 Beasts and inorganic matter. : 
19 An knowlodgo is to the Hindd philosopher, as well as to the Hebrow monarch, 
the greuteMt #682, Ynorance: is the greatest avil to which the soul can be mbjorted, 
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go downwards.” When the spectator™ acknowledges no agent but tho 
qualitics, and comprehends that which is supcrior™ to the qualitica, ho 
approaches my being. Having overcome the three qualitics which co- 
originate” with the body, the soul, released from regeneration, mortality, 
age, and Pain,cats of ambrosia.’ * 
; ARIUNA SPOKE. 

«By what marka is onc who has overcome these three qualities (dis- 
tinguished), O master? What is his course of life? and how does ho 


overcome these three qualitios 2” 
. 


TTR UOLY ONE SPOKE. 

*He who™ who does not hato (the three qualities), brightness, activity, 
and also delusion,” © son of Pindu! when they come forth (from nature's 
bosom), nor long for thent when they retursfeto it,”—who, sitting as if 
unconcerned, is nut agitated by the qualities, tnd who does not waver, 





% This is merely a recapitulation of xhlokas 14 ond 15. Upwards and downward: 
must be understood to allude to the scule of atates, ar rether bodies, in which the, soul 
may confined it trausnigration, | Acwording to Kapil 4 (Sinkhyr Pravarhana, ILE, 42) 
and his disciple Jehwura Krishna (Raukhya Rar ie ‘shloka’ 58), these bude’ are 
fourteon in numbir, distributed in three clusses, in the fullowing descending order :— 
‘The first clasa were deemed divine, or rather umag, and were cight in number, 
fiz.; 1, Brahm’ and the superior gody; 2. he Prajépatis or great progenitors o| 




















‘the human race; 3. Snumya or lunar and the inferior gods (Devas) ; 
5. Gandharvas, heavenly niinstrels or angels; 6. Rékehnsas ; 7. Yukyhas; 8. Pishbchas, 
"The third was inferior to man, of five Kini, vis: 

ils; 11. Mriga, wild beasts; 12. Birds; 13, Reptiles, fishes, 





; tublex and ie bodies." Goitig” upwards Was, fliorefore, 
cautag: ihe regia’ of ay of the SMU GPNES going downwarla being re-bora in aay ol 
the Lust tive, ‘The middle state was man. 

2 ‘The soul, which Kapila and other philosophers compare to a spectator sittin, 
fhossively fa tho body, amd watching the operntions af nature, which i likened toa bale 
{girl dancing on the stage of life. 

€ © The Supreme Heing. . 

% Schlegel wrougly ‘e corpore genitis.’ They do not spring from the body, but from 
sates. wail ate, Cocrvliis, eo-ocipunde ith all miaitoe ame conmquentiy, with te 
‘Body.’ Remark the force of the preposition «ta in armndBhards. 

$5 The food of immortality, which is union with the Supreme Being. 
2 The yo in the noxt vhloka is also the subject hore. 
€ Mercly other names for the three qualitie, etfs, rajr, od famas. Se 
Introduetion, 
f 2 When they coma forth from nature, their action begins; and ceases when they 
return fa it, 
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but (clings to the persuasion) “that, tho qualities exigi;’* who is the 
the same in pain and pleasure, self-contained, with the same (feelings) 
towards a lump of carth, a stone, or gold; equally-minded to those whom 
he likes and those whom he dislikes, constant, equally-minded in blame 
or praisc of himsclf—in honour or disgrace—towards both parties, friends 
or foes; freo from self-interest in all undertakings: he is said to have 
‘overcome the qualitics. And ho who worships me* with religious and 
, exclusive devotion, when he has overcome the qualitics, is fitted for the ay 
“existence of the Supreme Spirit. For 1* indeed am the represontative i 
of the Supreme Spirit, art of the imperishable ambrosia, and of eternal : 
‘law, cud of intense happinéss,’ 4 
Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Fourtecnth Chapter, by name 
DEVOTION IN CORNECTION WITH THR THREK QUALITIES.” 





2 Compare, but do not confound, Chaps IIL, 28, note 31, The meaning is here, 
that he knows them to exist, and, therefore, that it is they alone which impel him towards, 
‘or keep him back from, action, 

‘9 Krishna himself, We bare here a declaration of what bas been undertond)) 
throughout our poom,—-the identification of Krishna himself with the Supreme Reing, 

% We should conceive that thie clause bad been added by our artful author, that bis {? 
more Brahmanical and orttodox reader might not take aivuntage of the genitive * 
drabunnes, which may be either neuter or masculine, and interpret it ax alluding to 
Brahmg, the first person of the mythological tried, This he provonts by identifying it 
it with himsclf, Krighna of Vishou. i 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


THE NOLY ONE SPOKE. 


‘They say that the eternal sacred fig-tree? grows with its roots 


..' This chapter contains a treatise on tle nature of spirit gencrally. Tt commences 
with an allegory (shiokas 1—6), which alludes to the whule universe, the eternal 
revolving currout of life, under the figure of the Hanyun, or sicred figetree. It then 
proceciln to describe spirit in the human body or the iBdividaal soul (shlukax 7-11) ; 
then to the universal xpirit (shlukus 12—17) ; "and lastly, Sxpocifies spirit, as individual 
god, the Supreme Being. ‘This division is quite neceseary for a right cotaprehension 
of the whole chapter, . 

2 For a complete and most interesting account of this tree, which the limits of our 
note will not :llow us to trauscribe, we must refer the reader to Lassen’s excellent work, 
‘Indiacho Alterthumaknade,’ Vol. I., p. 265-260. The tsheattha is known to} 
botanists as the flews retigiowa, und in considered us the male of the frn« Indien, or Indian 

fig-treo, more commoaly known to Europeans ay tho Benvan, Te is found in all peta 
Fof India and Ceylon, exeept ou the table land uf the Dekkeg ; and every village bas one ' 
specimen which it honowrs with all tho reverence duc to its sanctity, It is found 
rately, and not in the furvsta, forming, a6 it docs, a forest in itself, At an incon- 
siderable height from the ground, tho stem puts forth a crown of branches, which, grow~ 
ing for somu distance horizontally, each lets fall a single shoot, which grows downwards 
till it reaches the earth, and there takes ruot, thns forming a pillar, which #0] the 
parent branch. Above the first crown of brarches unather is presently produced, which, 
growing beyond the first, lets full another eirele of pillars outside thom, This prorone 
continues ti the whols sometimes reaches the height of 200 fect, and on unlimited 
number of secondary stems circle around the origina) trunk, A vast house is thue 
formed, with inmuncrable chambers one within another, and increasing, a one pena 
trates further inward, in mystorious darkness and exbilirating cooluces, which the hottest 
sun of India eannot rffect. No wonder, then, that this natard dwelling, offgred, as it 
wore, to man, in the place of his own ‘fier lets elegant or pleasant constnetions:—no 
wonder that these rireling myaterious bowers,—these cool but not close retreats —planted 
hy Providence, not iu the wild jungle, but in the midst of ferthe plains, should win the 
everence of the native whom they sheltered! No wonder that its branches, taking root 

















on id forming new stems, should figure ta the roflortive the idea of Tife ! 
Aud sileh ix, iudeod, the type which they presentod. Lasten is of opinion that the whole 
ge here inserted is borrowed from an ulder souree, and quotes u passage, su to 


fe alluded to by the scholiast, from tho Kathska Upanishad, VL, 1, in which the troe 
is said to be the Semen and Brahma(n). He himeell, however, believes the ali to 
altude only to the Vedas, from what is said in shloka 1, that ‘he who knows it, knows 
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above’ and its branches downwards. He who knows this tree, the 
leaves of which are Vedic hymns, knows tho Vedas. Its branches® shoot 
forth downwards and upwards, nourished and increased by the qualities, 
and having objecte of sense es tendrils. And their roots, which extend 
downwards, aro the connecting bonds of action in the worl of man.’ 
Tts form is not thus understood in this world, noithor ite end, nor 
beginning, nor ifs constitution. When one has hown down this sacred 
fig-tree, together with its wido-spreading roots,’ with the stoady axe of 
indifference" (to the world), then may that* place be sought, to which 
those who go return uo‘more. And I allude" to that primeval spirit 


the Vedas.’ If I might be pormitted to diffor from so high an anthority, I should oon- 
Gcive that this phrase referred o whut is said immediately before, that ite leaves were 
Vedic hymns, for he who knows the whole tree would know the leaves too, and conse- 
quently’ the Votas of which thoy are the hymna, He furthcr qnotes a passage transcribed 
by the scholinst MadhnsGdana, from some unknown smziti, in whicl the tree is said to 
ropresont developed matter, the trank beiyy intellect, the senses furming tho intorior 
cavity, the ea being the grosser clements of matter, ita leaves the objects of sense, 
and its fruits the pains and pleasures of this lify. Judging from the description in our 
owt: poem, which bears sore resemblance to this, ant inclined to think with the 
sclitiest, that the allegory is a figure of the whole: universe, the muss of creation, the 
‘whole current of revolving material existence. The enrth, then, from which it ‘orings 
would he nature, the muteria! essence: und the branclics, the individual bodies, whic! 
spring from matter origindily, and again, eventually, return to it; the sap that runs 
agh and inflacuces the whole would be the threo qualities; the tendrils, would be tho 
‘the objcots of sense ; which are connected to the individual bodies by the seuscr, und ay om, 

3 Alluding to.the branches themselves afterwards taking root, 

« ‘This muy de explained in many ways. In tho first tradition asserted that 
the Vedic hymns woro originally writton on dry leaves. Aguin, us a tree puts forth its 
leaves for the shelter of the carth, and then discards them to manure it, so hos the 
material deity  (Brahrat) pat forth the Vedic institutions to shelter mankind from ovil, 
and delivered them to him for his improvoment and cultivation. Or, aa the loaves are 
‘tho honour and ornament of a troc, the Vedas are the glory of the world, ete, 

# The individual bodics of all things and beings, nourished by the three qualitics, uv 
the brandies are by the sap. 

© As the roots comnect the branches more fitmly with tho carth from which they 
originally sprung, so dqrs action connect the bodies and the souls they contain more 
closely with the world, and implicato them in the necessity of regoncration, 

H 7 Tho vetions which implicato their agents in regeneration, ‘ 

4 When one has ennolled the power of matter and of action by a resolutd'wudiffer- 
ence to the world, 

€* The Suprome Being. 


20 In opeaking of that ploce, Schlege} translates this word by deduce, Galanos b 
63 am and Willan (Parmnud’s trann) “yoni rendu munifeste ed the ssiee chamee? 
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only, from which the eternal" stream (of life)” emanates. Those who 
are free from arrogance and delusiun, who have subdued tho vico of 
attachment to the world, always constant to the Adbyitmi," who have 
repulsed desires, and aro froc from the influence of those opposites known 
ag pleasur8 and pain, proceed unbewildercd to that imperishable place. 
‘Neither sun nor moon illumines that spot. The place, to which thoso 
who go return not, is my supreme dwelling. An eterngl 
only, having assumed life'* in this world of life, attracts 
tho five songes,” whi which long to nature. Whatever body the 8 
spirit enters or qnits, it is connected with it*by snatching tt those senses 
from nature, oven as the brecze snatches perfumes froue their very bed.!* 
This spirit approaches tho objects of sense, by presiding over the car,” 
the oye,” the touch, the taste, and the smell, and also over the heart. 








i Tit, : tanciont,’ é¢., without beginning, ¢ &es 0 + 

13 Among othrr meanings, pravitti has thal of ‘a continuous flow ur current, the 
tide of events,’ ote . 
Soo Chap. VILL, note 1. 
soar’ He is now about to speak of the lowest kind of pornyhu, or spirit, tho individual 


38 Material Jife, which commences and ends with the uafrerse, 1 
pe eriah ifs hiel NETIC uw 








ony » like tine, — 
ternity, can only be suid of the existence of what wad of ha 
being a conditional and’ depondent, mot n positive term, cannot be of what, saver 
undergoes death. 

16 This is a mode of showing the conncetion bebroen the soul and matter. ‘The senses 
and tho heart aro the links between tho soul und the external world. When, thereforc, 
the soul enters the body, it attracts to itself, that is, connects with itself these oenses, by 
which it is enabled to obtain that knowledge of the universe which aida its emancipation, 

2 Lit: «the senses, which have the heart as sixth.’ The more corect rendering 
would therefore be, ax senses, including the heart;’ but as the latter is superier 

and distinct from the pias though improperly called a sense itself, T havo preferred the 
given translation, Schlegel remarks, with truth, thnt this poculiar construc$on is not 
unwonted cither in Sonskrit or othor tongues, ie cites, for the first, Hitopadeshs, ed. 
Bonn, p. 63, iB find 106, 16. For the latter, Juvenal, Bat. I, 64, and the Nibelungen 
Lied, ‘verse 1 

i ‘Selbe vierde degenc yurn wir an don se.’ 

} "abe ecul being s portion (that emanated) of the Supreme Spirit oe. 
18 From the flowers which coutein them, 


4 In theeo two words the concrete ia put for the abstrect, the organ itself for the 
jwonse of which it is tho aite, 


{ % ‘The moaning of this shloka is, that withvut the soul, and the vital energy whioh 
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The foolish do not purceivo it when it quits the budy, nor when it remainy 
(in it), nor when, actuated by the qualitics, it enjoys {the world). But 
those who have tho eyes of knowledge do perceive it. And dovotecs, who 
strive to do so, perceive it dwelling within themselves; hut those who 
have not overcome themeclves,* being destitute of sensc, do nbt perccive 
“it, oven though they strive to do sv. Know thut that brillinnee® which 
enters the sun ang illumines the wholo carth, und which ix in the moon, 
rand in fire, is of me. And 1 entor the ground and support all living 
things by my vigour; and 1 nourish all herbs, becoming that moisture, 
of which the pevaliar property is taste." And becoming fire,” I cnter 
the bedy of the diving, and being associated with their inspiration and 
expirution, cause food of the four kinds™ to digest. And L enter tho 


‘accompanies it, the eeniex would be puuive, and ive mo connevtion with the world! 
sobjecta (eighuye), which they arc inteuled*to geamp, Dy their intervention, the oul, 
whion it hax once pervaled aid directed them, becomes cognizunt of the objects of sennc, 

@ Lit, ‘Have not formed themselves.” 
= Ho now comes w speak (in xblokwe 12-16) of the serand kind of Parughe, or 

1 spirit, the nou-individuate sciryeval vitality, by which ul things are invigorate ‘hot 
. merely with life, but with le Trupertic soul in divers degrocs, a ik the 
* Supreme Being, though a in his separate personality, Wut in his suieeie with 
“nutter, Whee'we eotaider the univer fa, the light of a child produced in the womb 
of uatare fpredtit/, which bi « part uf de Bupreme Boing. by. impragaation wih 

it, the other portion of him, in semen, we shall unders 
“spirit, the other portion of ‘hi the of i‘ all undersfand that that 
Sekao which gives the etrangth, the life, the rigour to tho fxte, fs ths cond, ae 
which, though roally un emanation from the $ cing, just as uch ae j 
soul is, rary romaintag fin enumation only vo long co mater site inde in ite F eareepeny 
that is, during the existener of the universe, is so closely eouneeted with the Supreme! 
Spirit, in nis perronal individuality, as to be identified with him, much ‘more. than]. 

fividuid vou cun be. 

wy. the eommology of the Kunkhya school, every clemeat contains, os wehare seun, the 
| aublile elgment which correrpands te each ome of tha senses. ‘Thus the peculiar property 
‘ of ether /dkdsha) is sudibleness, or thet which corresponds to the sense of hearing; that 
of air is tangiblencss, to the sense of touch, ote. ‘The peruliar property of 
— ‘is sapidity, which « ‘to the sensc of taste. The wuter or moisture in the 

garth enter, then, the vegetable body, and, boroming arp, lends to it its sweet or suur, 

1 bitter or pungent, taxte. : 

1% Vaishodaars isa name < of Agni (soc Feder). It here means tho heat’ of the 
stomach, whish in supported to cook the food within it, till all the nourishment is 
expunged and tranmnitted to the blood, ete., and Dut the non-nutritious part loft 
to past sway. This process of rooking is therefore nothing but that of digestion. 

{ * Which are explained by the scholiast Shridhariswémin to be—Ist, BAckrhya, 
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heart of each one, and from me come memory, knowledge, and reason. 
And [alone am to be known hy all the Vedas,” and I am tho composer 
of edinta,® and also t terpreter of the Vedas. These two 
apirits™ (Paruahae) exist world,” the di “and also the 
indivisible? The divisible is every living being. ‘The indivisible is said 
to bo that whigh pervades all. But there is unother, the highost spirit" 
(Parugha}, designated by the nune of the Supreme Sul, which, as the 
_ imperishable master, peuetratos ud sustains the triple world. Since 1* 
[sores the divisible, and um higher also than the indivisible, I am, 
| therefore, veldbrated in the world and in the Vedas as the highest Porson 
{ (Purugha), Ho who, not deluded (by the world), knows me to be thus the 
\ highest Ponon /Purusha), knows all things, and worships me by every 









such av may be chewed, as ‘Iruad; 2nd, Hiyiye, such us may be swallowed, as milk or 
curds; 3rd, Lehya, whut iv lirked with the tongue, ax liquorice ; 4th, Choxdiya, what is 
sucked with the lips, us jelly, ete. : 
#1 Tho end the following words would seom to be a Brilmanical cxemplification 
of the two preceding Tines, ‘To be knows hy the Vedas Dre-rapponen an exercive of 
tmemory on the part of the vtudent, ‘The Veduta is u philosophical treatisg on the 
theology of the Vedas, and would therofore require Znoiledge of the Supremo Being, otc., ° 
while to interpret the Vedas, tho reasoning powors must bo brought into full force. ‘Thi 
explunation ix undoubtedly fanciful, but it ia difftcalt otherwise to account for whut is, 
here so fureign to all that has gone before, ‘The whole shloka bears the stamp of # | 
‘8 interpolation, an idea which is favoured by tho chunge of metre in so sudden a 


2* The name of a work and school of philosophy, the eompeition and founding of 
which arc ascribed, among many other work, to tho Vyima, Kehna Dwaipiyane, ho 
compiled the Vedas, Av we know it, the work, which also bears tha tame of Vitard, or 
second Afmdmd, beus internal eves of being eonwiderably posterior tothe ‘Bhagavad. 
Gité,? and cannot, therefore, be liero alladed to. Tho word, hiowevor, (== vada + angg) ', 
means nothing more than the ‘end of the Vedas,’ and might be given to any school or 
treatior which had the expounding of the Vedie doctrines as its chief object, If this 
aguin bo not meant, we must tako the word in the genoral awe of the “study of Vedic 
theology,’ and tho word Zvif must be rendered ‘institutor.” ee 

® Namely, the individual soul, herr eallod divisible (shloka#7—11), and the universal 
vital energy, culled the indivisible (shlokas 12—15.) 

MgBut generally for the universe or matter, to which these two belong, and on tho 
existence of which their own individual existence depends, 

31 He now speaks of spirit cntirdly i ‘of matter, and of this there is but 
one form, the supreme, vternal, infinite, individual deity. 
ff £2 Krighne again expressly identifies himectf with the Supreme Being. 
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condition.® Thus have I declared, O sinless one! this -most mystic 
ecience. A man, if he knows this science, will be wise and do his duty,™ 
0 son of Bharata!” 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) tho Fiftoonth Chapter, by name 


‘DEVOTION BY THE ATTAINMENT 10 THR HIGHEST PERSON.’ 


1 1% Whatever be docs, in whatever condition of life, becomes a sacrifice to me, 
J * The duty of his casto, Krishna takes caro to bring all his teaching round to the 
same point, the persuasion of Acjuna to fight. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH.' 


TUF MOLY ONE SPOKE. ' 
‘ ¢Fearlessness, purification of his nature, continuance in devotion 
through spiritual knowlodge, almsgiving, tempprance and study, mortifi- 
cation, rectitude, harmlessness, truth, freedom from anger, indifference to 
the world,’ mental tranquillity, straightforwardness,* benevolence towards 
all beings, modesty, gentleness, bashfulness, stability, encrgy, patience, 
resolution, purity, freedom from vindictivene4y and from conceit,—these 
are (the virtues) of the man who is born to the let of the Devus, Bhirata! 
Deceit, pride and conceit, anger and abnsiveness also, and ignorance, are 
(the viecs) of him who is born to the lot of the Asuras, 0 son of Prithi! 
The lot of tho Devas is considered considered conducive to final liberation,* 


C. \ This chapter treats of that pet of the doctrine of tsansmigration which concerns 
ithe state immediately after thia life. ‘The deeds performed on carth affect u man's soul 
in five ways, two of which ore bad and thre good, or, as they are here called, Sempad 
i, or the infernal fate, and Sampad Daivi, or the divine fate, ‘The two bad are as 
—First, Thoso who act badly are dispatched to the regions inhabited and pre~ 
widod over Ly the Asuras, the enemies of the the giants and demons of Hinda 
mythology. “These regions ure limited, in philosophical works, to threc—the regions 
the Yukshas, 2aka “ai and Pishéchas. We have also meution of Naraka as a 
‘Seo Chap. I. note 35). Secondly, they are bora again on” carth in the 
ica of inferior men or of animals. The good first receive the kingdoms of the Devas 
as their reward. ‘These are five in number. (See Chap, V. uote 39.) Sccondly, affer 
&. njoura jn thene regions proportionate to their merits they are bora again on eurth 
-in the bodies of the superior in rank and virtue among men. But the fitth tite, higher 
than both of,these, is the object of philosophy—tinal emancipation from material 
existence and ‘inion with the Supremo Being. ; 
* Tydga moans cither ‘abandonment of worldly interests,’ or simply ‘liberality’ I 
*haro the former as being tho meaning more usual in philosophiral language, 
Sulake, ina upy; Fuishuna, the character of a spy, a taste for watching and in- 
forming of the actions of others; apsiakwia, freedom from such @jsposition, As 
pishuae elec moans ‘cruel,’ epeishaia might bo rendered ‘clemency.’ . 
4 After a sojowm in the world of the Devas, the soul is aguin invested on oarth with 
the body of the higher and superior among men, to whem the practice of devotion is 
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that of the Asuras to confinement (to material existence), - Grieve not, 
O son of Pandu! thon art born to a divine lot. In this world there arc 
two sorts of natures in beings, that of the Devas (divine), and also that 
of the Asuras (infernal). The divine has been declared at full length.* 
_»Hear from me the infernal, O son of Prithi! Mon of the infefnal naturo 
do not comprehend oither tho nature of action, or that of cessation from 

p action. They possess neither purity, nor yet morality, nor truthfulness, 
They deny that the universo has any truth in it, or is really constituted, 
or posseasca a Lord,® or that it hus arisen in ccrtain succcesion,’ or any- 
thing cleo, save that it istthere for the sake of enjoyment. Maintaining 
such a view, theim souls being ruined end their minds contracted, bancfal 
in their actions and hostile to the world, they prevail for destruction. 
Indulging insatiable covetousness, filled with deceit, pride, and madness, 
in their folly they adopt wrong conceptions,” and proceed, impure in their 
inode of life,— indulging unlimited reflections that end in annihilation,” 
considering the cnjoyment of their desires us the highest object, persuaded 
that such" (ie life). Caught in a hundred snares of false hopes, prono to 
desire and anger, they sock abundance of wealth by improper means, for 


casier than to others. Qn*the other hand, after = sojourn among the Anum, it is 
“Tnvesto Witte body of vome animal, or, at best, with that of um inferior mn, to 
whom tho practioe of devotinn is almost impossible, and tranemigration consequently 











more liable to ensue. ; 
5 In the first three shlokas of this chapter. 
© They deny the trath of the ereation and preservation of the world as taught by tho 

elas oF fie Schools of Philosophy. ‘They believe matter to bo eternal und sf. 
antitared, and we, in, or adie of the mont wordy and lent intletoal Kind 
This is, of course, eaid of the Worldly, who aro atheists by noglost, indiffercnoe, and. 
pemamption, ngt of such reasoning atheists as Kapila, 

7 Tho regular succession of supreme spirit to nature, nature to manifest matter, and of 
this lat Ggain in the philoephieal order descrfbed. This is the transtation of 
Bchlegel. Wilkins and Galanos havo followed thd Scholiasts in an arbjtrary explana 
tion, which stributs to his eompornd the matning of ‘produral by mex and woman, 
and to Fdmehuituks that if ‘caused by love.’ Lasscu hes so ubly supported Schlegel’s 
rendering that it would he superffuous to reiterate here the pros and cone of the question.» 

® As to the nature and the object of the universo. Se 











i; . 
Tend ey 





10 Namely, kdmaheituka, or made for the sake of enjoyment. 
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the sake of pandering to their own Justa, ‘I have now obtained this thing, 
and I will obtain that pleasure. I possess this wealth, and that, too, I 
will yet poseess.. I have slain this enemy, and I will elay others alec. 
T am sovereign, I am enjoyer (of the world). I am perfect, strong, and 
Dlessed. “I am opulent, and of noble birth. Who else is like me? 
I will sacrifice, I will give alms, I will slay.’ Thus speak those who are 
‘befooled by ignorance. Confused by many worldly thughts, “surrounded 
‘by the meshes of bewilderment, devoted to the enjoymont of their desires, 
they desoend to foul Narake." Esteeming themselves very highly, self- 
willed, full of possessions," pride, and madnoss, they hypooritically 
worship ‘with, nominal | sacrifices, not according to Titual.” Indulging 
selfishness, violence, pride, desire and anger, detesting me (who live) in 
their own and others’ bodies, revilers of me,—such as these, hating (me), 
cruel, the lowest of men among mankind, and*wicked, I continually hurl 
into wombs of an infernal nature.“ Having eftered an infernal womb, 
more and more deluded in every succeeding regeneration,” they never 
“come td a6, O'son of Kuntt ! and henoe they proceed to the lowest walk. 
‘That gate of hell,” which causes the destruction of the soul, is threefold 
[ desire, covetoumess. One should therefore abandon this triad. 
| Liborated from’ these threo gates of obscurity," © son of Kuntt! » man 
socomplishes the sal i of his soul, and thus attains the highest path.” 
‘He who, neglecting ‘the ww of Holy Writ lives ‘after his own desires, 








1. See Chapter I, note 36. 
1s This compound oocars in sbloke 10, with the slight change of dandhe for dhena. 
It would be proferable to retain that here, but at we have no authority for the 
change we must explain dhanc as alluding to the costly ostantation af their offerings, 
(fate Arey fo the oko of etntton, teks hearts taking no pert theca, at aly 
4 In theip repented transnigrations, their souls are invested with bodies which are 


oonsidered of an infernal nature, ax animals, insets, and inorgenic matter. 
~ € Tho repetition of the substantive marks that of the act increasing in intensity. 


{Es act wre Senn a 
ala, tse they open Naraka to rosie the soul, which gig way fo Shem. 
o Tta debasemant in the soale of bodien, 
2 Avcther name of Naraka, “ 
{Uf Ratinetion in the Supreme Being. ~ 
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attains neither perfection, nor heppinoss, nor the highest-walk." Let 
i ® in the determination of what 


‘Thus in the Upanighads, eto, (stands) the Bixteenth Chapter’ by name 


‘DEVOTION IN REGARD .10 THE LOT OF THE DEVAS AND THAT“OF THE ASURAS.’ 


Pi esoten ts Nene 6S eso ie ee ee 
% Schlegel has 


that ee Con wo used 
asta Be te shown, by numerous cxamples, wi pba ae 


tive estes, vot the it arti, mast He 
i, Hine 114 (in Telawon's sigan Sots ais 
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“CHAPTRE THE SEVENTEENTH: 


ARIUNA SPOKR, *, 


“But what is the state of those who, neglecting the ondinancs of 
Holy Writ, worship, fall of faith, Krishna? (Ba it) goodness, badness, or 
indifference?’ - . 

‘THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

‘Tho faith of mortals is of three kinds. «It springs from each one's 
own disposition.” Learn that it is of the naturaof goodness, and also of 
, badness and indifferenoe. The faith of each man is in accardance with 
his nature, O Bhérata! Mortal man, who is gifted with faith; is of the 
‘same nature es that (being) on whom ho reposes his faith? The good 








‘veverally. a 

3 Tho disposition /aadhdes) ix, as wo havo abroad the untural character off a 
‘ae, hich eles Mn oot Sinstoae ie "that he does, and ine mixtare 
of the three qualitios in it Fropations—e good disposition eontaifing mare 


“sathes, or the badnens or ;, ® bad one, more badness, and 50 on, 

2 Tee coration hae somewhat Secs, theugh amma Saar mong. 
Token in the order of the English, the Sensirit sand Cag, Aen pa 
wi 


Carros 0 (aati) 4 te, paokchiredihe ay: Th 
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worship the gods, the bad the Yakshes and Rékshasas. Other men, being 
indifferent, worship the Pretas and Bhitas.‘ Kuow that those men who 
Practise eevere self-mortification, not in accordance with Holy Writ,? 
‘being full of hypocrisy and egotism, and gifted with desires, passions, and 
‘headstrong will,—torturing the collection of elementary parts* Which com- 
pose the body, without sense, and torturing me" also, who exist in the 
inmost reocases of, the body, are of an infernal tendency. But even the 
food, which is pleasant to each (kind of disposition), is of three kinds. 
Sacrifice, mortification, and almsgiving (are each of three kinds)» Hear 
the following division of these. Those which increase life, vigour, 


beet ap poreip i bahod pb omeabd ora rebons igre 


Spied body and soul ducted in Oke on this carth, and not in its wider nvteeat ae 
i of iat a the first sa Bile ere thi 


or nat raat ‘nde senso of the whelo passage comproh 
‘is exp oe 1's man wombip the fois who nator 


ance of goodness, his own nature will vontein a 
ieee dias em Matera 
« Thone ars two species of epirits which aro gonorall They 
at on Wott ace, date Sd Td and the pm awa 

the Kind, since it is the blackest superstition the mounest foar oul; 

Prowpta their worship. 

1, He here deprecates all, sclf- thet which is practised in accordance 
{ith Holy Writ, and which in 14, 16, and 16., We aro inclined to 
think that the word shdstra, whic re hare sendored gooey by ‘Holy Writ,’ alludes 
‘Yoga system Puan egucadtrs), than to the Veda, which om asarecly be 

" which can 
ona hte hs pet of extn The mortifttion here reprobated is 
that which affects the body only, while the heart and mind still remein filled with lusts 
like thi the fong fastings of the I'barisccs, e'mattor of mere oatonta- 


© This is said generally of the body, and includes all the principal parts of the more 
material portion of the body, the dee growed hd ahe ve atoties Slesents, the eensos, 
of action, More torture of the flesh, he says, is not real mortification, 
peas nn RSE amy mainte 





Ha 


afid the organs.of 
‘but 


‘than to the 
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strength, health, happitiess, and gaiety, end which ere savoury, rich,” . 
and substantial, are the pleasant foods dear to the good.. The bitter, acid, 
walt, too hot, pungent, sour, end burning, are the foods beloved by the 
bed, and cause pain, grief, and disease. Whatever food is stale,” tasteless, 
and corrufited with rottennoss, and even left (after a meal), or impure, is 
(the food preferred by those of the indifferent quality. That sacrifice 
which is porformed in accordance with divine law by those who do not 
look eelfishly for its recompense, and who dispose their hearts to (the 
\sonviction) that it is right to sacrifice, is a good one. But know that that 
sacrifice, which is offered by those who regard its recompenso, and also 
for the sako of deceiving (by a faleo show of picty), O best of the 
Bharatas! isa bad one. That which is not according.to law, and with- 
out distribution of the food, without sacred hymns, without paying the 
ptiest, and bereft of fuith, they pronounce ¢@ be an indifferent sacrifice. 
Honouring the gods, the Brahmans, the precept8rs and the wise, purity, 
etraightforwardness, the vow of a Brahmachéri™ and harmlessness, are 
said to be mortification of the body. Speech which causes no excite- 
ment," which is truthful and friendly, end also diligence in muttering 
prayers, is called mortification of the mouth. Serenity of heart, gentle- 
nes, silence, self-restraint, purification of one’s nature, this is called 
mortification of the heart. This threefold mortification, practised with 
oxtreme faith, by men who disregard the fruit of their actions, and are 
dovoted, is pronounced good. That mortification which is practised for the 


10 Lit, ‘fat, olesginows,* 

11 Lit: ‘which has passcd 2 watch’ ‘which bas becn cooked over-night,’ Whe 
night of twelve hours was divided into three yemcr, or watches of four hours each, 

"19 ‘The spirit of the Bréhman here pocrs efully through the mk of the 

hark the Jew of od, end the piet of modern deyy and perhaps more than 

Uther, the Brthman know how to soquire and keep his portion pf this world's goods, 
a the stl of tho ering, a mecally ore ong et, a Popcan 
" vm as en 
ines for ol the Brakes : 
“48 Soe Chap. VI, note 19, The allusion is here to the chasti under. 
taken by that Yow. er eae Pay 
a 6 Buoh as abuse, which excites anger; or indecent convorsation, which cxcites 
jesire, 
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eako of one’s own good reception, honour, and respect, and in hypocrisy 
aleo, is here™ doclared bad, fickle, and uncertain. That mortification 
which is performed by merely wounding one’s self, from an erroneous 
view (of the nature of mortification)” or for another's destruction,” is 
called indifferent. A gift which is given in a (right) place alld time,” 
and to @ (fitting) parson,” with the conviction that one, ought to give 
alms; and to one yrho cannot return it," ia related aa a good gift. But 
that which is given for the sake of a gift in retam; or again, in tho 
expectation of its reoompense, and reluctantly, is called a bed.gift. That 
gift which is givon in a'wrong place and time, and to theunworthy, 
without the proprr attentions,” and disdainfully, is pronounced an 
indifferent gift. Om, Tat, Sat, this is related as the threofold designa- 


(ied sari Sho graat ep in which tho Yogi must havo boon held even at the 
our at ae aime Sen Sapomsine impostore could assume that character us & 
ans of Being entertained sa he in honogr. 
3 As Soblegel vary properly translates it, ‘sccundum rationcm nostram,’ 
sng Unde the imprension chet mortfeation merely consist Yn euting and wounding 
foah, without may subjection of tho heart and passions, and that by this means 
“Gtannchpatfon many be 
1 Patanjali had taught that 2 severe and continnows system of mortifioation, con~ 
joined with meditation and gelf-sabjection, was the maans of acquiring supernatural 
powers, roidaasi, gad among thoso was that of cursing whomever ono pleased with 
rnmadiate elect, he ioditrenty thea, bang mking thoir own selfish objects in 
order to noquire this power, and thus to destroy their 
ita cnemie, Of cours, however, they! do not suomed, from want of tie SD 


rit of that 
a to be any hoy plane, rach an 


"Bonares, and the tisee to bo un exlipee, fhe aloveatt y of the moon, the full moon, or 
fhe morning, Wo confor wo are unwilling to attribute so mach Drthmanical rei 
stitionto our philosopher, but oa give no botter explanation. Comp. {XGjnavalkys 78, 
GO" Patre is, lit,, “in a fitting dich or , Tes sense i, however, 
by shlaks 22 hte it ogain occurs in the dating paral, The echoes would 
loostiw aa standing for the dative caso ; but if wp cotsider that the person 
ofa Sg Saat Get ca ek yer tet ee 
years than the dati, ‘Undor these circumstanoos we are, surprised 
in his note, prefer to render it by ‘date justa oooasione,’ 
nn The of this sentiment may, be somewhat 
aiuto Coriteniy of this sensineat may, peep, bo somew soli by rat: 
© ‘The wholp shloks is quoted in ‘Hitopadenhe,’ I., 16. ; 
2 Gach as eubrecing end washing the fect —Galancs. 
1% Thee three words ooour in the and are there explained ws doilgnating 
(Brak, Sit beg antes pets “2hon (tha 


view, 
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“tion of the ne Supreme Being. By him were the Brihmans, and Vedas, and 
eee yore. Therefore the rites of sacrifice, alms, and 
mortifiestion, enjoined by divine law, are always commenced ‘by theo- 
logians, by pronouncing the word Om. (With the conviction that the 
Deity is) Yat, the various rites of mctifice, mortification, and almagiving 
are performed * by those who desire final emancipation, without con- 





Teference to reality.and goodness. And the word ‘ast is Ukewive used in 
(reference to the) performance of a laudable action, O son of Prithé! A 
quiescent state" of sacrifice, mortification, and almsgiving, is called sat.) 


Supen art that (wholo universe)’ tho Om as that by whith the Deity is 
to ‘ttoam, and sat to asi, THS yntance ini the Deity in his 
rélation’to the universe, shd marks his divinity in the Om ! hin universality in the taf, ( 
i eeepc ge erhereiere For an tion of One ee 
the neuter of the domonstrative pronoun, ‘ 
ani lai Ment partite of tha rer a « 
‘gear by the present tense) of tho Om % 
‘the meaning af ‘existent’ has also that of ‘ 
ezianee of the Br Being, contrasted with the finite, and 
:.” The wi ase som te be nothing mire tas r 
the Brdhcasinn td an Weng ethene te abused 


my A for ite, objec 

Bist tet ‘tho Votan, at the das tat the easton Ge fe haveTnore 
Been profoaly hooped upon the Micahial buttons; aie h one of 
y a 

hie seem 6 eupport in our aserdon eee 





to him in tho orm sof ee artigo Hata shia ie wih 
ev, bat only fom low of 
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And dlao ction, on seoount, of these (rites) is denomingted ag, What- 
ever sacrifice, almagiving, or mortification is performed, and whatever 
tection is done, without faith, is called aeaf,® O son of Prithé! Nor is 
that (of any aoe ter oath or in this life. 

Thus in the Upanishads, eto, (otands) the Seventeenth Cheptar, by 


Tame © 
‘ DEVOTION AS REGARDS THE THREE KINDS OF FAITH.’ 


when mentally peelormed, wh . the devotes who proférs rest to action, offers his 
; thoughts ¥ Dody beneath the control of his soul, Be 
{bmi sypety fears lenge 

"in tion to those mentioned in shloks 27, which are done, as wo are told in 
shloka 25, Sepp pertarers re oe bor re gn with faith, 

% Tho opposite to act, lit,, ‘not existing,’ thenoe unreal, ded, 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH? 


ABIUFA SPOKE. 

‘I wish to learn, O great-armed one! the nature of renuntiation (of 
actions), and of disinterestedness (in actions),? Krishna! separately, O 
slayer of Koshin ! 

‘THE HOLY ONE aPOKR. 

‘Tho sages* know that the rejection of (all) actions which havo a 
Mesired object, is Bom ation. The learned ‘call the diaregard of the 
‘terestodress, Some wise men‘ say ‘An action 
‘must bo avoided like ‘a crime,’ and others* say ‘The action in sacrifice, 
almegiving, and mortification should not be avoided.’ Hear my decision 
in this matter as to disinterestednoss, O best of the Bharates! For it is 
‘nid, O first of men! to be of three kinds.* The, action in sacrifice, alme- 
giving, and mortification should not be avoided. It should be practised 






of tho Bhagered Olu” Momuntiation of ection gine Uelehaed of ts erten, OE nt 
Imei, al ho sbacloeaarat ‘aie Se ee rates ae 
kinds action ete., 

Bikumene 90S obigctions of to aiabe ae UGE GAS a berm” A be 

om: vuotion eam only havo some specific interested object in view, and 

tavbaronouneed, This having been stablihed, he proceeds thro 

the chapter, beginning st sbloka 19, to explain the nature of action 
with it. From shloks 22 he shows the infinenoo of the three qualities om all things, 


is 


2 Compare Chapter V. > 

3 Soe Chapter IV., note 17. 

4 Kapila and his disei 

® Particularly those of the Mimfns& School, who relied on the joined 
[ae ly actions enj by 


4 Acoording to the three qualitics, though, of course, that of the entie quality was 
the only true one, 
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only. Sacrifice, alms, sud also mortification, are the purifications’ of the 
wise, But such actions, indeed, must be practised after having, jected 
eelfish interests and their consequences. Such, eon of Prithé! is my 
certain and supreme decision. Again, the x renuntiation of a necegsary? 
“ection ia not right. The rejec rejection of sach an action is aid 4d be from. 
“folly and of: the quality of indifference.* If! one abandon any action, 
merely alleging that it is difficult, from fear of personal’ annoyanee, he 
practises renuntiation under the influence of badness, and would not 
receive the reward of renuntiation. If one perform a necessary action, 
convinced that it must be done, Arjuna! putting aside self-interest and 
the fruit also (of hés action), that disinterestedness is deemed good. ‘The 
disinterested man, fillod with goodnesa and with contemplation, and free 
from doubts, is not averse to unprosperous, nor attached to prosperous 
action. For it is impossible for actions" to be entirely abandoned by a 
mortal; but he who is ‘not interosted in the result of actions is called 
disinterested. he result of sections uf three kinds, unwished for, wished 
for, and mixed,” accrnos after death to those, who do not renounce actions 
but ‘not any rosnlt to those who do renounce. Learn from me, O hero! 


fy The eer le epson Staal uel ett Becrifi®was the’ 
[ithe form of worship, ‘wa fe the puriiotiee of th the mind; ot chat, 
(idl farm of worl wa ee 20 ed wostieation the patente ibe 
"{. © That is, belonging to one’s dutics of caste, 

 Binoe aloth and laziness were part of indifference. 

W As Schlegel remarks, the neuter relative ix here ungrammsti wo should 
srpest the mans, you fom the a which follows. Fat Never fd fn the 

and we must therefore consider it as indefinite, ond m ly <i’ to oxpreas the 

ee oot the subj. tense of tyajet. The mane good for the next 


The construction is boro, somowhat icregular. | Shelyam is the nut, of the 
fun pert of ehak, *to be a} fhe passive meaning contained in it oust bo 
trantterred in, Buglish| to. the i ‘gettane fins, 8 in often tho the camo with this ena, 
Bet itoad of forma nthe soe plural govern tysktun, we should usta 
bjt to thabyen, | As this, however, 6 


32 That ie, unpleasant, pleasant. and whet is composed of cach, Those wh 
on this earth todo at a Ease aw ces, 
eesive those death, ling to thelr merits, i to 
Pabopes the good to Brags; Thou ah have bee neither ball wre 

Pes ‘on earth at once, Those, however, whe do renounce all interest 

obtain final emancipation. 
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the following five principles of action declared in the Sinkhya (doctrine), 
and necessary for the completion of every action—thd prescribed method, 
the agent, ‘and the instrument of the particular description required, 
the different movements“ of the particular kind for each, and Divine! 
‘Hill also aa the fifth. These five roquisitos (attend) every action which! 
a ome undertakes, whether proper or improper, with his body, his voice,' 
oe his heart.’ This being thas, he who regards himeclf only” as the, 
itor, by reason of his mental imperfections, i is wrong-minded, and does 

ly “He whose disposition is not egotistical, and whose 

Yo tot polluted,” does not kill, evon though he lay yonder people, nor is 
implicated ® (in the bends of action): Knowledge, the thing to be known, 
and the person who knows, constitute the threofold incitement to action.” 
‘The i instrument, the act, and i tho agent, are the threefold collection of 
action.” Knowledgo, and the uct and tho agont, arc also declared in 








§ 12 The person hin, of, in a wider mee, the mind. 

4 The organs of actiun, as hands, fect, ote., or the senyes, 

1 ‘Tho action of the senses and organs. 

16 If tho Stukhya hero mentioned refer vithor to Kapila's or Ishwara sigs 
this wurd should be tramalated “creumstanne, deting “Hise they 

6 4 Divino will. 

2 Bere generally forthe nonscs, over which the heart /manee) provides. 

1 Mark the unwonted uso of tatra, ux tho loc. sing. of the pronoun éad, with. 
ont any meaning of place, but agreeing with seti in the loc, absolute. In all proba- 
aig thin Loar, xigitlly ended in fresher. hn sonia, ats om. ks ecstant 
wo to denote form came to be used independently, and tho later one 
was substituted for it, 

4" Forgetting that four other things aro roquisite to the performance of every action, 

S Tene perrnted aod dated by ae dso 

misled by what is said in Chapter II. 19, 20, translates, ‘and is-hot * 
ag “rom the root [ese ania PCIE ome 








wa Dye eo thei so grancoatin of fh wal ben ea 
er tho real uataro sail hi eit ana 
Be universe by means of the ope Tee eal tee eae ep n spectator 
of tye univers witta, tho ody, vhs object ia to, mpd the merase the 
eocaeran tecket Seeen knowledge, ‘being the 
means, in 


% Action, that is tho whole sation of whith this knowledge is acquired, itself 
{consiia ‘of thee componente corresponding crroponding 7H thee theve. arma, ‘the thing to bo done, 
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three ways, according to the difference of the three qualities. Hear-these also, 
‘ properly, in the enumeration of the qualities. Know that that knowledge, 
by which one perceives a single imperishable principle of existence in all 
things, not separate in separate objects,™ is good. But that knowledge 
which perecives in all things, on acount of their individualiff, various 
individual principles of existence,* is bad. But that knowledge which 
attaches to one object {to be performed), as if it were everything,” and 
' does not recognise the true cause (of existence),” which is not possessed 
of the real truth, God Is mean, is called indifferent. That action which 
it * free from edif-interest, done withont love or hatred by ono 
(who ia rpuron ef its reward, is said to be a good sotion. But that 
action which is performed with great exertion, by one who desires some 
ploasant object, or, again, is egotistical, ia callod a bud one.” One undar- 
takes an aotion from folly, #ithout regarding the consequences, the loss, 
‘the harm (it may do), and his own power (to carry it out), that is called 
indifferent. (One who acts) free frém self-interest, without self-praise, 
with perseverance and resolution, and unchanged in success and failure 
alike, is called @ good agent. (One who acts) with passion, who is 
desirous of the reward of his actions, covetous, cruel by nature, impure, 
liable to joy and grief, is proclaimed to be a bad agent, (One who 
aote) without ability, without discrimination,” who is obstinate, negli- 


answers to jneye, ‘the thing to be known’; karaqa, ‘the means,’ to jndna ; and kartri, © 
here to parijndiri, 


“Wilk, ongnie, the fac that all indie souls to the samo groat 
sii al nth life to the same universal all individual bodios of matter to 
tome material exsenoe, and all of thoes iy to the Suprome Being, 


‘'® Which betioves things to be aa thoy st frst appear, independent and distinct, 


peop yp eae ayae sl ext, 
Supreme Being, and the tampormy nature 
u“ Boch ox he riten of wligon andthe dic feat, < 








ion, p . 
rendering, in which I ins and Galanos, is for better adzpted 
to the content tian “oui” by wh Behloge as freminted it a 
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gent, slothful, desponding, and dilatory, is called an indifferont agent. 
Hear the distribution of intellect and also of perseverance into three parte, 
acoording to the qualities, explained in full and separately, O deepiser of 
wealth! The intellect which eomprehends the nature of action and of 
cessation from action, and what should be done and what not, danger and 
seourity; and ynderstands implication by actions and liberation from it,” 
is 8 good intellect, O son of Pritha! ‘hat intellect by, which one takes a 
wrong view of right and wrong, of what should be done and what not, is 
a bad intellect, O son of Prithi! The intellect which thinks wrong to be 
tight, enveloped in obscurity, and believing at things to be just the con- 

trary (of what they are), is an indifferent intellect, O wn of Pyith4! Tho 
persion by wees vie oe oe ad en ot ac nes 
breath,» and the senses, with. exclusive devotion, is good perseverance, Oo 
son of Prithé | But the perseverance with wifich one cherishes, from sol 
interest only, duty,* pleasure, and wealth, being desirous of their fruits, 
is bed perseverance, O son of Pritha! The perseverance by which one 
fails, with foolish mind, to shake off slecp, fear, anxiety, despondency, 
end also rashnesa, is indifferent perseverance, O son of Prithé! But now 
learn from me the three kinds of pleasure, O chief of the Bharatas! 
‘That in which one experiences delight, from being hebituated, and arrives 
at an ond to pain,—whatever is first like poison, but in the end similar 
to ambrosia,™ ia called good pleasure, sprung from the serenity of one’s 
mind, Whatever is at first like ambrosia, from the connection of the 
senses with the objects of sense, but in tho end is like paison,” is called 


3 Knows thet when actions ere undertaken from interested, motives, they implffate” 
tho actor ita entonusates, sad when ne, be fee rom sch blag 

4 ™ ‘The passions and dosiros. 

@ ™ Seo Chapter IV, note 38. 

() * Fixed on ous object, the Supreme Being only. *. 

% In tho hope of heaven. 
+ sS Such as the restraint of the senses and mortitlostic ich is ot fat peinfil nd 
Gifloals, but af length indoor & pleasent feeling Of iatiatachion. 

mobos posh, wale angrep pap ae ae mer 

contin a ‘course painful; while, if too much indulged, it produces satiety, disgust, 
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bad pleasure. And that pleasure which, both at first and in. its conse- 
quenoos, is a cause of the bewilderment of the soul,” arising from sleep, 
sloth, or _carclesenoss, is called indifferent pleasure. There'is no nature” 
on earth, or again among the gods in hoaven,” which is free from these 
three qualities, which are born of nature. The offices of brahmans, 
Kehatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shidras, O haresscr of thy foes! are distri- 
buted according to,the qualities which predominate in tho dispositions of 
feach. Tranquillity, continence, mortification, purity, patience; and also 
rectitude, spiritual knowledgs, and spiritual discernment, belief in the 
existence of another world, comprise the office of a Brahman, sprang 
‘from his disposition Valour, glory, strength, firmness, ability in warfare, 
‘and also keeping one's ground, liberality, and a lordly character, are 
the office of a Kehatriya, sprung from his disposition. Agriculture, 
herding of kine, and commerte, are the office of a Vaishya, sprung from his 
/disposition. Servitude is'tho poouliar office of a Shidra, sprung from his 
(disposition. Each man who is satisfied with his own office attains 
{ perfection. Now hear how he attains perfection, if satisfied with his own 
‘office. If s man worship him from whom all things have their origin, 
and by whom all this universe is created, by performing his own duty, 
,he attains perfection. dt is better to perform one’s, own duty, cyen 


% Since it binders the soul from obtaining a just view and knowledge of the 
nature of things. 
By The innate nature or characier of everything, 
* This and other poem dotormine what position the doitios of 
ology bed in the cusmel yo th er Agen losophers. Since the infiuenco 
wualities can affoct matter only dirvetly, indirectly, through the maodium 
athe Hod, viet theo ‘were considered, like man, as sndividal eas 
ved wh marl boi toupee to 
jars ell beings, from Brahmé himself down fo Fe 
The 8 Being and tif soal which cmunates from Séuthya Kerik, 
Pe ta 55; aid Kapila’s Santige Drovectana ies UL; 9 42, 
3, 44, eta. 
"4 Boo Chaptgr VIL. note 2. 
s derived from aati, third person A teeee of ae . 
expaiond 0 law Scholiast Oye gel le i Sechayol "the con sos 
exiats unother world,’ 


oe 
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though it be devoid of excellence, than (to perform) another's duty well. 
"Hie who fuliils the office obligated by his own nature does not incur sin. 
“One should not reject the duty to which one is born, even if it be 
associated with error,“ for all (human) undertakings are involved in error, 
as fire is ty amoke. He whose thoughts are not attached (to the world), " 
who is self-govorned in everything, and free from desires, attains, by 
means of renuntiation, the highest perfection of fregiom from action. 
Learn from me, merely briufy, how one who has attained perfection 
attains to the Supreme Being,” which is tho highest condition of spiritual 
“knowledge. Gifted with a pure mind, and restraining himself with por- 
severance, having rejected (the charms of) sound and the other objects of 
‘the senses,” and cast off love and hate, frequenting solitary places, eating 
little, having subducd his body and his heart, intent on the practice of 
contemplation, always endowed with epatlyy; whon he has cast away 
ogotivm, violence, pride, deire, anger, and aVarico, and is free from 
selfishness and calin, bo is fitted forethe condition of the Supreme Being. 
‘When he is in o condition for the Supreme Being, and his spirit is screne, 





on nota 36 on Chaptor ITI. 35, where this arddha-shloka occurs. Comp. also 

fon,” 

1 juns. in the commencement hos etaiatea ink Te Se tn 0, Kghatriya was 

now eo sinco it compelled him to fight with his own nea relations 

cannot dony this, but insists that tho consideration of ono's duty cutwoigha all others 

and if it bo acrime to eluy ono’s relatives, it is equally, and even more xo, to reject 

Poe ee mepeat ae life of the good are about to bo distinguished, First, the 
Tee are 

atiainsieat of Worlly.peruckion by upeight performance ot the. Gatien of old’ cate 

Segond (shokus $1 64), attaizment, by devotion of « mental union with the Suprame 
equivalent to Sanmukti. final emancipation or actual spiritual ‘anion 

as apreme Reig (shlokas 56, G7}. This perfection ia thon the firat stage, and . 

iu described as perfection of freedom from action. By this, however, it is not mfiut 

that the davotec oozes to act, or thet it ix even unncecasary for him to perform his 

ution; but merely merely than thi state, ho ia foe from tho reponsiiity entailed on other 

amen by their actions, when undertaken with « specific object. 

‘clot scaly, bat men ally, being no eata of jironmrgt, of mental anion with 
thn Sapropo Bsng oo Chap: Yet “noto 38), in whieh fo is in knowledge ar he 


=" Lit, Tho Suen as St ansee hich bave sound ss the fst—tho objects, namely, 
which severally affect each of tho fre seaneo—sonnde, sights mols, ue ahd 
iich ore touched. | The spot of Yoga Te Ore at -Rienticiiod in 

Chapter TV-WE, Wile 20, The dovotoe rejects such charms as rouric, female benaty, 
perfirmes, pleasant food, cte., by retiriug into the jungle bryonil theie reach, 
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‘he neither regrets nor hopes. Alike to all beings, he atisina to the 
highest state of devotion to me. By means of this devotion, he learns 
“truly how grost and what Iam. And when he has learned to know me 
truly,* he enters me without any intermediate condition.” And though 
at any time ho perform any kind of action,” if he flece for refhge to me, 
he attains, by my grace, the eternal imperishable region." Having, by 
reflection, reposed all thy actions on me, etre exercise mental 


“thon wilt not hearken, thou wilt perish. If a aripe aca 
thou thiukest, ‘I rvill not fight,’ that resolution of thine is vain. Thy 
nature™ will compel thee to do so. Tied down by thine own duty, which 
springs from thy disposition, O son of Kunt(! thou wilt, oven against 
thine own will, do that which, in thy folly, thon wouldest not do. The 
Jord of all things dwell’ in the region of the heart," Arjuna! and by 
“Toans of hin niagio, causes all things-to whirl round, mounted, as it were, 
Gna efroular engine.” Sock this refuge, then, in overy stato of life, Of 
son of Bharata! By its grace thon wilt attain supremie tranquillity, the 
everlasting region.™ have thus expounded to thee knowledge more 
‘seorot than secret itself. Having deliberated fully on it, do as thou 






{{ o Since true knowledge was the most direct means of final emancipetion, 
(© Without an intermodiate sojoarn in heaven and regunoration on oarth. 
+ ® Aptions of any kind oblige regeneration in other oascs; but novompanied by 
doyotion, and in this condition, they havo no effect. 
19 Union with the Supreme Being. ¢ sas i 
shatriya—thine innate feclings our, wi prevent 
sn te gg io baile Held na’ coward, or lowing thy pesty to eoier'ty any 
q 


"6S The hoart was the supposed seat of the soul asd the vital energy, both of which 
spn oe Ber a ‘bat the lator of wlfich onty is ho alludod tar 
ra tos machine, set in motion by the Sa 
egitim a ar See 
Pi a ee Tagg arding OS Had a 
“PLS The fupesme Being. 3 5 ~ 
Te Getogl hae renee thi -by ‘onal reverent’ which dot ot anit 
ue sense of the passage half so well, while it necessitates an amuml uae of area, which 
gouraly preeopposer muliliity of ohjents, Aone being wed fora diviaible whole 
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plesseat, But further hear from me my supreme words, most secret of all. 
‘Thou art very much beloved of me, and therefore I will tell thee what is 
good. Place thy. affections on me," worship ms, sacrifice to me, and reve- 
ome tome. Id othee, Aban- 

‘geek me as thy refugo, I will deliver thea 
: sin, Benotenzious. Thou must not reveal this (doctrine) to one’ 
‘who does not practice mortification, nor to one who does not worship at any 
time, nar to one who does not, care to hear. if, nor to a ne revile Tad 













% The repetition of the me would seem to imply an emphasis intended to distin- 
guish Hrighns himself as idsttfed with the Supreme Being, and dectro that identifica. 
tion to be the last but most i it dogma of the whole system® Otherwise this and the 
following shloka would be mere tautology. 

™ The sonso of parityajya is determined by the words sharanam vraja, which. are 
contrasted with it. {fo dees not moun that Arjuna should attaally fay exida and neglect 
the duties inculcated by the established religion, but Saat he should opage to place his 

ange upon them ; that he should execnte thom as duitieg, not as « means of salvation. 

~w Having delivered to Arjuna the whole Yoga system, he ow eajelia ‘him to prow 
“ditgute it, But to whom? ‘Not to the frst comer, not to one who may deride or 
buss it—for this it ia too holy, too mystio—but to the religious man, who, alroad 

1d by a practice of asceticism, (of the object of which he is in ignorance, but whicl 

1¢ derives from the Brihmanical religion) is fitted to receive, appreciate, and mike a 
right uso of it, This shloke teaches ua many things. It’ proves the Brihmanical 
reserve of our poet-phi her. It ‘his fear of controversy. It proves that 
though the Kghatriya and Vaishya might be initiated in these doctrines along with thee 
Brahman himself, that initiation must be performed with tare, Not overy one, not the 
igourant and superstitions puilie could receive this enlightenment, which might throw 
contempt and doubt upon the established religion, and perhaps urge them to subvert if; 
bate cl few, to whom the consideration of their salvation was superior to that of 
any worldly object, and who therefore would not convert it into @ tool for revolutionary 
Purpoocs, ‘poom mast then have been written cither before or after the religious 
Fevolution of Buddhs, ot a period when. the hierarchy ware supreme in power, and 
science and philomphy wore forood, a4 in the daye Galileo and the Inquixition, to 
creep in by steal How different from the Buddhists, who boldly met the 
fiesthood in an open field, and imed what they belioved # be the truth tothe, 
‘whole world without restriction! But this very caution in the promulgation is 
doctrines, may, a2 in the case of Descartes, be taken ns an earnest of the belief of our 
shiloso) in what he taught. Probably weraad elreuty ty the defeat of Buf, his 
Ferny Gur comctiate ‘Bréhmamic party, is, it quis 
Bar adochsrethes than acc to uproot the iste, BAS Tal Seta toe cae te 
‘more light than any other passage on the probable date of our poem. ‘The ‘me" mast be 
“drt to lade to he prone ing in his personideation_ag VERA a7 Krishna 
onbp, and nove can be sical By ‘woriipersof Shi et 
who were in cinstent controversy with the Vaishnava party. Our axgbor then mustl 
‘have lived at the period when the battle between théss two factions was hot, and when 
‘that epoch has heen determined, some approximation will have been mede to the date of 
the composition of the Bhagavad-Gite, ‘ E 
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Ho who shall deliver this highsst mystery toasty worshippers.” if 
he perform the gr worship of me, will thus come to me, no doubt. 
‘And there will be none among men who will do me batter service than he, 

or will another than he be dearer to me on earth. And if any one study |- 

‘is sacred conversation held between us two, I shall consider that I am 
hworshipped by him," with a sacrifice of knowledge. And the men who 
should evon only hear it taught, with faith and not reviling, may even, 
being freed from evil, attain the regions of the upright.” Hast thoa | 
heard all this, O son of Pyithi! with thoughts fixed on this only? Is 
the delusion of ignorance "dispersed for thee, O despiser of wealth?” 


o 





ABJUNA EPOKE. © 
"My delusion is destroyed; and by thy favour, Divine One! I have 
recovered my senses, I remain free from doubt, and will do thy bidding.’ 
SANJAYA SPOKE, 
‘Thus did I hear this miraculous and astounding conversation be- 


1b Yogis of tho Vaishnava school. 
© Bowaro of coupling dena with judwajminena, as it refers to tho pervon repre- 
a tented by ya. 

*2 For adofance of the om:ndation /wrukto (a) skubldtlokdn for muktah shubhdtio 
which I havo hore proposed and adoptod, sco my odition of the toxt of the Bhagevad- 
Gith, Tt in here only necessary to mention that the regions of the upright refer, not to 
tho mansion of the Supreme Deing, but to tho fivo worlds /lobe) of tho deiticn montioned 
io Chapter V4 tote 39, The eure of the sol pamon pomageis thon as follows In sblokaa 
68 und 69 ho speaka of the man who, perfectl; i ing the precopte 
of Ge oystamy undertakes to tranetit hom to tho worthy. ‘This cam nly allode to 
Brbhmans, whovo office was instruction; and the reward spocitied iv final emuincipation, 
Ia shloke 70 he sponks of the man who reuds and studics thoeo doctrines, alluding either 
to the young Breiman student, or to the Ketatriya, both of whom wore able to road and 

* emfloy the Sanskrit language. No reward is specified, but as such an ono ia considered 
aa a worshiper of Wrahpa, though he doce not sey ‘practically, but murely ‘by the 
the saerifits of knowledge,’ wo may presumo that, finel emancipation be the 
reward, though after a greater or less number of tranimigrations. Lastly, in shloka 71 

he speaks of tho man to_yhom these doctrinos are verbally tranmntted, end this can only 
allude to those who could not rad Sanskrit, the Vaishys, and perhaps cvon the Shadra, 
and fomalot, who wrod the Prikrit dialect. “For these the reward ix not final emancipa- 
tion, either immediate or eventual, but ono of the five beavens, aovording to their 
practical merits,, Compuro Chapter IX., 32 (note). 

© The false idea that it was wrong to fight, which resulted from ignorance of the 
true nature of action. 

* Lit, Causing the hair to stand on ond, 
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tween Visudeve and the magnanimons son of Prithi! By Vyisa’s favour 
I heard this supreme mystory—devotion—from the lord of devotion, 
Krishna himsel® Wie expounded ifopenly? and remembering again and 
again, O King! this wonderful colloquy botween Keshave and 
Arjuna, Pam again and again delight And® remembering again and 
again that very miraculous form af Hari, my wonder is great, and Jam 
“again and again delighted. Wherever Krishna, the lgrd of devotion, and | 
wherever the son of Prithé, the archer, are; there are fortune, victory, and | 
powor certain. This is my opinion.’ 1 

Thus in the Upanighads of tho Bhagavad-Cité, in the knowledge of the 
Supreme Being, in the Book of Devotion, in the’ Dinlogue between 
Krishna and Arjuna, (stands) the Eighteonth Chapter, by name, 
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© If the cha here inserted after hrishydmi connects the whole sentence with the 1s 
coding one, it in at least misplaced. If not, another rorb must havo originally oxi 
tho first half of tho shloka, and tho reading hax beon careloealy altarod, 


© Which waa displayed to Arjuna, us described in Chaptor XT, 
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ferns he flowing Inet, oe slight stops ben ma to the 
sition. ‘Thus threo of 
Sto te Torey ua 5 ers Ist, ie Voit ta dad the Bp nd Sr The 
(orem st mea ate sae 
arity, Tad, @ tinong the p 
od includes the somi-divine, as Mana; ae Arjona, 
Bi Desa ep sity ate elaine ial fie lon, 
con, 0 ws kn a 1088 
this classification cannot om ey be nivel aha, at tho i 
it must be Te ne while 8 persona, who belongs to the Vedio, may often also 
ant 


to the ic, 
st character and position will, of course, be materially different in each : 
pa rt ld pet ea nor the ol fect of this laden, wil 
ng these changet minutely. We need only add, tate reparismyte- 
min, st ngs wy the ‘period which we have dis- 










_ -{1.] Tho sun, in which sense it ooours in V., 16; VIII. 9; XV., 12, 
[RJ Tho twelve solar dynasties or personifications of the sun under a different name and 
sign of tho Zodiac in each month of the year. Liko the Vasus they belong to the earliest 
period, and may probably be referred to that ante-Vedio age, when the worship of the 
elemonta, and particularly of tho sun, was first enriched ond extended by fancy. Tn the 
‘Vishnu-Purina, p. 184, their names are thus given :—Dhétri (presiding over the month 
‘Madhu, or Chaitra, ‘Marel-Apeil), ‘Aryumat, Mitre, Verupa, Indra, Vivashwat, Ptshan, 
Parjanya, Anshn, Bhaga, Twaghfi, Viena. At p. 122 they arc Vishnu, Shakra, 
Acfaman, Dhéti, Twaghtzi, Poshan, Vivashwat, Savitri, Mitra, Varuna, Anshu, and 
Bhoga, All these, it will be observed, are names of the gin iteclf, with the exception of 
Indra, Pesjanya and Shakre, all nemes for the eame being, tho personification of rain and 
thunder; Varuna, water; end Vishgu. The exceptions may be accounted for by the 
stormy or rainy nature ofthe montha over which they preside. In X., 21, Vishnu (presiding 
vor the months Madiu) is said to be chief of the month, perhaps because the month over * 
which he presided was the commencement of Spring, and therefore one of tho pleasashst, 
‘From this passdge it would thus appear that those names wero in use before the Purtyic 
period. XI, 6 and 22. (Tho name is said to be » mattonymic from Aditi, the mother of 
the gods, the daughter of Dakshe, and wife of Keshyape.) 
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AIRAVATA.—The King of Elephants, upon which Indra rides ; the elephant of the 
north quarter, produced at the churning of the ocesn (. Vighuu). X., 27. The name is to be 
derived from trdvat, ‘watery’; and may sither allude to the north, as the quarter whenoe 
rain comes, or ta the original idea of a cloud, on which Indra, the king of clouds, is 
mounted, and which, therefore, would bo called his elephant. Lastly, Wilson rofera it 
to the fnoteff his being produced from the watery occan, He belongs to the Paranic age. 

ANANTA (otherwiso called Shesha, or Vasnki).—The King of the Nagas, a race of 
serpents, whicheinhabit Patila. He belongs purely to the Puranic period, and in 
Vishpu-P., p. 226, is desoribed us having » thousand hooded hepds, on the foreheads of 

. which was inscribed the sign called Stoaetike, the mystic cross which betokens good fortune. 
He is clothed in purple and wears a white necklaco, In one hand he holds a plough, in the 
other pestle, At the end of each Kalpa he vomits venomous fire, which destroys all 
creation, He bears the universe on his head, and produces earthquakes whenever he 
yowus, On his body Vishnu reposee, and is sheltered by hishoods, which stretch out 
above him like a canopy. He proved a very wsefal personage at the churning of the 
oosan; the gods seizing his head and the demons his tail, they twisted him round Mount 
‘Meru, and thos formed a churn ona large scale, (Tho name means “ Endleu,"’) X, 29, 

ABJUNA—The third of the five eons of Panda’by hie wifo Kunti or Pritht, who, 
however, reocived amatory visite from the gods Dharma, Vayu, and Indra, who aro therefore 
put forward as the real fathers of Yudhishthira, Bhima and Arjuns, in order to give these 
heroce a divine origin, Arjuna is thorefke called the ton of Indra. Wheo banished 
‘with his brothers from Hastinipura by his aged blind uncle, Dhritarkshtra, at the por- 
suzsion of his son Daryodhane, Krishna was moved to pity at hia ontoast lot, and became 
his bosom-friond, and it is betwoen these two that the colloquy which forms the subject 
of our poem takes place. His other names are Partha and Kaunteya, (matronymics from 
his mother), the son of Bharata, the best of tho Bhargtes, the best of the Kuras, the 
harrusscr of his foes, the atrong-armed ome, the despiser of wealth, Gudikesha, 
Savyastichin (the left-handed one), Kapidwaja (whose standard is an ape), and Kiritin 
{woaring a tiara), for which see Chupter I., 15 (note). ‘He belongs, of course, to the Epic 
period. 


{ ARYAMAN.—The chiof of the Pitria (vs Pitti), X., 20. (Namo derived from drys, 
* exoellent.”) 

ASITA.—A Rishi, mentioned X,, 13; of whom we know nothing more. 

ASURA.—A general name for all the giants and demons who composed the engmies 
of the gods, aud the inbabitents of Pafélu; and a special desiznation for aclam of 
these of the first order. They belong, in the wider senso, to the Epic; x the mere 
special senso, to the Purkpic period, In tho lattor they are fabled to be sprung from 
Brohmt's thigh (Vighpu-P., p. 40), and to be tho sons af Kashyapa, by Diti and 
Denfye. As in the catticst period tho Suras were personifications of light, ao the 
‘Agures were probably those of darkness; and the original ides of tho cxistence of 
malignant and terrible beings may thus be traced to the fear thet mgn experiences in 
darknees, from the conviction thgt he is surrounded hy crentares which he cannot see, in 
short, ghosts ot goblins. (The word ix derived from «, privative, or rather negative, end 
sure, ‘a deity.) XI, 22, : a 
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ASHWATTHAMAN.—The aun of Dros and Kripl, whenee ho is also called 
Drouyi, One of the leadors of the Kuraparty. (Derived probably from ashwa ‘a horse,’ 
and athdmen, ‘strongth’ ; moaning ‘as strong ax s horse’) I., 8, 

ASHWINAU.—This name, only nsof in the dual numbor, is derived from asliva, ‘a 
oreo,’ and moans the ‘ two beings of the charactor of ahoreo.” Now this animal has with 
most oasturn nations beon tho typo of the Sum, probably on eocount of the ewbtnoss with 
‘which the Day-god appears to move across the heavens. Accordingly in tho earliest period, 
the Achwinan appear to huve beon the children of the sun, wedded to Night, and perscni- 
flentions of the morning and evening twilight, which, from their likeness to one another, 
‘wore considered as twins. In the Epio period we lost sight of their original character, 
and find thom aa the beautiful twin sons of Sdrys, the mum, the physicians of the gods, and 
‘bearing the names of Nisatyn and Dasra, In the Partie period they aro called the 
sons of SGrya and Sanjni, his wife, daughter of Vishwakarman; who being unable to 
support the heat of hia rsires, gave him ber handmaid Chhiyt, or Shade, as a wifo in 
hor place, and assamed the form of mare, whence she is ralled Ashwini. He, howover, 
diseaverod tho fraud ; and, in tho form of a horse, approached his wifo, who afterwards 
gave birth to the Ashwinau, We neod not examine this legend farthex, to be vonvinced 
that it was composed by tho mythe%ogista im order to acount for the name of these Indian 
Dioseuri, XI, 6,22, See als. Vighna-l'., pp. 266, 437. 


BHARATA.—[1.] The son of Dushyanty and Shekantald, thu story of whove birth 
forma the plot of the well-known and beautiful play of the dramatist Kilidtsa, called 
‘Shal # and who was supposod to be the first king or emperor of the whole of India, 
Seo Mababhér. 1., 74, 8117; and Vishnu-P,, p. 449. [2.] A goncral namo for the whole 
Aryan race, and efterwards for the inhabitants of tho Indian Peninsula, which is thence 
callod Bharatavarsha. In both caves the name belongs to the Epic period, and I shoul 
conjocture thet it hed originally beom that of some Aryan tribe, whose vonquosts or 
numerical majority had spread their namo over the wholo continent. (It is commonly 
derived from the root diyi, ‘to sustain,’ and as referring to the monarch i rendered ‘the 
tustainer,’ which derivation we are forced to accept while waiting for n better.) 

DHARATA.—A patronymic from Bharata, appliod to Arjuna as hin descendant, ax 
in IL, 14, 18, 28, 30, ctc.; and to Dhritarhghtra, in J., 24, ond L., 10, Arjuna is 
also called Prince of the Bharatas, ITT, 41, VIL, 11, 16, VIIL, 28, XIII, 26, XIV, 12, 

«XV[IL, 36; and beat of the Bharatas in XVII, 12, and XVIIL, 4. 


BHIMA.—Tho second of the five sous of PGndu, but mystically begotten by Vayu, 
tho god of fae wind or air, through his mother Kunti,or Pritht. Hw is tho prinoipal 
goneral of tho Pandava army, in renowned for his strength and ewiftinoss, and in I., 25, is 
aid to be of droadful deGdx and wolfish, entrails. He is othorwiso called Bhimasona. 
I, 4, 10; Vighnu-P., 437, 450. (The neme is an adjective, moaning ‘trrible’) Mo 
helangs exclusively to the Epic poriod. % 

BH(SHMA.‘-Othorwiso called Devnvrats and Géngoya, Shantanu, aking dasconded 


from Kare, was father of Bhightan, by tho river Gangé, or Gauges, Ie was afterwards 
married to Satyavati, und through her begot Vichitravirys, who married Amb and Atuba 
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Tik6, the daughters of a King of Kishi (Bonarca), but died of consumption from indulging 
too freely in connubial rites. His mother, Satyavati, before her marriage with Shantanu, 
hod by ParGshare, a son cellod Krishna Dwsiphyana, the last of the Vyfisas (sce Fydea), 
‘who married the two widows of his half-brother, Vichitravirya, and begot Dhritariuhtra, 
the father of Duryodhana and his 100 brothers, and Péndu, the nominal father of the 
five Pande, Thun Bhighme is half-brother to Vichitravirya, who is half-brother to 
the Vyfsa, who is grandfather of the principal characters in the two contending partics. 
He may therefong be considerod as groat uncle to Duryodhans and the Pandavas, At the 
time of the war ho was the oldest werrior in the field, and,to him was therefore 
entrusted the generalship of the Kura army. Ho belongs exclusively to the Epic period. 
1, 8, 10, 11, 25; I., 4; XI, 26, 84. Vishou-P,, p. 459. (The name signifies ‘ ter- 
rifying,’ from bhigh, the causative form of Bhi, ‘to fear.) 

BHRIGU.—A Rishi, chief of the Maharghis (sf Righi), Also one of the ten 
Projépatis, sons of Brahms and progenitors of maukind, and teagher of the Disnureeda, 
or mience of war, ane of the Uparedas. As such he belongs to tho Vedie period, In the 
Purinic period ho ia called the husband of Khysti, or Fame, the daughter of Dak; 
Brundtt, 'X. 263 VishauP. pp. 49, 284. as : > on 

BHUTA—Malignant spirits, goblinw or ghosts,” haunting cometeries, lurking in 
troot, animating dead bodios, and doluding and devouAing human beings, ‘They are 
generally coupled with tho Protas, and in this character bolong to the Epic poried. In 
the Purdpio period they are pervonified as domigods of a particulur class, produced by 
Brahma when incensed; and their mother is therefore considered in the Padma-Purina 
as Krodht, or ‘Anger,’ and their father, Kashyspa, XI. 26; XVIL, 4; Vighhu-l’,, 
p. 160, noto 18, (The word moans lit., ‘a living being,’ from bhi, ‘to be.’) 






DBRAHMAN.—In tho anto-mythological ogo this wag probably nothing but a name 
for the sun, considosed as producer, vivifer, and perveder, He afterwards replaced 


‘Biya in the trind of olemontary gods, and was coupled with Vishnu and Shiva, who 

‘were substituted for Varuna aud Vayu, the other components of that triad. In tho 

earliest mythological period, Brahm& (always masculine) is then the first person of tho 

triud, Brahmé, Visbyu, and Shiva; and whom lator the unity of those personages wna 

eatablished by refwrring them to one Snprome Being, Brubini was that being in lis 

charactor of creator and culivenor, Vishnu in that of preserver, and Shiva in that of 

dostroyor. ‘Thus in the Purtpas (Vishnu-P., p. 22), Brahms is snid to live 100 of his, 
own years, each of which consists of 360 days and nights. The days are callod Kflpas, 

and consist of 4,820,000,000 years of mortals, during which the muiverse exisgs, During 

his nights the universe coascs to crist, and is rvproduccd at tho commencement of the 

next day or Kalpa (ea noto on Chapter VILI., 17). He is dgscribed in the Purtnas as 

huving four fuces, and as being produced from the eup of a lotus, which sprang from the 

navel of Vishnu. In this mythological character of croator of the universe, ho is men- 

¢Miod in VIIL, 16, 17; and XI, 15, 37; Vishuu-P., pp. 19, 22, 34, 44, and 14, note 

22, When, after tho period of superstitious mythology, the idea 

‘was again brought forward, Brahma wns considered the chief of 
was at first identified with that idea of un unknown God; 
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in run idemtited with she fags Bagby erect 


1y to designate the universal Supreme One, Yn this ve 
pu ‘oom with the exception of the four places mentioned above, 
where it is masculine; and also of Chapter XIV., 8 (ees nots), where it occurs in the 
* nonter, but no longer signif the Supreme Being in his complete chester of the 
eawance of both spirit and matter; but merely thet portion of him which in the essence of 
Wil matter, the universal vital energy. We have thus:—1st, Brahm, masculing, the 
“yiilipi pétodage, tet pent of the myshclogcal tend, and pertaidction of the 
creative power, considered aa a mortal and material deity; 2nd. Brahma, ower, a name 
‘used to designate the Supreme Being in philosophic language; and Srd., Brahma, meuter, 
the personification, in later philosophical language, of the material portion of the Supremo 
Being, (The word has nover berm satisfactorily dorived, though commonly suppoood to, 
come from the root erih,‘ to grow or incroase.” 

BRAHMASUTRA.—Seo note on XIUL, 4. (From Brabma, (newer) ‘the Supreme 
Being,’ and sire, ‘ philosophical aphorinn,’) 

CHEKITANA.—A king allict to the Pandavas, 1.,5, See Mahbhtr, V. 150, 
5101; V., 166, 63255 IT, 23, 968; V., 18, 677. 

CHITRARATHA.—The chief of the Gandharvas, or heavenly musicians, X., 26. 
Vishqu-P,, p. 162, note. Mahsbhir, IIT., %6, 1801, where he is called Chitrasons, 
(From ohitra, ‘ variegated, beautiful,’ and ratha, ‘a chariot,’) 

DAITYA. In the Epic period the Daityas appear to have been personifications of the 
Aborigines of India, more particularly of the southern part of the Peninsula; who,to increase 
the glory of the heroes who conquered them, were represented as giants and demons, They 
exe always associnted with tho Dinavas, who boar the same character. In the Purknio 
period they play s very important part, as the enemies who are constantly at war with 
the deitics, for the sake of obtaining the sovereignty of heaven, They are thers considered 
‘an the sons of the five sons of Hiranyakashipa, who again is son of Kashyapa end Diti 
{from whom the name Daitya is called @ matronymic). At the churning of the ooean 
they attempted to scize the cup of Amrite, or ambrosia, which waa then prodaced, but 
being defeated by the gods, they fled to Pattie, which they inhabit, Hiranyakeshipu was 
their king, but, when deposed by Vishnu, his son Prabléda received the sovereignty. 
°%., 20; Vishuu-P., p. 77, 123, 124 (note 28), 126, $35, 288 and 493, Mahsbhtr, 1, 66, 
2625, "(Gald to be's matronymio fom Dit their greet grandmother) 


DANAVA.—A clam of mythological giants, Frumfy coupled swith tho lost (Daityes), 
and belonging to the Epic period as, es ; to the Parenis 
fs ths iatlnats of PRU, and See ofthe gd "iaticr they are oallod 
the children of Kestyspa and Danu (whence their name isa matronymic) In Vighnn-P., 
P. 147, the following twolve names are given thom, but they do not throw any lighte.2 
their peculiar féatures. Dwimarddh4, Shankara, Ayomukha, Shankushiras, Kapila, 
Samvare, Bkachakre, Thrake, Swabhinu, Vrighaparven, Polowen, and Viprachitti. 
X,, 14; Mahibbhr,, I. 66,2880, (A matronymic from Dann.) 
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DEVALA.—A Rishi, son of Krish6shwa, X., 13. Vighou-P., p. 123, Colcbrooke's 
Essays, Vol. IL, p. 6. 


DHURISHTADYUMNA—Tho son of Drapads, very skilful in warfare, and one of 
tho generals of the Pindavas, 1, 17. Malitbh., V., 160, 6100, (From dirighte, 
“bold,” and dyumua, ¢ strength, power.”) 

DHRISHTAKETU,—King of Chodi, eon of Shishapila, and ally of the Pandavas 
and one of their goncrala, 1., 5. Mahtbh., V., 18, 576; V., 156, 5824; V., 49, 2010; 
and Y., 170, 5900. (From dkrisita, ‘bold,’ and def, ‘a standerg.’) 

DHRITARASHTRA.—The elder son of Krishna Dwaiptyane and the widow of 
Vichitravirya (see Bhishma), King of Hastinipura (commonly identified with the 
modern Delhi), and father of Duryodhana and his ninety-nino brothers. Being blind 
from birth, ho eventually delivered his socptre to Duodhana, at whove suggestion he 
banished the Pandava princes, his own nephews, from his kinggpm. It is to him that 
his chariotocr and bard (sida), Sanjaya, relates the present dialogue betworu 
Krishna and Arjona, having received, as he saya, from tho Vylaa, the mystic power of 
being present while it was carried on. is wife’s namo was Gandh6ri, and the chief of 
tho hundred sons which she bore him were Duryodhana, Duhshtsana, Vikarna, and 
Chitrasena, 1,1; XI. 26, Mahabhér., I.,96, 3804; 9I., 101, 4085; I, 102, 4135; 
I, 110, 4872; 1, 106, 4286. (From @hrits, “hold firm,’ and rdshéra, ‘s kingdom," 
“who tonaciously maintains tho sovereignty? The name, as Schlogol observes, may have 
arixen from his remaining on tho throne in spite of his blindness.) 


DRAUPADI.—Otherwise called Krighpa and Phnchili, daughter of Drupads, 
sister of Dhyishtadyunme, and wife of each of the five Pépdava princes, By Yudhighthira 
shohad axon Prativindhya; by Bhima, Sdtasoma, or Shrutasoma; by Arjuna, Shratakirti; 
by Nakula, Shatinike ; and by Sahadeva, Shrutasena, or Shrotukarman. 1, 6,18, 
(Patronymic from Drupada.) 

DRONA—Bon of the Rishi Bharadwajs, by birth a Brébman, but soquainted with 
military science, which he received as a gift from Parasburéma (see Rama). He was 
instractor of both partios in the art of war, and is, on that account, called an Schirya, 
In Vishgu-P,, p. 454, he is callod the husband of Krip, and father of Ashwatthiman, 
12,8, Afterwards King of the north part of the Panchtla country, and a general 
im tho Kura army. 1.26; 11,4; XI, 28, 34. 

DRUPADA.—Otherwiso called Yajnazens, son of Prighota, father of Dhrishtadyusfina, 
Shichapdin, and Krighn (Draupodi, or Pamchils, wife of the suns of Pandu}, King of 
the Panchiélas, and one of the generals of the Pandava army. Being conquered by 
Dropa, he only managed to retain tho southern part of hia ki from the Gauges to 
Charmavati (mod. Chumbal), including the cities Mékendi and ‘Kampilya. I, 3, 4, 18. 

*Vishpu-P., p. 453, Mahébh., I, 138, 5509; I.,130, 5109, cte. (From dru, ‘a tree,’ 
anitepade ‘foot, or root.” (?) 

DURYODHANA.—Tho oldest of the hundred sons of Dhritartyhfray and the second 
in command of the Kuru party, Bhishma being first in command, By persuading his 
father DhritarGghtra to banish his consins the Pandavas from the kingdom of 
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Hastiniyura, he was tho origins) cause of the grest war. 1,2 (Name derived from 
dua, bad,’ and yodhana, ‘fighting,’ that is, ‘ heving bad reasons for making war.) 

GANDHABBA (sometimes written Gandharva).—A spocics of demi-gols or angels, 
the musicians of Heaven, inhabiting Indraloke, the puradise of the deitics, and witueascs 
of thoactions of men. They are sixty millions in numbér, Inthe creationyf tho second 
‘Munwantara, they are callod tho children of Arishté and Keahyapn (whente they arc 
sometimes called Mavneyas, children of the Muni, viz., Kashyaps). By thom tho Nigas, 
or mythological serpents, in the rogious below, were despoiled of tho jewels which decorate 
thoir hoods, ‘They dpplied to Vishnu, who scnt Purukutea to Pathla to destroy the 
Gandharbas. ‘They originally belong to tho latter Epic poriod, but figure moro 
prominently in the Purfinns. X., 26; NY, 22, Vighna-P., pp. 41, 150, 370. 
‘Mubsbh6r. I., 66, 2650, (No satisfactory derivation has been given for this namo, In 
ibau-P., it is aid to Ly equivalent to gin dhaywrtas, * suck 








smell,’ and arb, ‘to go,’ alinding to tho musk doer, for which thie word ina name, Its 
primitive toaning was probably that of some singing-bird, os tho Koil, or Indian 
cuckoo, and this sunse is attributed to it in tho Mediué Kophe.) 

GANDLEVA.—Tho name of o miraculons bow, which Arjuna received as a present 
from Agni, the god of fio. I. 30, Manabe, 1., 255, 8177, ote, ; TV., 42, 1826, ote. ; 
V., 157, 6850, ete, 


GAYATRI-—The holiost verse of the Vedas, not to bo uttered to cars profane, Init 






yas dd only mentally. It is a short prayer to tho san, identified with the Supreme 





! Reinig, “Tt ove the 10th hymn of the 4th soction of the dnl Ashteké of the Sanbith 
[ot is Bigveda:—“Zat.aneitur verenyam. bhorge devaaye ahimahi dhiyo yo mak 
ee prechedauils 27, that excellout light of the'divine sun ; may he iluminaty 


Rigveds, TIL. 4,10. Such is tho foar entertained of profuning this text, 

that copyints of the Vedas not unfrequently rofrain from transcribing it buth in the 
Sanhité and the Bhishya. Wilson, Vishau-P., p. 122, note 13. This hymn, ascribed ' 
to Vishwhmitra, is properly the only Ghyatri; but, according to a systom of tho 
‘Tantrikas, a number of raystical verses bear the samc name. It is usually pervonifiod as 
& godin, wifo of Brabmt, and metaphorical mother of the first throe casten. X., 35, 
"Rosea’s ‘Rigvedas Spocknen’ (London, 1830) p, 18, “Colobrooks’s “Misc, Eautys,’ 

® Vol 1,, pp. he 1a 175, 309, (It appears to bo tho fem. of somo obsolete word 
Zaystre, orivable from ge ‘to sing") 

i act aetidy name of Krishna, who was broyght up in tho fumily of Nando, 

foowberd. Seo Krishne, I., 32; IL, 9, Vishnu-P,, p, 629, (Tho worl means a ‘cow- 
Ikoeper,’ ftom go, ‘cowl and eid, Gth clam, ‘to obtain.’) 

HARL—A name of Vihnu, a to the crigin of which we knew nothing, XI, 9; 

XVIEL, 77. Vighye-P,,p. 7, note 1, 


“HIMALAYA.—The well-known rango of mountains which form the northormn 
barrier of tho Indian peninsula, containing the highost clevations in the world, The 
Tails or modus of classical writers, In mythology Himblayo is husband of tho 
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{Ayearas or air-nymph Monaké ; father of the rivor Gangé and ot Darga Uy in 
| hor descent as Parvati to captivate Shiya, and seduce him from the ‘a ities which he 
Practisod in those mountains. In this personification tho name belongs te the Purturic, 
us a mountain only, to tho Epic period. X.26. (Derived from Aime, ‘mow, and 
diaya, ‘& house,’ ‘tho home of enow.’} : 


IKSHWAKU.—Tho son of the law-givor, Manu Vaivaghwats. Considered to be 
the firet prine of the Soler dynasty ; ho reignod at Ayodhy& (mod. Onde), in the second 
or Trota Yuga. * He had one hundred sons, and is said to have been born from 
tha nostril of Manu, whon ho happened to mocze. IV. 1. Whgu-P., pp. 348, 359, 
Romayana, T., 70,20. (In tho fem, the name signifies a gourd, or cucumber; and 
is enid to be applied to this king on account of his numerous progeny. But ?) 


INDRA.—Thia deity plays an important part in cach of the three periods of 
{Indiau mythology, In the earlicst ages he scoms to have been the unknown mysterious 
, being who inhabited the sky, the firmament botwoen carth and ¢h® san, who rode upon the 
' elouds, who poured forth tho rain, hurled tho forked lightning upon carth, and 
\ spoke in the awfal thunder. ‘His character was at once beneficent as giving rain and 
hada ; and awful and powerful in tho storm, Te isghe original of the Jupiter ‘Tonans 

of tho west, and the Thor of tho north, and like them rose in tho eartiest ages to the 
first place, and the soverviguty among the gods, Fear, a stronger motive among mon than 
gratitude, raisod him above the clomentarydriad. In tho Epic period he is the first 
porson of the pure mythological triad, Indra, Agni, and Yama, In tho Purtnic ago, 
when tho powers of a Supreme Being were persomificd in tho superior trisd of Brghmt, 

« Vishnu, and Shiva, Indra’s star doclines, He is no longer tho principal divinity, but only 
the chiuf of the infurior deities; and, aa such, is ot constant war with the giants and 
demons, by whom he is fora timedeposod. A curve from the Riyhi Durvasn causes his power 
and that of the deitics subject to him gradually to decline ; ‘and he is defeated by Kriehna 
ino fight for the PérijGta trec, which had beea prodaced at the churning of the own, 
and planted by Tndra in hia own gurden, An arausing account of this battle in given in 
‘Vishno-P,, p. 687, His wife's name is Shachi. Ho is lord of the cight Vasus (800 Vasu). 
Tho «age Gautama pronounced upon him tho curse of wearing one thournnd disgrace. 
fal morka-which he aftorwards tarned to cyes, He ravishod the daughter of Puloman, 
whom he slow to avoid his curse, Ho is borac ona white hor. The rainbow is supposed 
tobe his bow bent for the destruction of bis focs, and thunderbolts are his wospons, The 
hoavon over which he rules, and which the other secondary drities inhabit, is, iz» the * 
Epic ago, called Swarga, und later, Indraloka, or Devaloka, His horse is Uchehbaih- 

his clephant, Airivata; hic city, Amardvati; his palace, VaijayaMia, Those 

details belong to the Purigic pge. X22, Sco Monier Williams’ ‘ Eng.-Sansk, Dict.’ 

‘Tic ia also tho guardian of the eastern quarter. R4m, I., 369 Vi P, 

411, 523, (Commonly derived from a root id or ind, ‘to govern.’) 

A namo of the sacrod river Ganges, X., 31. It is a patronymic from 

Jahnu, an ancient and celobrsted Muni, who being at his devotions on'the bank of the 

sacred stream, was disturbed by its ovarflowing. In his rego, he exercised that supreme 

power, which tho austeritics he bad practisod guvo him; swallowed the whole 
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sivor, ond waa only persuaded by the entreaties of the Gods and sages to vomit it forth 
again; whence it obtained the name of the daughter of Jehnu. Tho fable is of course 
invented to explain the name, Vishnn-P., 898, 

TANAKA, otherwise called Siradhwajes, ‘ tho bearer of a plough as an ensign.’—Ho 
waa King of Mithilé, or Videha, remarkable for his wisdom and sanstity, and thereforo 
cnnmerated among the Réjarghis, ITI. 20, Ho was the father of Shité,\he wife of 
Dasharatha (sce Rama), the heroine of the Ramfyans, and the Holen of India, Tho 
Jogend of her birth is, that while Janaka was ploughing tho ground itt ordor to sccom- 
Plich a eactifico for proyeny, the maiden sprang up, ready-made, from the furrow, It 
must undoubtedly be understood historically to alludo to the improvement of agriculture 
in the south of India by a king of those regions. Videha is a district in the province 
of Berar, the same as tho anciont Mithilé, and modcrn Tirhut, Wilson's Visbqu-P., 
1p. 890, note 4. This king must not be confounded with hie ancostor of tho same name, 
about whose birth frog the body of Nimi such absurd legends arc related, (Vishnu-P., 
Pp, 389), in order to explain the names Videba and Mithila, (Tho namo means a ‘ pro- 
genitor, or anccstor.’) 

JAYADRATHA, or Vérddlykshatri,—Son of Veiddhakghatri, and king of 
to Sindbavas, Souviras, or Shivis, and a genoral in tho Kuru army. XI, 94, 
Mahbbhtr, IIL, 263, 15581, £5618, 16621; V., 154, 6274, (Dorivod from jayad, pros, 
pert. of ji, ‘to conquer,’ and ratha, ‘a car ‘having @ victorious cat.’) 

KANDARPA, or Kéma.—Tho God of Love, the Cupid of India, In the Epic 
period he acems to be merely the abstract idea, poctically personified, not a mythological 
pervonago; ad wherever ho is introduced, it is as a passion affecting the hoart by 
directing the glances of the lover. Inthe Purhnic period he is called tho son of Brahmi, 
produced from, and inf his heart, but this is evidently invented to explain one of 
tho derivations, He is sotictimes called » son of Dharma, the god of justioo; of 
Shroddhd, the goddess of faith ; or of Vighno, by his wifo Lakphms, or Rukmini, the 
Venus of India. Ho is represented as « beautifal boy, bearing five flowery arrows, cach 
tipped with a different blowom, which affects one of the fivo senses, and a bow of 
flowers with « string of bees, on. parrot, attended by Apsarases, or air-nymphs, 
of whom ho is tho master. X.,48. (Derived sometimes from ka, ‘Brahm,’ and drip, 
‘to inflame,’ sometimes fram the root dam, ‘to love,’ aud darpa, ‘pride “tbe pride 

, of loving.’ But?) 

-HAPHLA.—A celebrated anchoret, to whom the founding of the Sénkhya school of 
philosophy,,is attributed. A work pretending to bo writton by him is still extant: it 
boars tho title of ‘Sankbyz-Pravachana,’ or, ‘Preface'to the Sinkhya Philosophy,’ and 
‘was printed at Serdtiporg in'1821. Tio great reverence in which Kapila was held may 
be presumed from the fact that ho is sometimes considered as an incarnation of, te gad 
ie or Fira (Mahibh,, IIT., 220, 18208), and sometimes of V1 7 

jimself,” (Mebeth., In, a, 1896; Ram. I, 41, 26; Vighnu-P., p. 

‘Tait plico there's a long story about his destroying by « single look ‘ae rixty thousand 
wons of Stgara, who troubled the world with their sins; but it is ovidently mado up to 
explain how the word Kapila aluo means a hors.) In X., 26, of our pocui, ho.is spoken 
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of as the obfef of the Siddhas, (The word means ‘tawny,’ and Colebrooke, (Misc, Essays, 
L, p. 229,) conjectures that his connection with Agni msy havo originated in this mean- 
ing of kin wansc,): Ho soertn to belcag etly to, thn Feekipio pated. 

KABNA—King of the Anga country, a genersl in the Kura army, son of Stirya 
(the sun), and Kant, (the mother of the Pandavas) bofore her marriage with Pandu, 
‘He was oxftecd by his mothor ou the banks of the Ganges in & basket, and being found. 
by Adhiratha, an Anga monarch, was by him adopted (a legend possibly owing its origin 
to the Hobrows).® Ho is thcrofore called a Sata (charioteor and bard), a easto sprung 
from a Kehatriya father and a Bréhman{ mother, since the Aga kings were of that 
costo, boing descended from Vijaya, whose mother was a Sété (the children always 
belonging to the materi caste). L, 8; XL, 84, In XL, 26, he is referred to as a 
Bataputra, tho son of a chariotcer, Vishna-I’., 437, 446. 


KASHI, or VARANASI, is the modern Beuarea, "I,, 5,17. The king mentionod 
im the fret place az Késhi-rija, in the second as Késtiya, which 4 perhaps « patronymic 
from Kisha (sec Vishnu-P., p. 406), was an ally of the Pandavas, 

KESHIN.—A Daitya, or giaut, who was slain by Krishoa, who is on that account 
called Koshintishdenn, the slayer of Keshin, (Ser.Krishna). Kanss, learning from 
Narada that Krighya and Ralaréma woro still alivo, se&t the domon Keshin, who haunted 
the fo forest of Vrindavan, iu tho form of a horse, to desttuy them by trampling thont 

down, Krishga, howovor, stuck his arm ingo his jaw, and thus throttled him, XVIII. 
1, Vighgu-P,, 639. (Keshin moans *huiry,’ and ovidently refers to the hors; but 
‘whother the logend were inventod to explain the name, or vice-terad, is not decided.) 

KRIPA.—King of tho Panchitas, son of Satyadhriti, and brother of Krips, the wife 
of Drona, who is olso called Guutami and Shéradhwati, und was the mother of 
Asbwatthiman, He is one of the Karu generale, I, 8 Visluu-P, p. 464. 
‘Satyadhyiti was in love with the Apsaras Urvashi, and two children were the product of 
their connection. Santana, a BAj6, discovered the infunts when on a hunting expedition, 
lying in a clump of Shara grass, took them, and brought thom up, ‘They reocivod their 
names, Kripa aud Kript, from tho compassion /kripd/ which he showed thom in thus 
presorving their livor, The logend is, of course, a Partnic invention, to explain the 
origin of their names, 

KRISHN A.—Tho most renowned demigod of Indian mythology, and most celebrated 
hoo of Indian iistory, in the cighth Avatira or incarnation of Vishnn. Ie cannot bo , 
said to belong really to tho Epic age, but almost exclusively to the Puriic. 
‘When the story of his life is divestod of the marvellous, he will be found {be an 


fiistorical” personage, belonging to that’ epoch whien the Aryan race, Tearing the north- 
western corner of the peninsula, began to make their way by gradual conquests towards 
tho interior and tho east. The enemics whom he attacks and subdues are,the aborigines 
* of tho interior, who, to heighton the glory of the hero, are called giants and demons, 
{Pare d Diner ‘Tho Aryans woro still a nomad people, pasturiqg their herds of 

















Gattle at tho’ foot ‘of tho Hiniblays range and in the plains of tho Fanjab; and the 
legond would further ead ws to beliove that the elementary 
yielded to the more systematic religion of Bréhmanism and the itetitutions 
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! His identification with Vighuu would follow es a natural spothcosis of a monarch and 

+ warrior of such famo; but the very logend itsolf, oven as it ia given in tho Purinas, 
seems to abow that he cxisted long before the mythological ¢ried of Brahms, Vighyu, 
and Shiva had evor been dreamed of, As it is from the mouth of this Indian Hercules 
thut our syvtom is expounded, we cannot refrain from giving a curtailod nocount of his 
‘irth snd actions, borrowed partly from the Purkgas, partly from Monty Williams’ 
Eng.-Sanak, Dict, and partly from @ little work of great usefulness, lately published by 
M. Pavie, now Professor of Sanskrit in the University of France, entitled ‘Krichna et 
ss doctrine.’ Paris, 1362.—Tho king of the Daityas or sborigines, Ahuka, had two 
sont, Devaka aud Ugrasena, The former had a daughter named Devaki, tho latter a 

J gon called Kansa. Devok{ was married to s nobleman of tho Aryan mco named 
‘Vasudeva (or Anakadundnbhi), the son of Sharu, 2 descendant of Yadu, and by him had 
cight sons, Vasudeva had alst another wife namod Rohini, Kansa, the cousin of 
Devaki, was informod by the saint and prophet Nimnda, that his cousin would bear a 
son, who would kill him and overthrow his kingdom, Kansa was king of Mathuré, and 
he capturud Vamdeva and his wife Devaki, imprisoned thom in his own paluco, oct 
guards over thom, and elew the six children whom Devaki hod alrady borne, Sho 
was bow about to give birth te'the seventh, who was Balarims, tho playfellow of 
Kriihas and, like him, suppored to be mn incarnation of Vighyu (eee Réma); but by 

ho child was transferred before birth to tho womb pf Vasudove 

i Rohinf, who was still at Liborty, and wits thus saved, Her eightWhild was pave 

‘who was born at midnight, with avery black skin ( the name Krishna, asan adjective, means 





“blade”, and a peouliar eurl of bair called the Skrirates, resombling a Saint Andrew's | 


roan, on his breast. ‘Tho gods now interposed to prescrvo the life of thix farourcd baby 
from Kansa's vigilance, and accordingly lulled the guards of the palace to sloap with tho 
Yoge-uidrt, or mysterious shumber. Taking the infunt, its fathor Vasudova stole out 
undiscovered as for as the Yamun6, or Jumns, rivor, which sems to have boon the 
dotindary between the Aryans and the sborigincs, This he crossed, and on the other 
sido found tho cart and team of Aryan cowherd, caliod Nanda, whose wifo, 
‘Yushods, hed by strange coincidence just been deliverod of a fomale child, Vasudeva, 
warned of this by divine sdmonition, stole to hor bulside, amd placing Krishna by 
her, ro-crossod the river, and ‘re-entered the palace, with the fomalo baby of Yashod in 
his arma, and thus substituted it for his own son. When Kansa discovered the cheat, he 
«for g, while gave up the affair, and set the prisoncrs at liberty, but ordered oll melo 
children to be putto death. Vasudeva then entrusted Krishna to the oare of Nanda, the 
cowherd, who tack him to the village of Gokuls, or Vraja, and there brought him up. 
. Hero Erighps, end his older brothor Balartma, who joined him, wandered about 
;, together aa children, an/! ovincad their divine character by many unraly pranks of 
| surprising surprising strength, such as kicking over the cart, which sorved as conveyance and 
domicile to Nanda and his family. ‘The femals Daitys Pitan was sent to suckle him, 
‘out the refractory baby, discovering the trick, showed his gratitude by slaying her. Liter 
in life he vanquiabed the serpent Kaliya in the middie of tho Yamun& (Jumne) river, A 
demon, Arigh{a, assuming the form of « bull; another, Koshin that of e horse; and 
a third, Kélanemi, all undertook to destroy the boy, but each fell victims to hia supers 
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human strength. Kyighna now incited Nanda and the cowherds to abandon the worship of 
indra, ad to adopt that of the cows, which supported them, and the mountains, which 
‘afforded them pesturnge. - Indra, incensed at the loss of his offerings, opened the gates 
of hoaven upon the wholo raoo, and would have deluged them, had not our hero plucked. 
up the mountain Govarddhana, gnd hold it asa substantial umbrella above the land. He 
soon tock@o repose from his labours, and amused himself with the Gopi, or 
shepherdewees, of whom he married seven or eight, among whom Rédhh was the 
favourite, and toswhom ho tanght the round dance called Rdse-, or Ma 
Meanwhile Kanes had not forgotten tho prophecies of Nirada,, He invited the two! 
boys, Krishna and Balarkmna, to stay with him at Mathurd; thoy accepted, and went.| 
At the gates, Kansn's washerman insulted Krishna, who slow him, and dressed hime! in 
his yellow clothes, Ho afterwards slow Kansa himaclf, and placed his fathor Ugrasona 
“on the throne, A foroign king of the Kals-yavana (Inde-Scythian) race soon invaded the 
|, Yado, or Aryan, territory, whereupon Krishna built and fortifig] the town of Dwaraks, 
{ in Guserat, and thither transferred the inhabitants of Mathuré. He afterwards merriod 
Sutyabbima, daughter of Satrijit, und carried off Rukmins, daughter of Eka. 
Hin harom numbered sixty fhousind-wives, but his progeny was limited to‘ 
thousand sons, When afterwards on « visit to Indra’s heavon, he behaved, at a 
“wursion of bia wife, Setyabhimé, in a mannor very unbecgming a guest, by stosting the 
famous Parijhta treo, which had beon produced at the churning of tho cocan, and was thon 
thriving in Indra's garden, A contest ensted, in which Krishna dofoated the gods, and 
carriod off the sacred tre. At another time, a female Daitya, Ush6, daughter of Bana, 
earriod off Kriqhpa’s grandson, Auiruddhs. His grandfathor, accompanied by Rima, 
wont to the reacue, and though Bina was defended by Shiva and Skanda, proved 
victorious, Paundraka, one of Vasudeva's family, efterwards assumed his title and insignia, 
mupportod by the King of Henares, Krighne hurlod bia aming discus (chakra) at this 
‘city, and thus dostroyed it. He aftorwards exterminated his own tribe, tho Yédavas. 
- Ho himpelf was killod by a chanco shot from x hunter, He in describod a having early 
«black hair, as wearing « clud or mace, a sword, « flaming discus, a jowcl, a conch, and a 
* gurlund. ‘His charioteor is Satyaki; his city, Dwéraka; his heaven, Goloke. The 
opithots by which he is addressed in“cur poem are chiefly ai follows :—Hrishtkesha 
(soc note on L, 15), Keshava, Keshinighidana, Janirdana, Vasudeva, Varehneys, Yédave, 
Modhusddana, Govinds, Hari, and Kiritin (wearing s tiare). Koshava is explained in 
‘Vishgu-P., p. 497, by a logond, in which Brahmé, when supplicated by the inhabitants , 








1 iiss Westen Belotma (me moans white, cod the Weck"Keshps For an explane- 
tion of the other epithets, soo under Vasudeva, Vrishyi, Yadu, Madhu, Keshin, oto, 
{ Jantrdana means “the object of the of méa’ 
igripon of Kes, oe Gigi siclous de [Aatiulth Paria 1625, Vol, I, 
Bd, ete. 
KUNTI, or Prithé.—Eidest of the five daughters of Shtre end Mitshé, The friend 
of Shéira, called Kuntibhoja, having no children, adopted Kunti, and married her to 
Pingu, to whom she bore the three sons, Yodhishthira, Bhima, end Arjuna, Phpiu, 
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howover, had, by the curse of a deer, beon proventod from having progeny, and she 
therefore conccived those childron by connection with the deities Dharma, Vayu, and 
Yndra respectively. Yudhighthira, es eon of Dharma, ia considered the justest ; Bhima, 
Vaya's oon, the strongest; Arjuna, Indre’s son, tho best howshot, In like manuer 
Nuaknla, the 4th Péndave, son of Madri, by the Ashwin Nésatya, was tho wisest; and 
Sahsdova, by tho other Ashwin Dasru, the handsomest among men. Frotty hia mother 
Arjuna is called Kauntoya and Partha, I., 16, 27; IL, 14, 37, 60; IIL, 9, 89, eto. 


KUNTIBHOJA.—A friend of Shftra, who adopted his daughter Wont (ee Kuntl), 
and en ally of tho Pésflaves, I, 5. Vishnu-P., 487. 


KURU.—1. An ancient king, son of Samvarana, by Tapati; and ancostor of 
Vichitravirya, the grandfather of the Kuros and Pandavua. 2. A vory ancient poople, 
who would seom to have boen orjginally situated in central and Northern Avis, since in 
the PGrfnes, they are mentionod as inhabiting the north of Jambudwipe, or the known 
world (that is, the Coltinent of Asia), between the Sbringavin (horned) range of 
mountains and the icy soa, Thoy must havo entered India with the Aryans, if indood 
they aro not a tribe of that groat rnoc, and they scttled in Kurukshetra. ‘With thia 
meaning tho name applics to both uf the contending parties, whence Arjuna is cullod 
‘boat of the Kurus, ctc., in ly. “31; X19; and XY. 48, 3, In its partioulor and 
oxclusive souse, tho namic is given only to that party which adhered to Duryodhena, and 
opposed tho Pandavas, 1,25, All those namos belong to the Epic period. 


KURUESHETRA.—The plain of tho Kuras, A tract of land to the cast of tho 
‘Yamint, or Jumma, river, in tho upper part of the Donb, noar the city of Delhi, and the 
river Sarashwati (mod. Surwooty). I., 1, soo note 3. 


MADHAVA.—A namo of Krishys, which may oither be derived as a patronymio 
from Madhu, who is mentioned among his ancestors, or be considored equivalent to 
‘Madhusddana, ‘slayer of Madhu.’ Soe Madhu. J., 14,37. Vishau-P,, 418, 


MADHU.—1, A Daitya, giant or demon, though more probsbly ono of the 
aborigines, slain by Krishna, who ia therofore called Mudhusddana, I, 35; IT, 1, 4; 
VI, 38; VIIT, 2-2. An ancestor of Krishna, son of Kértavirys, a doscondant of 
Yada, to whove family, tho Yédavas, Krishna belonged. I., 14, 87, 


+ MAKARA—A huge amphibious monster, usually taken to be the shark or croco- 
diley but dopictod in the xigns of the Zodiac with the hoad end forelogs of an antelope, 
and the bojy and tail of a fish, It is the onsign of the god of love. X., 81. Whut- 
ever symbolism and the Zodiac painters may have mav’ of this animal, this passoge, at 
least, would soem to decigo that it waa ck of some sort: Varuya, the god of the son, 
rides upon it through the waves. Cupid bears it ax his emblem, on aceount of the 
fecandity of this rpecies of animal, and tho name is used in the mouth of HindGs at the 
presont day to dpsignate a shark. ‘The depths of tho ocean produce, and from timo'to 
time bring to light, such strango and quaint creatures, that we cannot wonder at tho 
Hebrew ideas about Leviathen, or the Yankee faith in a sea-serpent, Still leas can wo 
blame the Indian author im an age when reilways and telegraphs were uot at his service, 
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if he desoribe, or the astronomer if he paint, a matine monster, which he hes never 
seen, With somewhat amphibious and arobiguous components, 

MANU.—This nome belongs to the Epic and Purfnic periods, In the former wo 
trace in it the remains of tho tradition of a first man, slike progenitor, or even creator, 
Hike Promothens, of his descendants, and lawgiver. Wo should conceive its historical 
‘value to be Mc allusion to somo logendary personage, such as evary nation can boast of, 
who first wakes his countrymen from barbariem and a wild lifo to the light of civilization 
and systematic government, In the Purknio period this fret man is called Swiyambhove 
(from Swayambhnva, ‘Brahmi ), the son of Viréja, the son of Brénm4: and the code of 
laws atill extant is sometimes attributed to him. Soon, however, the idea of a lawgivor 
became more prominent than that of first man, and the number of Manus was multi- 
pliod. Ench Kalpa, or croation of the world, is divided into fourteen Manwantaris or 
intervals, over which a Mann presides, Six of these hate already passed in the presunt 

#Kalpa, and the seventh is now going on. The present Manu, thea, is cousidcred as the 

‘actual author of the Dharma-shastra, the code which bears bis name. Ho it is who is 
spoken of in TV. I.,—Vaivashwate-Manu, tho son of Vivashwat, or the sun, brother of 
Yama, and father of Ikghwika. The-Manus, who are past, aro named Swhyambhuva, 
Bwarochigha, Auttami, Tamasa, Raivata, and Chikshosha ; Vaivashwata is still in office, 
The soven to come in tho prosent Kulpa oro Savarni, Dkshasivurni, Brahmashvarni, 
Dharmasivarsi, Rodrusévarsi, Rawshya and Bhautyu. X, 6. (Derivablo from man, 
‘to think,’ meaning ‘intelligent? man that iS, us contrasted with othor living beings. 
‘Tho word iteclf appears to have Gin mepcsing of | Seat in the Vedas, while mdnave, and 
perhaps tanughye, both meaning ‘man,’ aro derived from it.) 


MAR{CIL.—The chicf of the Maruts, or porsonified winds, X.21. (He must not 
bo confounded with the Marichi, who is said to bo the son of Brahmé, and father of 
‘Kashyapa, and is ranked among the Prajtpstis, or progenitors of mankind.) Vighpu-I'., 
pp. 49, 82.) 

MARGASHIRSILA.—The month which comprises tho latter-half of November and 
the former-half of December. X. 36, To the question why this month should be 
placed at the head of the other eleven, the Scholiast replics—because it yiclds crops of 
rico and other natural productions, and is ucither too hot nor too cold. Lassen, not 
content with this explanation (Bh.-G., p, 276), secks to place this month at the 
‘beginning of the yoar at the time of the composition of our poem. It is otharwjxe 
catled Agrahfyana, ‘tho commencement of the year;" and although, at present, the 
HindGs begin thoir year in tho month Vaisbikhe (April-May), we find in SPrinsep'a 
“Veuful Tables,” part IL, p. 18, that, in Bentley's opinion, thie month would have 
begun the year, before the aso of a fixed calendar in India, between .c. 698 ani 461, 
ATho named is derived from Mrigashirgha, a constellation, containing three stars, 
ong of which ia A Orionis, and figured by an sntelope's head : from mriga, “an antelope,” 
and shir;ha, “a head.” a 

MARUT.—The different winds personified. They are considered as seven, or seven 
times seven in number, A ridiculows account of their birth from Kashyapa and Diti, 
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and a atill more ridiculous derivation of their name from md rudah, “weep not!" is 
given in Vighnu-P., p. 152, X.,21; XI, 6,22, (The real derivation is not known.) 


‘MERU.—In the earlier Epic poriod this is probably the namo given to tho high table- 
land of Tartary, to the north of the Himalaya rango, from the noighbourhood of which 
the Aryan race may originally have pushod their way southwards into the.peninmalar, 
and thus have preserved the namo in their traditions asa relic of the old mountain- 
worwhip. In the Parinas, it appears asa fabulous peak, forming tho centre of tho 
Jambudwipa, “the ‘mown world,” which stands in the middle of the six other 
dulpas, or continents of the world, and compared to the sced-vesec] of a lotus-flower, of 
which tho dotpas are the surrounding petals. Its height is said to bo 84,000 yaianar 
{the yoiana in nine miloe), 16,000 of which are below the surface of tho carth, its 
diameter at the top is 30,000 ye‘anas, and at the bottom 16,000. From its summit flows 
the Ganges, towards the four quarters of the globe, On tho south it ia the Ganges of 
India; on the north, the Bhadrnsomh ; on the cast, tho Bits, on the west the Chakshus 
(Oxas?) Brahm&, the Righis, and the Gandharbas reside on its summit, In short it is 
the Olympus of India, X., 23. Vishnu-P., pp. 166, and following. 


NAGA,—Originally the ‘Cobra-Capelia ar Colaber-Néga, In mythology these beings 
havo human heads aud tho bédics of scrpents; thoy are one thousand in number, and bear 
jowols on their heads. They ara the sons of Kashyope and Kadrd, subjoct to Vighau's 
bint, Garuda, and inhabiting part of Pétila, oalled Naga-loka, the capital of which is 
Bhagavaii, X.29. Vishgu-P., p, 149. (Derived from nega, “s mountain,” 


NAKULA.—The fourth son’of Péndu, though really begotton by the clder of the 
two Ashwinau, Nisatye, by Midri or Bahliké, tho sister of Shalya, Ho is haif- 
brothor to Sahadeva, tho sda of Dasra, by the same mother, and nominally brother to 
the three othor Pandavas, (The namo signifies ignoble, from wa, ‘negative, and kul, 
‘family’; but to whatover the namo may allnde, he is generally considered as a type of 
tho wisest among mortals.) I., 16, 





NABADA.—A Devarghi or divino Righi, to whom is attributed the invontion of the 
‘Ving, or Indian lyre, a code of faws, and one of the cighteen Purinas, entitled N&radiya- 
Partpa, In the Brahme-Purtins he is called the emooth-epeating Nerada, and his 
koness to Orpheus is carried still farther by « descent which he made from heaven to 
visit Pétéla, the nother regions. In Manu I., 35, he is mentioned among the ten 
Prajépatir or progenitors of mankind; in Mahsbh. [,, 66, 2568, among the Gandharbas; 
in Vighpu-P., p. 60, n, 2, he is suid to be sprung frow» Brahmé’s hip. X., 13, 26. 


PANCHAJANYA.The nemo of Krishna's conch. It was made of the bonos of 
tho giant Panchajane, who dwelt at the bottom of the ocoan, When Krishus wad 
getting up hig militery acquirements, the eon of his ichérya, or tutor, Sandipenit was 
drowned in the sea of Prabhisa, and carried down to the hottom by the said giant. 
Krishns plunged in, dived down, slew the giant, brought up his bones to make a conch 
of, snd restored his eon to the grieving tutor. 1.15. Vi bna-P., p. 562, 
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PANDU,—Beoond son of the Vylas, Kriskna-Dwaiptyana and Ambalikt, the widow 
of Vichiteavirya, the brother of Dhritarishtra, and nominal father of the five Pandava 
prinros, Yudhighfhira, Bhima, Arjums, Nakula, and Sabsdova, He married Kunti or 
Prithé, and Médri or Bubliké; but having incurred a curse from » deer which he shot, 
he was provented from having progony himself, and tho Pandava prinoos wero therofore 
bogottan rypectivly by tho gods Dharma, Viye, Indra, and tho twin Ashwinay. I. 3. 
(Panda moans ‘ palo” ot ‘ whito,’ porhaps alluding to the colour of the Péndava tribe, 
But?) . 


PANDAVA.—Patronymic from Péndu, appliod first to hft five sous and then 
genurally to their party or army, I, 1,2; X., 87. Also to Arjuna in partionlar, 
1, 14, 20; TV., 35; XL, 34, 55; XIV, 6. 

PAUNDRA.—The name of Bhighma’s conch. 1, 15. (Probably derived from 
Papi, tho anciont name for Bengal, with a purt of South Babér ani the jungle 
Mahals.) 


.PITRI.—This word moans ‘father,’ but is used to designate a class of beings 
neither divine nor human, which mey be distributed under three honds, 1, The 
original iden is simply that of ancestors, each man’s fercfathers hing his pitris, to whom 
he made lihations of water, and offerings of »indar (ballyof rice and flour), at cortain 
periods fixed by holy writ. 2, Ton mythological personages, considered to be the pro- 
gonitors of the whole human rucc, and othtrwise denominated Praj&patis, inhabiting a 
region called Pitriloka, 3. In the Purdyes tho ancestors of all custes and'tribes are 
divided into eoven classes, throc of which are incorporont and four corporeal, Thethreo 
incorporoal classes ate called Vuiréjas, Agnishwattas, and Varhiyhads. Tho four 

classes are tho Pitris of each of the four principal castes, ‘Those of the 
Dribeaans aro called Somapés, or Ushmapis, descondan’s of Bhriga. Those of the 
‘Kehatriyas orc Havishmantas, descondants of Angiras; those of the Vaishyau, 
Ajynpis, deseoudunte of Kardama; those of tho Shidres, Sukélins, descondants of 
Vashighta, Tho origin of the Pitris is suid to be thut they wore the sons of the gods, 
who, disobeying Brakmé, were by him commandod to learn obodience from their sons, 
whom they therefore called their futhers (yitri). They aro the fathors of the gods, and 
the oldest of thom, Rosiding ina world of their own, they rocoive among thom the 
nouls of those pious dead who have particularly attended to their ritos. Hence in 
IX., 25, Krishya sayz, ‘those who are devoted to the Pitris go to the Pitr alluding to 
the first kind, In X., 29, when he spoaks of Aryaman es their chief, he alludes to to the 
scoond kind. Vishau-P., p. 820. ;. 


PRAHLADA.—King of the Daityae, and son of Hiranyakashipu. While a boy, ho is 
said to have studiod philosophy and religion very diligently, wile his father who hed 
wrested their kingdom from the gods in one of the fights berweon Indra and the Devas 
eMetho ono hand, and the domons and giants, called Daityas and Dinavas, on the other, 
wap revelling in Indralola in ai] the luxuries that place could afford. When called upon 
by his fathor to give mn account of his studics, be answered boldly that ho had discovered 
tho one great truth, that Vighnu, the Supreme Ring, was God alone, At this, Hiranyn~ 
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Kashipa, who hated the gods, was mightily incensed, and commanded the attendant 
Daityas, the elephanta and the Nagas, to attack the boy; but such was tho power of his 
faith and devotion, that all their efforts wore futile, and he remained wnscathed by all 
their tortures. At length, Vishnu deposed Hiranyskashipu and established Prahléda 
as monarch of the Daityas. Te is also regent of one of the divisions of Péhla, X., 
30. Vishnu-P., p. 124, of emg. (Tho name also moana © pleasnre, joy.’) * ¢ 

PRITHA.—Seo Kunts, 

PURUIIT.—A warrior allied to tho Pandavas, brother of Kunttbhejf. 1, 6. (From 
purv, ‘many’; end jé,¥ to conguer.’ But?) 

RAKSIZASES, or Rikshasas.—In their carliest conception they aecm to be those un- 
known creatares of darkness to which the superstition of all ages und racos has attributed 
the evils that attond this Tif, and a malignant desiro to injuro mankind. Iu tho Epic 
period they seem to be personiffations of the Aborigines of India, presented under tho 
terriblo aspect of vampires, flying thruugh the air, sucking blood, ete, in order to 
heighten the triumphs of tho Aryan heroes, who subdued them, In this charueter they 
play a very prominent part inthe Rimayona, the beantiful cpic of Valmiki, Hero they 
aro lod by Ravana, the king of Lapké, which is supposod to be the islund of Ceylon and 
its capital, and they aro eubdued Sy Dasharatha Rama, the hero of tho poem, fn the 
Purlinic period they arc infornfl giants, the children of the Righi Pulustya, and omemios 
of the gods, They are then divided into threo classes :— 

1. Theslaves of Kuvcru, the god of wealth, aud guardians of his treusurcs, 

2, Malevolent imps, whoo chief delight is to disturb the pious in thoir devotions, 

8. Giants of onormous proportions, inhahiting Naraka, or hell, wnd hostile to the 
golds, In the ecoond Munwantara, they are suns of Kushyapa and Khnsé, It is rather 
in their Purfnic character thet they uppeer in our poom, X., 23; X¥.,36; XVII, 4. 
Vighnu-P,, p. 160. Mahabbar. I, 66. 2571. (The mame is commonly derived from 
rakeh, ‘to preserve,’ because they grard Kuvera'a treasuros. But?) 


BAMA.—This name, belonging exclusively to the Kpic poriod, is given to throes per- 
sonages of considerable historical importavco, whose mighty deeds won for them tho 
privilego of being considered incarnations of Vichnu, The first is Parasharime, or 
Tima of the Axe (paraciw). He is considered as tho sixth Avatira of Vishnu, and 
belonga to the period of the first struggle between the Bribmana and the Kshatriyas, the 
hierarchy and the govornment, Ho cannot, therefore, be rightly considered chronologi- 

* calls anterior to the others, He ia said to bo the son of a cortain Muni, callod Jamad- 
agni; but as his mothor, Konuké, was « lady of tho Kehatriya cnsto, and as tha children 
follow the Casta of their mother, he is not, like his father, a Brihman by jough, 
‘he ‘copoused the Bribiian’ caso, and afterward himself became u Mani, The legend 
relates, that the princossfnis mother, having committed & ain, hie father commanded bis 
sons to put her to death. All refused, excopt Réma, tho youngest, who seized his axe and 
felled her to the ground. In roward for this triumph of duty over feeling, he receiz>? 
the gift of invideibility. Afterwards, whon Kértavirya, king of the Haiheyss, violated 
the laws of hospitslity by sbsconding with the calf of oblation belonging to the Muni 
‘Tamadagni, to whom he wos paying visit, Parashurkma scizod thia pretext; and with 
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his battlo-axe, having no other weapons, exterminated the whole race of Kyhatriyas, He 
was born at the leginning of tho Treté Yuga (second age.) Vighgu-P., p. 401 end vogg, 
‘Tho second is Dashuretha Rims, cr Rémachande, the son of Dasharatha, king of Ayodhyi 
(Onde), born at the close of the Trot Yuga (scoond age). He belongs historically to the ago 
‘when the Aryan race, alrcady settled in the north, pushed their conquests towards the 
Youthern @art of the peninsula, and introduced into thoso wild districts civilization and 
agriculture, which are typified by Shit6. She was the daughter of Janske, king of 
Mithila (eco ‘Mmake,’) ond Rama roccived hor as a reward for his strength im breaking 
the bow of Maheshware in that king’s paluce, She was carged off by Ravana (sce 
« Rekshasas,") and the war which ensued for ler recoveryjis the subject of Vélmfki's boau- 
tiful epic, the Ramiyana Ile is tho ecventh Avatira of Vighuu. To him does our poet 
alludoia X., 81, The third is Bolar&ma, or Shrirému, the son of Vasudeva and Devaki, 
but mystically transferred from the womb of the lattersto that of Vosudeva's other wifey 
Hobint, and thus saved from the hunds of Kana, (sce ‘Eri hna.”) Ho is the Bartllow 
of Krishna, and shares his toils and his glory. He is at the same time, as Kr 
eighth Avatira of Vishuw, though soractimes considered us un incarnution of Sheslis, Ae 
bom at the end of the Dwapara Yuga, (third age), 


RIGVEDA.—Riich (nom. Rik) is the name of th first and best-known Veds, though 
from X., 22., it doce not sccm to be held in the greatest Peverence, It chiefty consista off 
metrical hymns or prayers, called skkéas, pr mentras, addressed to the gos of the ele- 
tuonta, and each stanza of which is called a rich, whenee the name of the whole Veda. 
IX, 17, 


RIBHIL—In the Bpic poriod this is morcly a name for historical personnges, distin- 
guishod for their pioty and wisdom, either by their acts or their writings, Throe kinds 
are there distinguished, Devarghis, or divine Righis, such gs huve acquired complete por- 
fection on carth, and have consequently bocu canonized after death,—Brahmarghia, sages 
of tho Brihmun caste; and Rijarshis, thosc of the Kghatriya caste, In the Purdnie 
period, tho Rikhis par ezertlence (eometimes, as in X., 26., cullod Maharyhis, or greut 
Righis), aro soven primeval personages, born of Bralmé’s mind, and presiding, under 
different forms, over each Manwantara. ‘The name has, however, a more extended seus, 
and seven clases are distinguished, some of whom uro mythological, some not: ax 
folluwa:--1. Dovarghis, or divine Riyhis, such as Narada, demigods inbabiting Indra’s 
heaven, X., 13,26, Vimu-P,, p. 284. 2. Bralmarshis, seven in number, of whom, 
‘Voshightha is chief, the first institutors and guardians of divine matters, 8. Réjar-his,” 
or royal Righis, kings such ap Vishwamitra, who havo turned saints, IV.,2; IX, a3. 
4, Paramarghis, aupreme Rishis, are sometimes merely Maharshis, or Sen comin 
Righis, called so out of courtesy. 5. Maharshis, great Rishis, scven in number, of whom 
im X,,25., Uhrign is called the chisf, but the name is also gifen by conrtesy to commen 
Rishi x, 2 and 25; X1,21, 6. Shrutarshis, Rishis who possess a thorough know- 

edgo of the Shrata, or traditional writings; and 7. Kandarshis, who had only a know- 
lodge of part of the Vedas (sxinda). Those last two, says Schlegel, buly exist in tho 
dictionaries. V., 25; X., 13; XI, 16; XII, 4. Vighgu-P., p. 284, n. 8. (The 
wword is derived from tieh, an old Vedic root meaning ‘to see.’) 
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RBUDRA.—A species of demigod, clevon in number, originally belonging {o the Vedi 
period, and comuceted with the worship of Vayu, or the wind, as ono of tho Vedio triad. 
‘When Shiva rose in the mythological triad, in tho plaoe of this deity, as Goi of do- 
struction, the neme Rudra adhered to him, and the Rudras wero considered as inferior 
manifestations of him, Hence Shankara, who is Shiva himeclf, is in X., 23,, anid to be 
their chief. In tho Vrihadtranyaka Upanishads, that is, much Inter thing tho Vedic 
period, they are said tobe the_ten vital breaths /prdna) yijh the heart /manas/ as 

jeleventh. In Mahsbh. I, 66, 2565, they are called the sons of Sthanuy which is a name 
"of Shiva. In the Purgas they are also called tho children of Kashyapa and Surabhi. 

X., 28; XL, 6, 22 Vighu-P., p. 121. (Commonly dorived from rud, ‘to weep,’ 
| which alluding to them as personifcations of tho wind, counected with storm, may be 
" explained by the sobbing, moaning noiso of tho wind). 


SADHYA.—A class of inftrior demi-gods, twelve in number, dwelling betwocn 
hoaven and carth, belonging to the Parknic poriod, in which they spear as the sons of 
Dharma, or roligions duty, and Sudhys, daughtor of Daksba, ‘They would seem ori- 
ginally to havo boen pertonifications of sacred rites or prayers, aud with these their 
ames agroo, XI,,22. Vighnu-l’., p. 120, The name ix found in tho Epic ago, as 
in Manu I1I., 195; Mabtbh, 1, 66, 2505, (The namo signifies, as an adjective, “to be 
perfectod or accomplished,’ such as sncred rites, oto. ; and as a substantive masc., it would 
be 8 porsonifeation of such things.) 


SAHADEVA—The fifth and youngest son of Péndu, by his wife Mudet, or Dahlikh, 
but mystically bogotton by Daara, the younger of tho two Ashwinau, Ho is considered 
au the beau id‘a? of masculine beauty. 1., 16. 


SHAIVYA—An ally of tho Pandavas, and king of the Shivis, the Sibae of the 
Grecks. I., 5, (Gentilo narge from Shivi), Vishnu-P., p. 444. 

SAMAVEDA.—Stman is the natno of the third Veds, which in X., 22., is called tho 
best of the three, (ceo T'ede.) Tt appours to be littlo more than azocset. of the Thich, 
{cco Rigeeda), cousisting of tho same hymns, broken up and arranged 0 as to be chanted 
during the various expistory coremonica. Thus, while the Rich is said to be in regular 
metre, to bo recited aloud; and the Yajuyh consists chiefly of prose, to be inaudibly 
muttored, the Séman contains a certain rhythm, or mode, which was sung to music, 
and the name is also gonerally employed to designate a hymn. X., 36, Colebrooke, 
Misg, Easaya, Vol. I., pp. 21 and 79. 


SANJAYA.—Otherwise callod Ghvalgani, boing the son of Gavalgana, We wus 
Sats to kit Dhriterightra, and is on this necount chojen as the rocitor of this pocm. 
Originally sprung from 2 Bréhmani mother and Kghatriya father (nes Manu, X., 11), 
the Stitas, who ofton cofliposed a whole tribe, partéok of the learned charactor of tho 
Brohman and the warliko tendency of the Kehatriya, At the same timo they wore 
neither priest mor soldier, but united the secondary offices of both these classos, Th? 
Siita was, on (hf one hand, the genealogist, the archwologist, and the bard, attachod to 
each family, or even to eack great warrior; and, on the othor, his chariotcer and groom, 
accompanying him into the batde, but not himself fighting. ‘Thus, while his Bréhraan 
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origin prohibited his fighting, his Kshatriys blood provented his officiating in any way 
as pricet, It is atrango to find the two offices he filled united in one person; but this 
union probably originated in the days when tribe was constantly at war with tribe, when 
the chariot held a most important place, and the charictoer, like the $ployos in Homer, 
from his proximity to hia warrior master, reached a great intimacy with him. ‘There is 
some indigation of this in the story of Nale, Sec Burnouf, Bhégavata-Purina, vol, 1., 
Proface, pp. 25 to 31. Bhagavad-Gits, I., 1, 2, 24, 47; I, 1,9; XI, 9, 85, 60; 
XVIII, 74. © 
* SANKITYA.—The first and principal of the six philosophiaal schools of India, and 
supposed to be founded by Kapila. ts character is thoroughly explained in the Zatro. 
duction, Ch, TIT, Itis commonly divided into three classes :—1, Tho pure Sinkhya, which, 
if it admits, does not mention, « deity or Supreme Being, but considers the material 
essence as the plastic principle of all things, and is therefore called nirishwoara, or 
vathoistical. Its text-books aro the ‘Sinkhya-pravachans,’ apd the ‘Tattwa Soma,’ 
both attributed to Kapila himself, and the ‘Sankhye-kériké,’ to bis disciple Ishwara 
uf Asuri and oe ene arc also mentioned as the earlicst followers of this 
systor. 2. Tho Yoga eystom, called ssxkware, ot thcistical, founded by Patanjoli, i 
whose Yoga-aititras are its text-book, and followed by the author of the Bhagavad-Gits, 
4, Tho Purknic school, a corrupt mixtare of the othr two. (Zit, ‘rational,’ from 
sankiyd, ‘reasoning, computation.’) TI, 39; V., 4, 6; XVLIL, 138. 


SATYAKT.—Othorwisn called Yuyudhina (g.¢.), a warrior in the Pénlava army, 
son of Satyakn and chariotecr to Krishua, He is called « Shainoya prince, from, Shini, 
tho ancestor of Satyaka. 1., 17. (Patronymic from Satyaka). 

SAUMADATTI.—A warrior allied to tho Kuru faction, son of Somadatta, king of 
the Bhhtkas, but also called (in Vishqu-P., p. 459) a son of Béhlika The Bahikas 
comprehend tho different nations of tho Panjab from the Sutlej to tho Indus, The 
Bahlikaa or Vahlikas, om the other hand, are considered to be the Bactrians, or 
people of Balkh, whose country is said in the Mah&bhirata to be famous for its horse— 
reputation still preserved to the neighbouring province of Bokhara. 1., 8 Vishnu-P., 
pp. 450, 189, n, 66, Mahtbhirata, VI., 61, 2108-10. (Patronymic from Somadatta). 

SHANKARA.—A name of Shiva, particularly as chicf of tho Rndras: X., 23. 
{The word in composod of shem, a Vedic word meaning ‘happinos,’ and kara, 
“causing,” and hus the samo moaning as Shiva, viz, ‘fortunate.") RX 

SHIKHANDIN.—4An ally and general of the Péndava party, who was originally 
a girl, but was transformed into a boy by a cortain Yakshe. I, 17. (Thaanmo means, 
‘wearing the Ghikhanda, which consists of three or five locks of hair in a cirular 
patch on each side of tho head, left at the tonsure of childrt's hoads, especially of the 
Kghatriya caste). 
~ SHRI, or Lakshmi, the wife of Vishum, and goddess of beauty and fortune, She 
belong chiefty to the Purénic period, is said to be daughter of the ‘Muni, Bhrigu by 
Ehy6ti, goddess of famo, and is in everything tho counterpart of Vishgu. X., 24; 
XVIII, 78. Vighyu-P., p. 60. 
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SIDDHA.—A spocies of domigod, apparently belonging to the Purinio.ege. They 
would seem originally to have been only mortals canonised after death ; but this 
character is lost sight of in the Pusinas. Thoy are there eaid to number 88,000, being 
sons of Atri, one of the Prajtpatis, dwelling in that part of tho sky situate betwoon 
Nogavithé (Arica and Taurus, or the Milky Way) aud Saptarshi (Ursa Major). They 
are chaste and {reo from mortal passions, ct. ; thoroughly acquainted with tha Vedas ; 
and existing until the disolution of tho world at the end of Brahmé's Kalpa. In X., 
26, Kapila is assigned a place among them, but ho is the only man, as far as wo know, 
to whom this privilege, wes accorded. X., 26; XI., 21, 22, 86. Vishnu-P, p, 227. 
(The namo, as an adjective, signitics “porfect.”) 


SKANDA, othorwiso Kumfra or Kirtikeya, tho god of wax, ranking among the 
inferior deities, and belonging chicfy to the Purinic poriod. He is called eon of 
Shambhu gr Shiva, or again of Agni, Shiver being the porsonifiestion of the destructive 
power of t me Hoing, and Agni, ‘fire,’ being also destructive, tho affili 

} war upon them is no matter of wondor or even enquiry. Ho ia the won of Shiva and 

} Umb, that is, of fire and water, the essonces of strength, and is called Kértikcya from 

\cing bronght up by tho Kritikas or Pleiades, Like the Roman Mars, he ix also the 
god of the yoar. X,, 24. Rémby.; [., 38, 39, 


‘ 

BUBUADRA.—Sistor of Kriehga, wife of Arjuna, und father of Abhimanyu or 
Baubhadra, whoxe son was Parikehit, the last Kura sovercign, who was reigning, says 
tho Vishnu-Purdna, at the time when the Vyésa compiled the Purtnas—u date which, 
if it allude to some more ancient lost works enpposcd to have oxistod under that name 
is vory possible ; but. quite the contrary, if roferenco bu made to tho works still extant 
undor that tile, 1,, 6,18. (From ew, ‘well,’ and Dhedra, ‘ propitious’) 


SURA.—This is » namo for the sun, and in the Vedic period for a class of beings 
connoctod with the day-god, or personifications of him undor difformnt aspocts, In the 
Epic period it in a genural namo for all the inferior deitios, such as Indra, In the 
Purlsnic, it dexignates a class of inforior deitios, who inhabited Bwarga and composed the 
armies which Indra led against the Asuras. IX., 20. 

UCHCHHATHSHRAVAS.—Indre’s charger, tho chiof of horses, who fod on am- 
Iosia. He was ono of the fourteon articler produced at the churning of the oocan hy 

«tho Gods and Daityas, end belongs exclusively to the Purmie period. X., 27. Vighou-P., 
P- 163., p. 78, note. (A compound of wekekhais, ‘up, on high,’ and ehravaa ‘an cur;* 
meaning ‘ having his cars always pricked up; as a siga of his high mettle.) 

USHANAS, or Shukra.—Tre planet Venus, or its regent. As the latter, it belongs 
to the Parénic period, andin considered ss a son of Kavi, the presoptor of the Asuras, 
said to have composed a code of law, mentioned with thst of, Vrihaspati, and is himself 
teacher of the Daityas. His car is drawn by ten earth-born horses, each of « different: 
colour. X., 87, ‘Vishu-P., p. 239, Asa mythological person he is son of the Itishi 
Bhrigu, (Derived from ws, m root of the first clase, meaning ‘to shine,’ (lat, wrere), 
found in Rig-veda, 1, 115, v. 7., from which ueher, the dawn, is derived.) 
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USLMAPA.—~A name for the manes, the shades of the dead. See Pitri. XL, 22. 
(The name is dlorived from sshman, ‘heat,’ and pd, ‘to drink,’ here used in the general 
sonse of ‘devour.’ The allusion is probably to the belief (¢. Munn, ITT., 287), that the 
shades of dead relations attended at tho meals of the living, as long as the dishes scrved 
remained hot, and were eaten in silence. The Scholiast thinks it refers to the fact that 
the maneg snuffed up the warm steam that procoeded from the hot dishes.) 


UTTAMAUJAS.—A warrior alliod to the Pandavas 1.6. (From wttoma, ‘ut- 
most,’ and gjas, ‘strength’; ‘Of extremo atrongth.’) . 


VAINATEYA.—A name of Garuda, tho sacred bird and vohiclo of Vishqu ; king of 
the whole feathorod race, and inveterato onemy of thu sorpents, who are subject to him, 
He is otherwise called Suparna, ‘the wellwinged," and the Purfigas explain his name by 
making him tho son of the Muni Kashynpa, and ove of the numerous daughtars of 
Dakgha, callod Vinaté, from whom Vainatoya is therefore deemgl a matronymic, X., 30. 


VAISHWANARA.—-An anoiont name of Agni, the gud of firc, by which ho is in- 
voked in the hymns 59 and 98 of the Rig-veda. XV., 14. 





XARUNA,—The god of the ocean and waters, belonging to all three periods, The 
regent of the wost, and lori of punishmont. ITis vehtele in the Makara, on which he 
rides through tho waters, X,, 20; XI. 9p. 


VASAVA.—A name of Indra, X., 22. 


. 

VASU.—A class of cight somi-divine boings, personifications of natural phenomena, 
belonging to the Vedic period, and intimately connected with the worship of the sun. 
Thoy aro attendants om their chicftain, Agni, or Pkyaka, personified firc. Their names 
ure differontly given in different places, but the best reafiing’ seems to be Ahar, (day), 
Dhyava, (the polar star), Soma, (the moon), Dhava, (fire), Anila, (wind), Anala, (fre), 
Pratyigha, (daybreak), end Prabhise, (twilight), all of which, with the exception of 
wind, are connected with the idoa of light, X.,98., XL, 6,22. Vighwu-P., pp. 119, 
120, 153. 


VASUKI.—Chief of a species of serpents called Sarpa, belonging to the Purknic 
poriod, and said to be one thonsand in number, and sons of Kashynpa and Kadrd. 
e. Naga, X,, 28. Vighgu-P,, pp. 149, 163. 4“ 

XYASUDEVA.—A name properly belonging to Krishna, but usurpod sometimes by 
Vighou. Tt ia a patronymic from Krishna's father, Vasudeva, who was Be of tho ten 
sons of Shéra, a prince of the ‘Yédavas, an important Aryan tribe, and Mérishé, ac- 
cording to the Parinas, and who with his wife Devak{, birnt himself on Krishna's 
funeral pile. VII, 18; X., 37; XJ, 60: XVIIL, 74. Vighm-P., p. 602, (A 

“yatronymic.) See Krishna. . 


XU.—One of the elementary deities belonging to the Vedic, und even to the 
Ante-Vedie period, the personification of the air und wind, and the second person both 
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in tho pure elementary triad, (sun, air, and rain), and slso in the Vedic triad, (re, air 
and sun.) He is regent of the north-west quarter and chiof of tho Gundharbas, who 
wore the beings which poopled the stmosphere. In the Epic and Purspic periods, he 
plays a very unimportant part as one of the inferior deitics. XI., 39, (Derived from 
vd, *to blow.’) 


VEDA.—literally moans knowledge or ecienoo: but it the primitive ages us a namo 
given only to theological knowledge, the acieuce acquired and imparto] by the priosts. 
Later it was extendod to other sciences, such as medicine, and we have a number of these 
called Upavodas, scoondary scicncos, In its earliest uso, thon, it was more cspocially 
applied to certain works of the most anciont date, which at one period, and for a long 
time, constituted tho only anthoritios for religions and civil law, which the Aryan race 
posscascd, Their undeniable antiquity, attested by the very Ianguago in which they aro } 
sompoead, won for them the reputation of having been originally delivered to man by ; 
Brahm hitowelf, and the kymns are said to have bon inscribed on dry loaves, which were 
collected and compiled by the Vyfsa, Krighna Dwaiphyana, and thus given to the world 
"in their well-known form, Originally, and as it seems, evon up to the dato of our poom, 

Hhree Volan only existed, the Bich, the Yajush and the Sdman. Tho Athurvan wan 
‘a much later addition, probably composed aftor the first stragele botwéon the Brahmans 
and Kehatriyas, with the latte of whom it is chiefly oorupiod. ‘The Rich consists of ; 
metrical hymns or prayers, tormod Séktas or Mantras, cack stanza of which ia callod a; 
rich, wnd addreswod to the elements personified. ‘These hymns wore recited aloud at the | 
, Hivors coremonics and the Rig-veda is thus considered to constitute the landatory part of 
“worship. The Yajuh fi'in measured and poctical prose, and contains prayers and in~ 
‘vocations weed ‘at ta consocration of tho sacrificiul victims and utonsila. Tho Sdmat 
contains hymus to be chanted ut various expiatory ceremonies. Each Veda consists of 

“two parts, the Mautra or Sazftité, amd the Brahmana. Tho former is the collection 
foonhitd) of adktax or hymns, probably of the date of twelve or thirtvon centarica B. C., 
though the separuto hymns are possibly still older. The lator contains the rules for tho 
application and use of tho Mantras at, and for thu porformance of, the particular religions 
ceremonies, with romarks on thoir origin, and dating scven or cight centuries B. C. 
For a more ample account, we must refer tho reader to Colchrooke's Bin, Exays, Vol, 
L,, and Weber's Geschichte der Indischen Litteratwr, Berlin, 1863, (From vid, ‘know.") 
IL, 42, 46, 46; VII.,8; VITE, 21; X., 22,42; XT, 48,68; XV. 1,18; XVIL., 28. 


VIKARNA.—The third of the one bundred sons of king Dhritarashtra, and conse- 
quently of the Kuru party, 1,, 8, (The namie mouns ‘ carla") 

VIRATA.—A King of the Matayas (Dinajpur and Rangpur), and an ally and 
general of the Pindavas, Jt is also the name of an inland people inhabiting tho modern 
Berar, 1,4, 1% Mabtbh. TV., 1, 15, oto. (A Prékrit form of einéhira, ‘kingdom- 

Jess’) . 

ve Adityss, X., 21. (See Aditya.) 2, The 
second person of the mythdlogioal triad, and ‘the personification in tho Purégia period of 
i the preservative or protective nature of the Supreme Reing. This character of guardian is 
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particularly exemplified in tho tan Avatiras, or desounts, which this deity is suypoood to 
make to carth in difteront ages of tho world, but generally with tho object of proserving 
gither the universe or mankind from the power of the evil spirits, oF of aldiag Wis own 


Asyan race, to gain a firm footing upon carth, ot to 
extrleato them from surrounding difficltios. Thou Avatizes ure generally considered as 
dizock er 



















er@uations only from Vishnu; but in that of Krabna, himself is actually 
incarnate, To belong purely to the Purtnie ago, and if T y be allowed toharard 
somewhat promfeure opinion, I chould conceive that the ides of an incarnation generally, 


and many of tho single Avatéras thomsclves, owed their origin fo the land of the Bible, 
‘bat whothor beforo or aftor the Christian ora is a question which Tam not in a position . 
to auswor, though there nre, undoubteily, many points of resemblance betweon Kyighna 
and our Saviour, At the same time, it is quite possible fur such a story av that of the 
“iret Avatiica to have beun banded down by romoto traflition from the time of Noah him- 
self, without any communication with Judea, and the discgveries of liko truditions 
‘amony dixtant ruoes, who could buve had no wach connection, Would socm to confirm the 
possibility. Nor must it be forgotten, thut in whatever light tho Avatirus two, threo, 
four, aud five be regurded, whether as remnants of traditions of avtual events, thas dis~ 
tortail ; or as pure inventions of the Parénic mythotbgists, the Avatérus vix, seven, vight, 
and nine, mout indubitably refer to historical events, ythe principal actors in which, 
whatever may havo boon their names or their familics, were firstly the herocs spoken of t 
‘Dy father to son, on account of their dved?; and then, whut 

uve startod, were considered us incarnations of the deity 
© come, savours vory strongly of the prophecios uf tho Apocalypw, ‘Phe ten 
Avathrus are as follows:— 


1, Mateya, tho Fish.--In the Sutya Yuga, or firet age. While Rrabma wos 
roposing after many uges, the demon Tlugagriva stole away the Vedas, (typical 
of the diminution of roligion before flood). Satyavmata (Noah), was making 
hin ablutions in the river Kritaméla, when a little tlh approached him, and 
being tuken up by hiva, grow to so great u sixu that he placed it in tho soa, It 
then uddreswed Satyuvreta thus :—* In soven days the world will be deluged ; 1 
will, however, sonil thee 2 largo vowel (the ark), which thon must inter, taking 
all the tavdicinal plants and kinds of grain, the suven Kishis, and pairs of all 
animals’ Satyavruta obeyed these injunctions, and attached tho ark, by means 
of a serpent, to @ huge glittering fish with an enormous horn, tho Avatgra of * 
‘Vishnu. ‘The god then slew the demon, and Satyavrata becamo Mano Vaivas- 
wata, the frst num and lawgiver. (Sve Manu.) ’ 


2, Kirma, the Tortoiso.—-In tho Satya Yuga, The gods, boing uware of thoir mor- 
lity, dusired to discover some olixir which would fiake thew immortal. To 
this und, Mount Moru (or, es others say, Mandara), was cast into the groat 

” ocean, Vishnu then plunged in, in the form of a tortoise, and supported on his 
dack the mountain, round which the serpont-king Véeuki wis coiled, oo that 
the gods, weizing his head, and the domons, his tail, twirled the mountain round 
till thoy had chnened the ovcan, out of which was then produced the awrite, or 
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ambrosia, and thirtesn other articles. If this story havo any historical allusion, 
it ia probably to the introduction of the arte of civilisstion among tho Aryan 
people, 

8. Qordhg, the Boar.—In the Satya Yuga, Tho demon Hirepytkeha hed carrie 
‘off the earth to the bottom of the great ocoan, and Vighu asmuming this form, 
dived down and rescued it, after a contest of one thousand years, =‘ 

4, Nerasinha, tho Man-Iion.—1n the Satya Yuga, The demon‘ Iliranyakashipu 
troubled the oath and provoked Vishnu by his irpious pride. Tho god, thero- 
fore, came out of # column in this form and destroyed him. If this have any 
historical allusion, it is probably to the introduction of the finor arts among the 
Azyan raco, 

&, Vdmana, the Dwarf.—In'the Treté Fuge, or socond age. ‘The demon Boli had 
“fgnined pouscssiomy of tho triple world—heaven, earth, and hell, and tho gods 
knew not how to recover it. Vishnu appesrod before him in the penon of « 
vory diminntive dwarf, and asked os a boon as much land as he could pace in 
three steps. Bali, langhing at the ridiculons request, granted it at onoe, and 
Vighyu expanding, grew ‘arge enough. to step over the three worlds, but 
Kindly loft Patéla, or hull, the third, to Bali. 

6, Purashurdna, Rams of the Axe,—In¢ho Troth Yuga. This refers to the period 

the first struggle between the Church and State, (See Rama.) 


72 Ramackandra, ot Dasbaratha Rima,—In the Trett Yuga, The contest betwoen 
the Aryans and the Aborigines in the south of tho pexinsala, and tho intro- 
; duction of agriculture and civilization, (See Réma.) 
+ 8, Ralerdma, or Shri Rétua, and Xyishye, in the Dwhpara Yugs, or third ago.— 
“ “Whe contest between the Aryans in the north-west and the Aborigines of the 
interior, and the settling of the Aryun race in India, (See Réma and Krishnu.) 
9, Buddha, tho oclobrated Reformer, at the end of the Dwipara, and the beginning 
‘of the Kali, or presont Yuga. Vighnn is supposed by the cnumics of Buddhism 
“to havo become incarnute in his person, in order to confound the Duityax, (that 
in, the Aborigines, now the lower classes), who, by their devotional ascoticiam, 
+g. wero becoming too powerful. It is the period of tho strugglu nguiust the tyranny 
: © of tho priesthood. 5 : : 
} 10. Kath'n,—Seated on a white horye, the deity will descoud towartls the closo of 
: the Keli Yuge, the present and last ago, aud will destroy the universes, 
It baw been romarked $f the first four incarnations that (hey present a regalar pro- 
gression of ervation. ‘The first is squeous, the eocond amphibious, the third terrane 
‘The fourth the pepfoct, King of all animals, ‘The frst threc animals arv réuinckable fur 
their feoundity. ‘During the poriods of the temporary ennibiletion of the universe at 
the end of each Kalpa, Vishnu slecpe on the waters, ying upon the sarpont-king Shegha, 
Brahms is said to have sprung from a Jotus which grow from bis navel. Lis wife is 
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‘Lakyhm{ ; his vehicle Garuda, (see Vainateya.) (The name is commonly derived from 
vith, ‘to entor, to pervade,’ alluding to Vishyu, when idontifiod with tho Supreme Being, 
pervading oll things; but this is evidently » PurGnic explanation. ~ Lassen proposce as 
the derivation the root vi, necond clase, ‘to watch, guard, proserre,’ with the affix «nt, 
alluding to the deity, aa personification of tho preservative character of tho Suprome 
Being. "Bais character of Vighnu ia almost as lute an onc aa the other. His original 
nataro must be discovered boforo we can give a tuo derivation.) XT, 24, 80, 


VISHWA.*A class of somi-divine beings, belonging to the Vodie period of mytho- 
logy. ‘The namo signifies “all and ax the sacrifice offered to thefa ie celled eaishrendeva, 
* or that of ‘all the Gods, if is evident that the namo was originally meant to include all 
the deities of miner importanco, ‘This idea is confirmed in some degre by their position 
in the Vedas, where they are invoked in the same hymns as the Vedic triad and tho 
i as Mitra, Saraswati, find the Ashwinan. Among these 
inferior deitica, at an early period of mythology, before the drjfication of many abstract 
_idoas, the manea of ancertars, and canonized heroct, would undoubtedly play an important 
} part, aud the mode of ‘sacrifieo to the Vishwas consequently became that of the dead, 
{ viz, Shrfddhas, and tho daily offerings of houscholders. ‘Thus they scem to correspond 
pretty nearly to the AUl-Saints and All-Souls, with which a long Romish Liturgy will 
often wind up; in short, a convenient term which in’mdod all the eferterag, In the 
Purknio period they became s regularly organized clues of demi-gods, considered tu 
number ten or twelve, the sons of Yama, the god of justice, or Dharma, religious duty ; 
aud Vishw6, the daughter of Daksha; and their names arc given ex Krutn and Dakgha 
(names of Pittis or Prujapativ); PurGravas, Kuru, and Medrava, (names of foutfders of 
tribes or fumilics) ; and the following five names of abstract ideas, Kému, (love), Satya, 
(truth), Dhriti, (coustancy), Vasu, (wealth), Kile, (time.) From this it would soem 
that these ton were only representatives chosen from w zauch greater number, as two 
, for all the Pitris; throo ancestors of tribes for all such ; and five of the principal 
abstract ideas, XI. 22, Viyhnu-P,, pp, 119, 326. Mana, JIL, 121, 


VIVASWAT.—A name of tho sun, and father of Vaivaswata Manu. IV,, 1, 4. 


VRINASPATI.—The planct Jupiter. In the Purtyic age ho is tho regent of that 
planet, son of the Pitri Angiras, and tutor and chaplain of the Deities. His car is drawn. 
hy eight pale horws, There is w story about his wife Tari, (stur), being carrie off by 
Soma, (tho moon.) X., 24, (Commonly derived from ervhat, ‘great,’ and pati, ‘lord, 
master.’ Lusson considers the first part to be a genitive of some obwlote won vib, 
which he suspects to mean ‘uir;’ just as rdchar in VicBuxpati, and divas jn Divuspati, 
are gonitives of div and rdch.) 

VRIMATSAMAN.—Tho great Siman hymn, some part, 4t is not known which), of 
‘the Somaveda.' X., 35, /Friket, great, and sdwax, a hymn of the Simavoda,) 

&* VRISHNI—1, Son of Madhu, belonging to the family of Yedy, and ancestor of 
Kyishtn, who is therefore called Varghyoys, ‘the descendant of Vrighyi.” 1,, 41; 111, 86, 


2. Tho tribe uf which thie king wus the founder, probably the same as the Médhavas 
and Yédavas. X. 37. Vishnu-I’, p. 418. 
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’  VYASA.—This is not a proper name, but a title, moaning ‘the compiler,’ and it ix 

| given to a personage in the Epic period, who is suid to have compiled the Vedas. There 
ao season for doubting the actual existoneo of such « person, and the name given him 
{is Keighna Dwaiptyans, (derived, says the Vighnu-P., from dvipe, ‘an island,’ beeanse 
“he'Was Gorn’ on an island in tho Ganges.) It is the plan of the Purinic poviod to 

wultiply or systematizo all that tradition lias handed down from the proceding periods, 

and accordingly we find mention mado of twenty-cight Vyfisas, who are incarnations of 
Brabmé, and deacend to earth at divers periods to arrand® and promuynte 
eas.” Of thesowuKrishna Dwaipsyana was the last and most eclebratod, To him 
accordingly do modest writers, unwilling to hand down their own names to posterity, 
attribute the composition of their works, and in consequenco, compositions of such 
diffcront dates as the MahGbhGrata, with its episodo, the Bhuguval-Gité; the Vodauta, 
tho greater number of the Purl, and a grammar, are all ascribed to him. It is, how- 
ever, quite possible, that in many works, whero simply the Vylsa is mentionod without 
the uddition of the namé'Krighna Dwaipiyana, the allusion may be to the actual suthor 
of the work, tho word buing taken in ite most gencral vonso of ‘compiler, arranger.’ In 
* tho Purdy he ix said to have Won tho son of Partshara, the Moni, in whose mouth tho 
Vighou Purina is related, by Sutyauti, beforu her marriege to Shantanu, the father of 
Bhighma end Vichitravirya, ay yd when the latter died without iseuo, the Vytsa married 
his widows Ambi. und Ambaliks, who thon gave birth to Dhritarishtra and Pandut, See 
Hbighma, X., 18, 37; XVIIL, 75, Vil, p. 275, oto. (From oye, (= vi + as 
“to aurauge, compile.) 

YaDU.—Eldcst son of Yayiti, fifth King of the lunar dynasty, and founder of that 
tribe into which Kyishna was born, on which acoount the god is called Yédava, the aon 
of Yadu, ‘Tho kingdom called Yadu is on the west of tho YomunG (Jumna) river, abuut 
Mathur& and Vrindavan, but the Vishnu-P., (p. 416,) ridiculously protonds that Vayéti 
gave his son the Dakshina, or Dekhan, as his portion, XI., 41. Viylmu-l’., pp. 416, 
418, 

YAJURVEDA.—The scoond of the threo Vodas cxisting at the period of our poem. 
Tt chiofly consists of measured and poctical prose, und of prayers and invocutions 
applicable to the consocration of sucrificiel victims aud utensils, It iv divided into two 
parts, the White and the Black Yajugh. ‘Tho former is called Vijasaneyi, and is ascribed 
to Yajnavalkys, to whom it was communicated by tho sun in the form of a horse, 
The latter is callod Tuittiriya, and is ascribed to Vaishamphyuna, 1X. 17. Cole- 
brooke’s Mise, Kasays, Vol. I, p. 55. ete, (Saiit to be derived from yqj, ‘to muriticg,’ 
this part of ghe Vodas treating more particularly of offerings.) 

YAKSHA.—A species of demon, belonging to the'Epic and Parknic periods, and in 
tho latter said to bo the sons of Pulutya unt Pulaba, and guurdiuns of tho treusures of 
Kavera, the god of wealth. In the creation of tho prescat Manwantura, they are the 
gons of Kushyapa and Khasé. X., 23; XI, 22; XVIL, 4. Vishnel’, p. 150 
Mahubh. 1., 60,:2572, (Suid to be from yakel, ‘to vencrate.’) Comp, Jidhehaen. 


YAMA,—In the Epic period this dvity in the personification of lawful panis:ment, 
and us such idontified with death. In the Purdyie period, ho is the son of Surya, or 
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Vivoswat, the aun, and couseqnently brother of Vaivaswata Mann, His mother is enid 
to be SanjnG, or Conscience. Ie is roproscnted as king of justice, provided with » cord 
oF noose ns exocutioncr, and presides over the twenty-eight (or more) Narakas, places of 
future punishment for the divers kinds of offences. Yamapurs, the city of Yara, is his 
residonce, und thither the soul doparts uftor death, and roceiring its sontonce from Yama, 
cither mopnts to Swarga, tho matcrial heaven, desvends to ono of tho Narukes, or is 
born again on carth in the body eithor of men, beasts, or vegetables, ete, according tu 
its offences, X., 20; XI.. 39. Vishnu-P., pp. 168, 207, 266, (From to ro- 
strain,’ us restraining mortals from ceil by the four of punishmonty Sco eae 10.) 


YUDHAMANYU,—A warrior, allied to tho Pindavas, I, 6. (Lit. ‘one who is 
enthusiastic in the fight’ From yudkd, instr. cusc of yudh, ‘a battle,’ and menyn, 
*anger.’) 

YUDHISHTHIRA.—The eldest of the five sons of Phat, mystically begotten in his 
mother Kunti by Yama or Dhamma, the god of justice, and thercfora remarkable for his 
equity, and callod DharmerGje, king of justice, Mv was King of Indraprastha, ancicut 
Delhi, I, 16, See Panda. (From gyudhi, loc, casc of yudh, ‘battlo,’ and athira, 
“firm! “Wainching in the fight.) ry 


YUYUDILANA.-A wurtior, allicd tv tho Pandava’ faction, son of Sutyaka, and 
therefore called Sttyaki, fy. 7./ Also callod Shaincya from his ancostor Shini, who 
was grundfuther of Vrishni, Te thus belongs to the Yadu tribe. 1, 4, Vishnu-P., 
p. 485 (The word is tho pros. part. Gtmane-pndar, af yuh “to Bight, formed es if it 
belonged to the third, instead of the fourth, class of verbs.) 
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INDEX OF REFERENCE tO THE NOTES. 


[Tho sinall figures refer to the unmbor of the note, the large to the page in which the nate vecure.) 


A 
A (the lottor), 72 
dite 2 
Action (ity nature), 14? 9216 38 


39” 1119 1237 1168 
Adlithata, 56} 
‘Adhidaiva, 66 ¢ 
‘Adhiyajna, 66 ' 
Aahyeyan (Chapter), 8 
(chapters), 
‘Ages. (Wage), 30°59 
Aerator (ee month), 72 i 


jaakira, 51 
Aan 
‘khsha, 62 627 
Akshain, 23!" 46 8 
Asbo (hoy rita), 34 3% Rg 10 
‘Anfimaya, 17 
Apuishuna, 103 * 7 

juna, 4 * 
‘ana, 64 
4ou 

‘Ashwaithe (sacred fig-troe), 71% 97 * 
‘Astorisms (\uner), 71> 
*antikya, 118 @ 
Asura, 62 17 
‘Asuri Bampad, 103 ' 
Atha (the conjntion}, a3 6 
‘Atheism, 10 
‘Atirinbyato, 32 
‘Atman, 48% 473) 874 
Astriontn gf the Supreme Being, 76 +0 
Atyartham, 68 # 
‘Avasha, 60 
‘Avathras of Vighm 


Avyakta, 61? "82 


308 
a7 


Bedb, 515% 
Baderiyana, 86° 


| Bannera, 3 # 

* Bandhu, 43 9 

Lanynn-trec, 97> 

Belg Geren 1 be aot ag See 
96 ™ 100% 101% 121 7-0 

Bhagers “its, 70. 85 


Bakat ind of food), 100 % 
Ba a of food), 


in i td of fond), 100 2 


raga 
of uction, 14 

Brahma put) 2 2a'6 66! pee 

Brahma (the deity), 938 79 “* 

Brahmi’ Day (hs di 50 


ie ro) a 4g 
BruhmasGtras, 86° 
Buddhi (intellect), 15 612 971 


C. 
Gee ot 13% 257 31 
750 


metre, 
Chapters ( (Adhytiyas), 
oe Ghetecter attra ig ge 


bandas, 86 * 
Choghys. {kind of food), 1005 108* 
iy ith sine gue ( ¢ body), 39 # 
Gommology of the Sinkhya-rystom, 87 
Cowet ia iya-nystem, 
Creation, 68 


D. 
tif Benapad, 108 + 
(Brahmi’s), 59 
Dead (the wor! nip of the) 7 
Deities, 11 
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Domeaction of caste, 6 4 

Devotee, 49 8 

Dharmakghetra, 1 # 

‘Digestion, 100 % 

Discus (Krislona’s), 76" 
Dispusitions (uutaral), 48° 32 16 
Divisiongat the Whugavadl-tith, 85 + 
Doab, ¥? 

Draupadi, 2° 9 

Duty, 119 # 

Duties of custes, 13 

Dwfpura (age), G9 
Dwandwa (uaton 
Dwerhya, 441! 
Dwijn Geerive hen), 2 1 


K 








Pra 








Farth, 62" 

Elements, 87 

Emotions (humau), 8 
Houmeipaton tia, tp # 


Fteenal mest tp o eS 
ther np gy? 
(the adverb), 31 5 





vam 


‘Existence {roal), 11 


F. 


Faith, a5 8 54% 
Family, 7 > 

Ficys Heligions, or 
Fi 
Flags, 4 

Foul, 100 * 108 » 
Futare atte, 103 











Gs 
Gandharvu-loku, 42 ® 
Gataprina, 69" 
Ghoe, 33 
Gifts, 110, 

Goda 7 
Gulékegha, 3 
Grapes, (the threw quali 


re 





a), 15 
95 en 





Gury" as H re a . 


H. 
Hana (inceptive), 70 % 
nating 
Heart, 22 514 68 
Semante (season), 72 #1 





ms a7 


opposites), 15 © 1 


41» 60%] 





ig-treo (sarredl), 71° 


nancipation (wr Euncrpation,) 


ws 


lig ithe 3. ay 
‘Hynes of the Tedea, 98 + 


1 

{| {dam (pronoun), €2' 80% BE 
Tamu 2 he 
Tulividuality of mul, 865 
Indra cow, 23." 
Tndru-Joka, 4222 "18 
Inia (rma), 229879 

riyngochare, 87 " 
Tite 48 

usignia, of Kridms, 76 


tee ‘aepolttion, f 


4 
{ Janaka (they aint), 2 
Janiertana (Viglayu), 6 4 
Vai” 


| divaotakti, in 4h 
 Jufinar (kn wholg. 3, 44 
* Jugmatapias 30 * 
 Infanayoga, 90 4 
! Jumna (the river Yonsuni), 4 + 















11y 
507 


ali (ayes, 59 

Kulpn (Urahad' lay). 3 
‘Rene ue vitae 
i «° phiilosuphe 
pen ce 











Kehetra (the body), 8? 
Kehetrajna (the soul), 83 * 
| Kula Gunity) 7 


Eutisien, ts 
| Rnteaia res 


| 
| Lehya (kind of food), , 190% 
| Life, 99 118%" 
Linga-sharira, 60 5 
Lokas (divisions of the usiverse}, 42 94 16 
Jammu asterism, 71 
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M. 
Mahébhata, 513 87" 
is, 68 + 


Me 
Mahatmya, 74% 
Mahé ri 


Pondhaas Ge fra pnp), le), 613 
face 


Manns (the eur, ete) 221% 612 68 Fen 3 


Mi ha (the maonth), 72 °° 

Morin 603 61 

Matter, 27 85) 962 sa 

Méyé, 11 803 63° 

Metro (change of), 16% 

Months (Hinda), 72. 

Mortification of the flosh, 80" 108 ¢ 

‘Mulkhe (used as a pronoun), 36 2 

Moke (emancipation), 19 8 4) 4 
‘Glapradhéra, 51 3 

‘Muni (ascetic), 179 444 


N. 

Namaskritwé (form of engi 7a 
Naroka, 6 > 
Natural pposives (wanda), 
Naturo armen), 50 ia 67 

100 101 * 
Next world, 364° 48 
Nibshryya, 973 


Nose (exercise of ne: the) 41 °6 


Prénfyhma (exercise of) 34 3 
Pravritti, oa a 


87 U 89% Prota, 108 ‘ 


Properties of the elements, 61 


138 
Purusha, 464 9777 100 19) 


| Purification, 38 1147 
! Poshpita, 15 


Qualities (the tips), 8, “ age 
92) 9g soi 


Pra 


29) 


jonship of Kurus us sad Plndavas, 4% 
aE Pronouns and eontenoes, 76 
107! 
Renuntintion of wctiony 227 118) 


Om (te Bystic syst, 1! 62" 68 ae Pe 


Outre, ast 
tow (nutural), 64 
Ofker world, puet e 


Pr 
Paigkuua, 103? 
Bara (Broimu’s life-time), 60 * 
Parambtint, 24 44 

rep. fore of) 70 
Budi {fore of) 121 » 


Pie ie of 
(meaning of) 110 * 
Papal, 6 ‘ 


Pavitra, 64 = 


Bese (ee and its schools 861 90t 
cae) 

loka, ae 

Pityi-loka, 42 ™ f 


Pleasure, 137 7 
Poa Cynoruroides (kuihe grins), 44! 


| Nalatation, 75 #2 


Sacrifice, 23 1214 33 tat 
Socrificial thread, 2 1 
2 





me 
pod Davi and ‘Antt, 108 
H a 
bya nytem of philosophy, 16% 21 
120 

Bat, 65 3114 
Savyashchiny, 78 
Seoaons (tind), 72 % 

Mani, 444 
sat 4g7 
eat 22° 46% 97" 94) 

00% joss 118% 


ak Bataan (ow of) ren 
Sbared (the suon), 72%” 
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Shiustra, 108 > Uta, 93 # 
Shishi {ihe x woason), 72 5! Uttamavidém, 94 

Shrotavya, 17 Vaishwénara, 100 
Rhruta, 17 © Vaishya (the cute), 668 
Shwupita (outearts), 40 Vairahiss (tho senaon), 7 
Siddha, 7: Vasnta {the season}, 7 
Bilenee, HF os Vusudova, 52 

Smriti, 17 © > Vaya, 627 

Somaloka, 425 67 7 Yodes, 16 + 


Soul, 48°7 86 * 90% 91 @4 96% Vedinta system, 82" 10177 
3 851 B88 971? 100% 101% oes ost 
‘Spiritual sacrifices, 33 








Sbrin ‘ing, 72 5 Vi iti (suy tural ers), 69" L1O 

Staloneay, 100 9 Vidas iezae ust powers) 

Standards, 3 * 

Bthé (use of) 70 * i vi infima, 4410 

Smerattarel powers, 110! Vise $2 77 

ny] were, Uy 

Supreme ‘eta (oe *Being,’) j Yat, '36 

Swabbiv 6 : Hist (enrol, 100 100 101 

‘Systeme of philosophy, 37! 90 | Nya (tue developed principle), 61 
T. iy; 69 10 

‘Tanmatra, 61 87 1 ! = 


‘Tanu, 54 
Topas (mowideaion), 0+ 100+ 
‘Tapaswin {ascetic), 49% 

Tat, 80% 81% 111 ‘ 

Tatam (moaning of) 117 

Tatra aie i of 18 16 fe 


nadie 
Thee to ie 
‘Transformation of Viehno, awe 
‘Transmigration of souls, 90 95%" 103 1-4 it Yajna (sacrifice), a 


‘oman's place in India, 66 
waz 48 © (the next), 


| wantin, a Pace ™ 








Trot age, 69 19 Joka, 42° 
Trip w world, 5 yam @ watch), log" 
'Twiceborn (dwija), 2 Yaruuul (tho river Juma), 1 + 
Tyfga (ronantiation Yathédarshe, 27 3 
‘Types of the at Xe ( (rl pron), 1 78 
Being, 75 Year (1 
Yoga, 14" 16 24 ms 96m 
v. Yogakghema, 16 & 
Univereal vitality, 100 101 * ‘Yogeshwara, 26 , 
Universe, 120 ‘Yuga, 80 * "59 * 
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